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PREFACE. 



I SHOULD wish this little book to be taken as 
in some sort a amipanion to my lately reprinted 
IIistor>' and Conquests of the Saracens. I there, 
while speaking of most of the other chief Mahometan 
nations, had no opportunity of speaking at all at 
length of the Ottoman Turks. That lack is here sup* 
plied, supplied that is in the same general way in 
which the whole subject of Mahometan history was 
trcatcil in the earlier volume. Neither pretends to 
be at all a full account of any branch of the subject ; 
in both I deal with Eastern and Mahometan aflairs 
mainly in their reference to Western and Christian 
affairs. The Ottoman Turks have had, at least for 
some centuries |>a.st, a greater influence on Western 
.ind Christian affairs than any other Eastern and 
Mahometan jKrople. Their history, from the |H>int of 
view in which I look at it, is therefore the natural 
completion of my ftumcr ^lubject. 

Hut there is one wide difference iMrtwecn the two 
b(x>ks, a difference wide at least in appearance, though 
I believe that the difference is in ap|>earance only 
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In ordinary language, my former book would be 
said to be primarily historical ; it would be called 
political, only secondarily and to a very small extent. 
My present book may be thought to be — in the 
eyes of those who draw a distinction between history 
and politics it will rightly be thought to be — 
political rather than historical. But between history 
and politics I can draw no distinction. History is 
the politics of the past ; politics are the history of 
the present The same rules of criticism apply to 
judging alike of distant and of recent facts. The 
same eternal laws of right and wrong are to be 
applied in forming our estimate of the actors in either 
case. The championship of right and the champion-, 
ship of wrong bear exactly the same character in any 
age. A Montfort and a Gladstone, a Flambard and a 
Beaconsfield, must stand or fall together. It shews 
the low view that some men take of politics that they 
can conceive the word only as meaning a struggle to 
support some and upset others among the momentary 
candidates for odice. Men who have no higher notion 
of politics than this seem unable to understand that 
there are those who support or oppose this or that 
minister, because he follows or does not follow a 
certain line of policy, who do not follow or oppose a 
certain line of policy because it is or is not the policy 
of this or that minister. Politics, the science of Aris- 
totle, the science of the right ruling of men and 
nations, means something higher than this. It teaches 
us how to judge of causes and their effects ; it teaches 
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us how to judge of the character of acts, whether done 
yesterday or thousands of years ago. The past is 
studied in vain, unless it gives us lessons for the pre- 
sent ; the present will be very imperfectly understood, 
unless the light of the past is brought to bear upon it. 
In this way, history and politics arc one In my 
former little book, consisting of lectures read before 
a certain 5iociety at its own request, it would have 
been obviously out of place to do more than point 
the |K>litical moral of tlie story in a general way. 
The subject naturally led me to shew that the pre- 
tended reforms of the Turk were in their own nature 
good-for-nothing. Two and twenty years ago, I drew 
that inference from the general current of Mahometan 
history ; and I think that the two and twenty years of 
Mahometan history which have passed since then, 
have more than borne out what I then said. M^ 
present business is to work out the same position 
more fully, from a survey of that particular part of 
Mahometan history which bears most directly on 
that |x>sition, and on the immediate practical appli- 
cation of that iK>sition. I use the |>ast history of 
the Ottoman Turks to shew wlut is the one way 
which, according to the light of reason and experience, 
can be of any use in dealing with tlie Ottoman Turks 
of the present day. 

In this way then my lKx>k is at once |K>litical and 
historical. That is, it deals with the |H>litics or the 
history — 1 use tlune uoids as words of the same 
meaning — both of \^\i and of present times. In 
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opposition to all theoretical and sentimental ways 
of looking at things, I argue from what has happened 
to what is likely to happen. I argue that what has 
been done already can be done again. As every land 
that has been set free from the Turk has gained by 
its freedom — as every land which remains under the 
Turk has but one wish, namely to get rid of the Turk 
— as the lands which are set free do not envy the 
bondage of their enslaved neighbours, while the lands 
which remain enslaved do envy the freedom of their 
liberated neighbours — I therefore argue from all this 
that the one work to be done is to put the enslaved 
lands on the same level as the liberated lands. So to 
do is the dictate of right ; so to do is the dictate of 
interest As long as any Christian land remains 
under the Turk, there will be discontents and dis- 
turbances and revolts and massacres ; there will be 
diplomatic difficulties and complications ; in a word, 
the " eternal Eastern Question " will remain eternal. 
From the experience of the past I infer that the only 
way to settle that question is to get rid of the stand- 
ing difficulty, the standing complication, the standing 
cause of discontent and revolt and massacre, namely 
the rule of the Turk. And I further infer from the 
experience of the past that the rule of the Turk can 
be got rid of, because, wherever men have thoroughly 
had the will to get rid of him, he has been got rid 
of. He has been- got rid of in Hungary, in Servia, 
in the liberated part of Greece. With the same 
hearty will and zealous effort, he may be got rid of in 
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all the other lands where he still does his work of 
evil. Ky the |x>licy of Canning backed by the sword 
of Sobieski,perha{>s by the {K>licy of Canning without 
the sword of Sobicski, the ICastcrn Question may be 
solved. But, as long as there is neither sword nor 
policy, but only the helpless babble of a man who 
can never make up his mind, the Eastern Question 
will go on for ever. 

Since my last chapter was written, the long talked- 

of Protocol has been signed. I do not pretend to 

know what can be the object of Russia or of any 

other power in pro|>osing or signing it The one 

practical thing about it is that it does not bind 

Russia to disarm. That is, it docs not take away 

from the South-eastern nations the last ho|>e of 

deliverance tliat is left to them. It is with a bluvli 

tliat an Knglishman writes such words as these. It 

is with shame and sorrow that an Englishman has to 

confess that, when another nation undertakes the work 

which sliould above all things have been the work o( 

England, the utmost that he can dare to ho|)e for is 

that England may not lie a hindercr in that work. 

We have no wish for Ru^isian a^ijrandizcment, for 

Ruf^Hian ascendency, for Russian influence in any 

form. \Vc believe that the exclusive ascendency of 

Russia in the South eastern lands winild l>c an evil ; 

only we do not hold it to l>e the greatest of cviU. We 

would fain see England, Russia, any other civili/etl 

|»ouer, have its fair share of influence in those landv 

But. if we are reduced to a dioice between Russia 
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and the Turk, then we must choose Russia. Our 
consciences are clear ; the choice is not of our seek- 
ing ; it is forced upon us, it is forced upon the South- 
eastern nations, by the professed enemies of Russia. 
It is those professed enemies of Russia who are doing 
the work of Russia. It is they who are allowing 
Russia to take on herself alone the office in which 
England and all civilized nations ought to join with 
her, that of the protector of the oppressed nations. 
The policy of reason is to hinder any evil designs 
which Russia may be thought to have — ^though I 
know of no reason for always attributing evil designs 
to Russia more than to any other power — by frank 
and cordial alliance with her in designs which, at lcas>t 
in profession, are good. The deliverance of the subject 
nations ought to be, if possible, the work of all Europe. 
Failing that, it should be the work of Russia and 
England together. But if England holds back and 
leaves Russia to do the work alone, the fault lies with 
England and not with Russia. If the designs of 
Russia are good, we lose the glory of sharing in 
them ; if her designs are evil, we fail to employ the 
best means of thwarting them. The policy with 
which England entered into the Conference, the 
resolve that, in 'no case whatever, was any thing to 
be done, that in no case should the Turk be either 
helped or coerced, was the very policy which Russia, 
if she has any hidden designs, would wish England 
to follow. 
The disarmament of Russia at this moment would 
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be to take away from the subject nations their last 
hope, that which the policy of Lord Derby has made 
their last ho|)e. It would be to leave those nations 
helpless in the clutches of their tyrants. Intervention 
must come sooner or later. As long as the Turk 
rules, the present state of things will go on. As long 
as the Turk rules, there will always be revolts, there 
will always be massacres. Europe cannot endure this 
state of things for ever. One European nation at least 
stands ready to step in and put an end to it. We wish 
that that nation did not stand alone ; but if, by the 
fault of other nations, she does stand alone, we cannot 
blame her, we cannot thwart her. Lord IWaconsfield 
and Lord Derby have brought things to such a pass 
that there is no hope but in Russia. It is something 
that, even in their hands, the Protocol is not so drawn 
up as not to cut ofT that only ho|)e. 

Otherwise the Protocol, as a document, and the 
other documents which follow it, are simply, talk of 
the usual kind. The Protocol talks alxiut this and 
that circular and declaration of the Turk as if it 
meant something. It talks "of gooil intentions on 
the |>art of the Porte'*— the " Porte" being the usual 
euphemism for the Ring that «»rdcred the massacres. 
It talks of their "honour" — the h*>nour of the men 
whose falsehoods 1-ord Salisbury and General Ignatieflf 
rebuked to their faces. It talks of their "loyalty "— 
the loyalty of the men wlujse promises arc, in the 
schoollM)y proverb, like piecrust. It talks alniut •* re- 
forms," as if the Turk would ever make reforms. It 
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" invites the Porte," in the queer, cumbrous, language 
of diplomacy, " to consolidate the pacification by re- 
placing its armies on a peace-footing, excepting the 
number of troops indispensable for the maintenance 
of order." What is "order"? By order the Turk 
means one thing ; the Bulgarian or the Thessalian 
means another thing. By order the Turk means a 
state of things in which the Bulgarian and the Thes- 
salian lie still, while the Turk deals with them as he 
chooses. The number of troops indispensable for the 
maintenance of order in this sense may be got at, if 
we know how many unarmed Christians can be kept 
in bondage by one armed Mussulman. In the eyes 
of the Bulgarian and the Thessalian, order means a 
state of things for which it is in the first place indis- 
pensable that there should be no armed Turks in 
his country at all. Where the armed Turk is, there 
can be no order ; for the presence of the armed Turk 
means the commission of every form of outrage with- 
out fear of punishment. Turkish troops can never be 
put on a peace-footing ; because, where Turkish troops 
are there can be no peace, except in that old sense 
in which men call it peace when they have made a 
wilderness. 

And, to do all these wonderful measures of reform, 
the Turk is to " take advantage of the present lull." 
Where is the " lull " ? Certainly nowhere in the lands 
east of the Hadriatic There is no lull in Bulgaria, 
where the Turk goes on with his usual work of blood 
and outrage day by day. There is no lull in Free 
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IJosnta, where the victorious patriots have driven out 
the Turk, and where they stand with their arms in 
their hands lest he should come in again. There is 
no lull on the lUack Mountain, where the triumphant 
champions of freedom, the men to whom the back of 
a Turk is the most familiar of all sights, stand ready 
to march, ready to extend their own freedom to 
their suflering brethren. While all this is going on, 
diplonutists sec a lull. Tlicy meet and talk, and 
say that, "if" the things happen which are happen- 
ing every day, then they will meet again and have 
another talk. 

The sayings and doings of Lord Derby have long 
since passed out of the range of practical |x>litics. 
lie seems to have lost even that amount of practical 
vigour whicli is involved in forbidding an act of 
humanity or in exhorting the Turk to suppress an 
iiisurrcxtion. Of all things absolutely helpless the 
most helpless surely is the conditional signature of 
the Protocol Yet, if anything, the long letter which 
accom|>anics the Protocol is more helpless still. This 
|>art of the document is really worth preserving. 
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and should place on record that the improvement of the condition of the 
Christian population of Turkey will continue to l>c an object of interest 
to all the Powers. 

" The Porte having repeatedly declared that it engaged to introduce 
reforms, it would be desirable to enumerate them on the basis of Safvet 
Pacha's Circular. In this way there could be no subsequent misunder- 
standing as to the promises made by Turkey. 

" As a period of some months would not be suflicient to accomplish 
these reforms, it would l)e preferable not to fix any precise limit of time. 
It would rest with all the powers to determine by general agreement 
whether Turkey was progressing in a satisfactory ^manner in her work 
of regeneration. 

" The Protocol should mention that Europe will continue to watch 
the progressive execution of the reforms by means of their diplomatic 
representatives. 

'* If the hopes of the Powers should once more be disappointed, and 
the condition of the Christian subjects of the Sultan should not lie 
improved, the Powers would reserve to themselves to consider in com- 
mon the action which they would deem indispensable to secure the 
well-being of the Christian population of Turkey and the interests of 
the general peace. 

" Count Schouvaloff hoped that I should appreciate the moderate 
and conciliatory spirit which actuated his Government in this expression 
or their views. They seemed to him to contain nothing incompatible 
with the principles on which the policy of England was based, and 
their application would secure the maintenance of general peace." 

It appears then that, on March 31, 1877, Lord 
Derby still believed that the Turk was going to 
reform ; he still believed that, in watching his doings, 
there would be something else to watch than the 
kind of doings which the Turk has always done 
for the last five hundred years. Such an example 
of the charity which believeth all things can be 
surpassed only by the charity of Origen and Tillot- 
son, both of whom, according to Lord Macaulay, 
did not despair of the reformation of a yet older 
offender. But, in the practical, everyday, world in 
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which we live» these illusions of a charitable senti- 
mentalisni cannot be taken into account The 
months during which Lord Derby is willing to look 
on, hoping for the regeneration of Turkey, may be 
profitably s|xmt in accomplisliing the regeneration 
of Turkey by the only means by which it can be 
regenerated, by putting an end to the rule of the Turk. 
If Lord Derby expects the regeneration of Turkey 
to be brought about by any other means, he will 
no more sec that done in 1877 than he or anybody 
else lias seen it done in any other year since 1356. 

On the whole thai, ^ the inspiration of the Cabinet 
of St James" does not seem likely to do much to- 
wards ** terminating the incident,** if, by " terminating 
the incident '* is meant putting an end to the *' eternal 
Eastern Question '* and its causes. The phrase is not 
a bad one. The presence of the Turk, and the 
•• eternal I'lastern Question" which his presence causes, 
is really only an '* incident," though it is an incident 
which has gone on for five hundred years. The Turk' 
presence in Kurope is incidental. It is something 
stranj»c, abnormal, contrary to the j^cncral system of 
Kiiro|>e, something which kcc|>s that ^yntrni alwayn 
out of gear, MHiicthing which supplies a ncvrr -failing 
^tock of difi'icultics and complications. The Turk in 
Kuro|>c, in short, answers to Loril PalmciNton's dcfmi- 
tion of dirt. lie in ••matter in the wron*^ place" 
The siMMKT the *' ini itknt " of his picjkiicc 1% 
" terminated/* by the help of whatevtr ** inspiration.** 
the better. An inspiration likely to tciminate that 
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incident might have come from the Cabinet of St. 
James in the days of Canning. It is not likely to 
come from one who proposes to fold his hands for 
some months to see what the Turk will do. Those 
who have their eyes open, and who do not talk about 
" terminating incidents," know perfectly well that the 
Turk will, during those months, go on doing as he 
has done in so many earlier months. He will go on 
making things look smooth at Constantinople, while 
he does his usual work in Bulgaria and Crete. 

But there is yet another danger. If everything 
rested with L6rd Derby, with a man who is steadfastly 
purposed to employ himself with a vigorous doing of 
nothing, we should at least have one kind of safety. 
In the hands of Lord Derby, if we do no good, we 
shall do no harm, except so far as the doing of 
nothing is really the worst form of the doing of 
harm. From him, if we hope for no active good, we 
need fear no active mischief. But there is another 
power against which England and Europe ought to 
be yet more carefully on tlieir guard. It is no use 
mincing matters. The time has come to speak out 
plainly. No well disposed person would reproach 
another either with his nationality or his religion, 
unless that nationality or that religion leads to some 
direct mischief. No one wishes to place the Jew, 
whether Jew by birth or by religion, under any dis- 
ability as compared with the European Christian. 
But it will not do to have the policy of England, the 
welfare of Europe, sacrificed to Hebrew sentiment. 
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The danger is no imaginary one. Every one must have 
marked that the one subject on which Lord Beacons- 
field, through his whole career, has been in earnest 
has been whatever has touched his own people. A 
mocker about everything else, he has been thoroughly 
serious about this. His national sympathies led him 
to the most honourable action of his life, when he 
forsook his party for the sake of his nation, and drew 
forth the next day from the Standard newspaper the 
remark that " no Jew could be a gentleman." On that 
day the Jew was a gentleman in the highest sense. 
He acted as one who could brave much and risk 
much for a real conviction. His zeal for his own 
people is really the best feature in Lord Beaconsfield's 
career. But we cannot sacrifice our people, the people 
of Aryan and Christian Europe, to the most genuine 
belief in an Asian mystery. We cannot have England 
or Europe governed by a Hebrew policy. While 
Lord Derby simply wishes to do nothing one way 
or another, Lord Beaconsfield is the active friend of 
the Turk. The alliance runs through all Europe. 
Throughout the East, the Turk and the Jew are 
leagued against the Christian. In theory the Jew 
under Mahometan rule is condemned to equal de- 
gradation with the Christian. In practice the yoke 
presses much more lightly upon the Jew. As he is 
never a cultivator of the soil, as he commonly lives 
in the large towns, the worst forms of Turkish 
oppression do not touch him. He has also endless 
ways of making himself useful to the Turk, and 
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oppressive to the Christian. The Jew is the tool of 
the Turk, and is therefore yet more hated than the 
Turk. This is the key to the supposed intolerance 
of Servia with regard to the Jews. I can speak for 
Servia ; I have no information as to Rou mania. The 
Servian legislation is not aimed at Jews as Jews, for 
Jews are eligible to the highest offices in Servia ; it is 
aimed at certain corrupting callings which in point of 
fact are practised only by Jews. Strike out the word 
''Jew/' and instead name certain callings which none 
but Jews practise, and the law of Servia might 
perhaps still be open to criticism on the ground of 
political economy ; it could be open to none on the 
ground of religious toleration. The union of the Jew 
and the Turk against the Christian came out in its 
strongest form when Sultan Mahmoud gave the body 
of the martyred Patriarch to be dragged by the Jews 
through the streets of Constantinople. We cannot 
have the policy of Europe dealt with in the like sort. 
There is all the difference in the world between the 
degraded Jews of the East and the cultivated and 
honourable Jews of the West. But blood is stronger 
than water, and Hebrew rule is sure to lead to a 
Hebrew policy. Throughout Europe, the most fiercely 
Turkish part of the press is largely in Jewish hands. 
It may be assumed everywhere, with the smallest 
class of exceptions, that the Jew is the friend of the 
Turk and the enemy of the Christian. The outspoken 
voice of the English people saved us last autumn 
from a war with Russia on behalf of the Turk. The 
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brags of the Mansion -House were answered by the 
protest of Saint Jamcs*s Hall. But we must be on 
our guard. If Russia once goes to war with the 
Turk, a thousand op{x>rtunitie3 may be found for 
picking a quarrel. Every step must be watclicd. 
As wc cannot liave tlie action of Canning, we must 
at least make sure that the inaction of Lord Derby 
shall be the worst thing that we have. 

As I have for many years read, thought and 
written, much about the present subject and other 
subjects closely connected with it — as they have, I 
may say, been through life my diief secondary object 
of study, I have thought it worth while to give a 
list of the chief articles which I have written on 
such matters during the last three and twenty years. 
I forbear to mention mere letters in newspa|)ers, 
which are endless. I think the dates will shew that 
my attention to these matters is at least not anything 
new. 

The Hyzantine Kmpire. North Ikitish Review. 
I'chiuary, iJ<5S. 

Mahometanism in the I'last and West. North 
British Review. August, 1 8$$. 

Ihe (jrcek People and the Greek Kingdom. Kdin- 
burgh Review. April, 1856. 

The llastcrn Church. ICdinburgh Review. April, 
1858. 

Mccli;eval and Modern (Weece. National Review 
January, 1864. 

€ 
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Mahomet. British Quarterly Review. January, 
1872. 

Public and Private Morality. Fortnightly Review. 
April, 1873. 

The True Eastern Question. Fortnightly Review. 
December, 1875. 

Montenegro. Macmillan's Magazine. January, 
1876. 

The Illyrian Emperors and their Land. British 
Quarterly Review. July, 1876. 

The Turks in Europe. British Quarterly Review. 
October, 1876. 

Present Aspects of the Eastern Question. Fort- 
nightly Review. October, 1876. 

The Geographical Aspect of the Eastern Question. 
Fortnightly Review. January, 1877. 

The English People in relation to the Eastern 
Question. Contemporary Review. February, 1877. 

Race and Language, Contemporary Review. 
March, 1877. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EASTERN AND WESTERN EUROPE. 

The rule of the Ottoman Turks in Europe is in 
itself a phaenomenon without a parallel in history. 
For a length of time ranging in^ different parts from » 
two to five hundred years, a large part of the fairest 
and most historic regions of the earthy a large part of 
the most renowned cities, the ancient seats of empire 
and civilization, have groaned under the yoke of 
foreign rulers, rulers whose rule is in no way changed 
by lapse of time, but who remain at the end of five 
hundred years as much strangers as they were at X 
tlie beginning. In the lands where European civiliza- 
tion first had its birth, the European has been ruled by 
the Asiatic, the civilized man by the barbarian. There 
have been other phsenomena in European history 
which have approached to this ; but there is none that 
.supplies an exact parallel. A race which stands apart 
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2 EASTERN AND WESTERN EUROPE. 

from all the other races of Europe in all which makes 
those races European, in all which distinguishes Euro- 
pean man from Asiatic or African man, has held an 
abiding dominion over those parts of Europe which 
7 are in their history preeminently European, over 
those parts of Europe from which the rest have l earned 
wellnigh all that has made Europe what it is. Alike 
in Europe and in Asia, the ancient seats of European 
dominion, the cities whence European man once ruled 
over Asia, are now in the hands of the Asiatic who rules 
in Europe. The earliest homes of European culture 
and European history have fallen under the rule of a 
race to whom European culture and European history 
are strange. The spots whence Christian teaching 
first went forth to win the nations of Europe within 
tEeChristian fold have passed into the hands of 
votaries of the faith which is the most direct enemy 
and rival of Christianity. Looked at as historical 
events, these changes might pass as being merely 
among the strangest among the strange revolutions^ 
of history. But the phenomena of Turkish rule go 
Heeper than this. Changes of this kind have happen 
in all parts of the world. They have happened wjf 
special frequency in the Eastern world. It is not 
rnerely that one dynasty or one race has overthrown 
another. It is not merely that a people of con- 
querors have held a people of subjects in bondage. 
If this were all, there would be parallels enough. 
The great and strange phaenomenon is that, while 
Europe believes itself to be the quarter of the world 
which takes the lead of all others, there is still a large 
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part of Europe, and that the part ol Europewhich has. 
so to speak, made the rest of Europe European, which 
abides under the dominion of rulers who have nothing^ 
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Jo do with Europe beyond the fact that they live and 
bear rule within its borders. 

The pha!nomena of Turkish rule in Europe are so 
strange that their very strangeness sometimes in a "^ 
manner hides itself. Our usual modes of speaking are 
at fault It is hard to describe the actual state of 
things, except by the use of words which belong to 
another state of things, and which, when applied to 
the state of things which exists in South-eastern 
Europe, liave no meaning. If we use such wortls as 
iM/i^if, people ^ gavernmtfit, law, sm^ereipi, subject, we v ' 
must give them all special and new dcfmitions. If 
we fancy that South-etistern Euro|)e contains any- 
thing which answers to the meaning of those words 
in Western Euroj>e, we arc altogether deceived. We 
have a |x>litical and social nomenclature which suits 
the nations of Western Iuiro|)e, as forming one jwli- 
tical and .social world. Wc have no s|>ccial nomen- 
clature to describe an cYp|)osite state of things at 
tlie other end of Euro|>c ; and, if wc trans|>ort our 
Western nomenclature there, we find ourselves using 
words which have nothing to answer to them. In 
fact the gap which divides the Turk from the nations 
of Euro|>e is so wide and impassable that ordinary 
language fails to express it It is so wide and im|>as. 
sable that we are sometimes tempted to forget lu^w 
wide and impassable it is. The nations of ctvili/.ctl 
Europe have so much in common with one another 
that their differences strike us all the more l>ecause 
they have so much in con^non. Wc are thereft»re apt 
to forget how much they really have in common, how 
they stand together as meml>crs of one body, bound 
together by many tics, how they are kinsfolk whose 
points of unlikcncss art after all trifling compared 
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4 EASTERN AND WESTERN EUROPE. 

with their points of likeness. As opposed to the T urk, 
they are one body. They have a crowd of things in 
common in which the Turk has no share. To under- 
stand then what the Turk really is, how strange an 
anomaly his. presence in Europe is, it will be well to 
'/ run through the chief points of likeness between the^ 
nations of civilized Europe, to point out the chief 
things which they all share as common possessions. 
When we clearly understand how much all European 
nations, in^pite of political and religious diffe rences, 
really have in common, we shall better understand 
how utterly the Turk is a stranger to all of them 
alike. 

Fully to understand the nature of this common 
store which belongs to the nations of civilized Europe, 
but in which the Turks have no share, we must go 
back to the very beginning of things. All the chief 
nations of Europe belong to one branch of the human 
family ; they all speak tongues which can be shown 
to have been at first the same tongue. There was a 
, time when the forefathers of all the nations of Europe, 
. Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Lithuanian, were 
"^ 2^11 one people, when they marched in one common 
company from the common home far away. Setting 
aside a few remnants of earlier races which our 
forefathers found in Europe, setting aside a few 
settlements which have in historic times been made 
in Europe by men of other races, all the nations of 
Europe belong to the one common Aryan stock. And 
those which do not, the Earlier remrianls, the later 
settlers, have all, with one exception, been brougHt 
more or less thoroughly within the range of Aryan 
influences. If not European by birth, they have 
become European by adoption. Here then is one 
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great common possession, namely, real original unity of . / 

race and speech. (') And it surely cannot be doubted 
that this original unity of race and speech had a most 
powerful, though an unconscious, influence, in bringing 
Uic EuroiH:an nations together as uicnibcrs of one 
great commonwealth, in distinction from tliose who 
have no sliarc in this ancestral possession. The original 
unity worked for ages before men knew anything of 
its being ; it bound men together who had no thought 
whatever of the tie which bound them. The Gaul, tlie 
Roman, the Gotli, had no knowledge of their original 
kindred. Hut that original kindred did its work all the 
same. It enabled Gaul, Roman and Goth, to be all 
fused together into one society, a society in which the 
Ilun and the Saracen had no share, l^^rst and fore- 
most then among the common iK>ssessibns of civilized 
£uro|>c, we must place the common {H>ssession of I 
Aryan 'T>lood and .spccclt Tliroughout Europe that ' 
whidi is Aryan is the rule ; that which is not Ar>'an 
is the exception. And for the most {Kirt that which 
is not Ar>'an has more or less thoroughly put on an 
Aryan guise. Here then is the first common posses- 
sion which marks off Aryan Europe from those who 
have no share in the common heritage. 

Hut original community of descent and language 
arc not all. Hy themselves they might not have been 
enough to form the nations of Kuro|>e into one great 
society. We have far-ofi* kinsfolk, sprung from the 
same ancestral stock, 5|>caking dialects of the same 
ancestral language, who have been parted off so long 
and so utterly that the cirigin.il kindred has now 
become mere matter of curious interest, with little or 
no working u|>on practical affair !&. If Latin, Teuton 
and Slave arc all kiii'^mcu to one another, the TciMan 
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and the Hindoo are kinsmen no less. And yet the 
Persian and the Hindoo are not, like the Latjn^ the 
Teuton, and the Slave, members of one gfreat com- 
monwcalth of nations. The geographical separation 
between the Eastern and the Western Aryans has 
caused the Western Aryans to form a distinct 
commonwealth of nations, quite apart from their 
Eastern kinsfolk. The Western Aryans have settled 
in lands which are geographically continuous, and 
that geographical continuity has enabled them to add 
to original tie of race and speech, the further tie of 
partnership in a common history. They all form 
part of one historic world, the >vorld of Rome. They 
all share, more or less fully, in the memories which are 
common to all who have been brought within the 
magic influence of either of the two seats of Roman 
dominion. The modern nations of Europe were 
either once subjects of the Roman Empire, or else 
they are settlers within that Empire, in the character 
half of conquerors, half of disciples. Or even if they lie 
beyond the bounds of the older Empire, even if they 
never submitted to its political authority, they have 
still bowed beneath its moral influence. All Europe, 

7 Eastern and Western, has a common right in Rome 

and in all that springs from Rome, in the laws, the 

arts, the languages, the general culture, which Rome 

taught them. Of that Roman influence there have 

. been two centres j Western Europe sat at the feet of 

/ the Old Rome by the Tiber ; Eastern Europe sat at 
the feet of the New Rome by the Bosporos. From 
Rome, Old and New, from the city of Romulus and 
from the city of Constantine, has come the civilization 
I which distinguishes Europe from Africa and Asia. 
In that heritage all Europe has a share. Prom that 
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source ail Europe has learned a crowd of ideas and 
memories and sympathies, in which those nations 
which stood outside the Roman world never had a 
share. All Europe alike has its right in those two 
languages of the Roman world which have ever been, 
in one shape or another, the groundwork of European 
culture. The Greek and the Latin tongues, the 
tongue of poetry and science, the tongue of law 
and rule, the undying literature of those two tongues, 
the endless train of thoughts and feelings which have 
their root in that literature, all these arc a common 
and an exclusive |x>sscssion of civilized Europe. 
They are a common heritage which parts ofT Roman 
Europe from those nations which never came under 
the abiding spell of Roman influence. 

Hut besides their common origin and common history, 
there is another common possession of the nations of 
EuroiK, a |x)sscssion wliidi is the greatest result of 
their common history, the greatest gift which Rome 
gave alike to her children, her subjects, her conquerors, 
and her far-ofT disciples. Uesides a common origin 
and a common history, the nations of Europe have a 
common religion. I^ides l>eing Aryan and Roman/ 
Euro{>e is also Christian. In its historic aspect, 
Christianity is the religion of the Roman Empire, the 
religion of all those lands wliicit either formed i>art of 
the Roman Empire or which received their culture 
from Rome, Old or New. It is the religion of Euroj>e; 
if it is no longer the religion of the lands out of 
Euroi>e which once were Roman, it is because in those 
lands it han undergone more or less of physical up- 
rooting. In its origin Semitic and Asiatic, Christianity 
became in its history piccmincntly Euroi>ean and 
Ar>'an. lk>ru in a remote province of the Empire, it 
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8 EASTERN AND WESTERN EUROPE. 

became the religion of the Empire; it became the 
religion of all the nations to which the Empire gave 
its creed as well as its law and its culture. But beyond 
those limits it hardly spread. It is the creed of I 
cmlized Europe and America, ^because civilized 
Europe and America share in the common heritage 
of Rome. It is not the creed of Asia and Africa ; 
because over the greater part of Asia and Africa the 
influence of Rome never spread, and where it did 
spread it has been rooted out by the events of later 
-7 history. Nor does it really affect this common 

' po.ssession that the nations of Europe have accepted 
Christianity in various forms, that each great division 
of nations has moulded the common possession into 
a shape of its own, according to its own national 
character and national feelings. To go no deeper into 

'^the divisions of Christendom^ there is on the face of 
things a Greek, a Latin, and a Teutonic Christianity, 
each of which has features which are special to itself, 
in ceremony, in discipline, and even in doctrine. And 
these differences have led to divisions, hatreds, persecu- 
tions, wars. And yet, among all this division, there is 
real unity, Christianity is, after all, a common posses- 
sion, a common tie, even among nations who are almost 
ready to refuse to one another the name of Christians. 
They may carry on their disputes even in the face of 
men of another faith, and yet, as compared with men 
of another faith, their union is stronger than their 
diversity. Between the professors of any two forms 
of Christianity the points of likeness are, after all, 
more and stronger than the points of unlikeness. In 
most cases this is true even of mere dogma. In all 
cases it is true of those indirect results of Christian 
teaching which are the truest common possession of 
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Cbristuui nations. What those results are we will go 
on to examine further ; but wc have already found a 
third note, a third possession, which the nations of 
civilized Europe — reckoning also of course their 
colonics in other lands — liavc in common and have 
almost exclusively. Civilized Europe, besides being I 
Aryan and Roman, is also Christian. ' 

We now go a step further. The common origin of 
the European nations, combined with their geogra- 
phical position, allowed tliem to have a common 
^ history. That conunon history gave tlicm a common 
^ ciroid. And that common history and conunon creed 
working together have given them a common civiliza- 
tion, a common morality, a common possession of 
J political, social, and intellectual life. Community of 
origin and community of history gave the Euro|)ean 
nations a common |x>sscsston of |x)litical and intel- 
lectual instincts, and their common faith, to say the 
least, did not stand in the way of the dcvclopement 
of those common |x>litical and intellectual instincts. 
This last assertion needs, if not some qualification, at 
least some explanation. Men who have given them- 
selves out as representatives of the Christian religion, 
men who have borne the names of Christian teachers 
and Christian rulers, have often stcKxl in the way of 
those instincts. Political freedom and intellectual 
life have often been su])prc5vsed ami proscribed in the 
name of the Christian religion. Persecutions and 
wars against men professing other creeds, against 
men professing other forms of Christianity, have 
often been decreed in the name of Chiistianity. But 
Christianity itself has dc»nc none of those things. 
Those who have done them have not ol>cycd but 
disobeyed tlie genuine teaching o( Christianity. That 
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this is so will appear more plainly when we come to 
speak of the practical working of another religion. 
The historical work of Christianity has been this. 
The common creed of Europe, working together with 
the common origin and common history of Europe, 
has produced the common civilization of Europe. 
The common creed has strengthened whatever was 
good, it has weakened whatever was evil, in the state 
of European society when that common creed was 
first adopted. It has been enabled to do so mainly 
through the negative side of its teaching. Christianity 
lays down no political or civil precepts. It prescribes 
no form of government ; it forbids no form of govem- 
" ' ment. Its precepts are purely moral. It lays down 
no code of laws. It simply lays down moral precepts, 
according to which its individual professors are bound 
to shape their private actions, and therefore according 
to which communities made up of those professors 
are bound to shape their public actions. It prescribes 
justice and mercy. It prescribes good will and good 
deeds to brethren in the faith in the first instance, but 
to men of other creeds as well. To do good unto all 
men, specially unto such as are of the household of 
faith, is the sum of its teaching. 

In short, Christianity is so far from laying down 
any political or civil' code that it does not even lay 
down a moral code. The'practical application of its 
moral precepts to political and social questions is left 
to its disciples to work out for themselves. Take for 
instance the two great features - which distingujsh 
Eastern from Western society, features which are 
closely connected with one another, and of which it 
may be safely said that one at least implies the 
/ other. Eastern society not only allows slavery and 
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polygamy^ but it is grounded upon them. An Eastern I 
nation from which slavery and polygamy were wholly i 
swept away would cease to be an Eastern nation. It 
would, whatever its geo<;raphical position, have, in 
the mo!it iai|»ortant social respects, become Western. 
To say that ICastern society is grounded on slavery 
and polygamy of course docs not imply that each par- 
ticular man in an l£astern nation is necessarily either 
a slave-owner or a master of many wives. Slavery 
and |x;lygamy on any great scale must always be 
in their own nature the privileges of the few. Itut 
Eastern society is founded on those institutions 
in the same sense in which it might be said that 
some forms of Western society have been founded 
on those ideas which, for want of better words, 
may be called by the inaccurate, but not wholly 
mejnin;^lcss, names of feudal and chivalrous. The 
|K>ssibility of slavery and ix>lygamy in all cases, their 
presence in many cases, give Eastern society its 
distinctive character. The characteristics of Western 
tocicty, on the other hand, are that polygamy has 
never existed, and that slavery has everywhere died 
out. We may say that |xilygamy has never existed ; 
for the few cases to the contrary are so purely excep- 
tional as to have no practical l>earing on the matter.(*) 
And we may say that slavery has everywhere died 
out, when it has vanished (rom every |>art of Christian 
Euro|H: anil even from the i;rcat mass of European 
colonics. This cluracter of Western scKiety is the 
fruit of Christianity working on the earlier institutions 
of the Euio|Kan nations. With regard to |>olyi;amy 
there was li.iidly any need to legislate. Christianity 
was ftPit prcachctl to societies where monogamy was 
the law ; amid (^reat licentiousness of uunncrs and a 
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lax law of divorce, no subject of the Roman Empire 
could have more than\one lawful wife at a time. And 
what was the law of the Roman Empire was in this 
respect the general law of the Teutonic nations also. 
Here then the business of Christianity was, not to 
lay down any new principle, but to work a general 
purification of morals and to abridge the licence of 
divorce. It is on this last head that rules are laid 
down in the Gospel which come nearer to the nature 
of civil precepts than any other. But it would be 
hard to find any direct prohibition of polygamy in 
the Christian Scriptures. The institution was allowed 
by the Old Law, and it is not in so many words 
taken away by the New. But every moral precept 
of Christianity tells against it And this tendency, 
working together with the teaching both of Roman 
and of Teutonic law, has caused all Christian 
nations to take monogamy for granted as something 
absolutely essential to a Christian society. With 
slavery on the other hand Christianity has had to 
fight a much harder battle. In the case of polygamy, 
Christian teaching could go hand in hand with Roman 
and Teutonic law. In the case of slavery. Christian 
teaching found both Roman and Teutonic law 
arranged against it. The New Testament contains 
no precept which directly forbids slavery ; indeed 
it assumes it as one of the ordinary conditions of 
that Roman society to which Christianity was first 
preached. But the moral precepts of Christianity are 
distinctly inconsistent with slavery, and they have in 
the end, slowly but surely, done their work. Men first 
learned that it was a sin against Christian fellowship 
to hold a fellow Christian in bondage. Thus, first 
actual slavery, and then the milder forms of serfdom 
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and villainage, have gradually died out or have been 
abolished in all European nations. The rule which 
men thus learned to apply to men of their own creed 
and their own colour they learned more slowly to 
apply to men of other creeds and other colours. The 
abolition of the slavery of the black man in European 
colonies has followed the abolition of the slavery of 
the white man in Europe itself. Personal slavery has 
so long djcd out in Western Europe, even villainage 
has so long died out in England, that we are apt to 
forget that slavery remained a common institution in 
nil Western Europe, and not least in our own island, 
for ages after the establishment of Christianity. Good 
men in the eleventh and twelfth centuries preached 
against the bondage and sale of fellow Christians, as 
good men in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
have preached against the bondage and sale of fellow 
men. Itut in the end the implied teaching of the 
Gospel has triumphed. As Christianity, working 
along with Roman law, effectually shut out poly- 
gamy, so in the end Christianity, even in the teeth of 
Roman law, has effectually driven out slaver>'. 

We may fairly say that, if there were no other 
differences, these two |>oints alone would be enough to 
distinguish Eastern and Western society. The differ- 
ence between a jiolyganious community and one in 
which l>olygamy is forbidden or unknown is an essential 
difference, a difference which runs through ever>'tliing, 
a difference of another kind from ordinary differences 
in religion, manners, or f<»rms of government. It is a 
difference which directly affects the condition of half 
tlie human sfiecies, and which indirectly affects the 
condition of the other half The whole social state 
of a polygamous and a monogamous people is wholly 
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diflferent. It is a diflference which does not admit of 
degrees, a difference in which the first step is every- 
thing. And it should further be noticed that polygamy 
. -J practically implies slavery, and that it is the greatest 
encouragement of slavery. The difference of slavery 
or no slavery by itself does not make so wide a gap, 
and it does admit of degrees. We might say that the 
prohibition of polygamy is implied in the earliest 
conception of Western society; the prohibition of 
slavery belongs only to its fullest developement. But 
both prohibitions alike are characteristic of Western 
society as we now conceive it; they form an irre- 
concileable difference between that society and any 
society which allows either of the two great evils, 
one of which we never knew, while from the other 
we have set ourselves free. 

Now as the European nations have all ^. these 
common possessions,^ historical, religious, and social, 
it has naturally followed that they have all tended 
more or less strongly to a common type of govern- 
ment and polity. It has often been shown that the 
various governments of Europe, notwithstanding all 
their points of unlikeness, and notwithstanding the 
widely different courses which they have run, have 
all sprung out of certain common elements, and that 
they have all along kept certain great ideas in com- 
mon. And, for a good while past, all of them seem to 
be, as it were, converging towards one model. The 
worst European governments in the worst times have 
kept up a certain show of right, a certain profession 
of regard for law, even where the laws were worst in 
themselves and were worst administered. And in 
later times most European governments, even those 
which have been in some things unjust and oppres- 
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sive, have tended more and more towards a system 
which does tolerably fair justice between man and 
man, at all events in matters wbcre the interest of the 
government is not concerned. Where European 
governments have become most nearly despotic, it 
has always been by the overthrow or dying out' of 
earlier and freer institutions. And in every European 
country but one, despotism has in its turn died out or 
been overthrown. Russia is now the only European 
country which has notjiomc kind of political constitu- • 
tioiij some measure of ]K>litical freedom, greater or' 
less. In making this exception, we must remember, • 
on the one hand, that Russia is, both through its geo- ( 
graphical position and through its former bondage \ 
to Asiatic rulers, the least European of European 
countries. And we must remember also that, though 
Russia has as yet no political constitution, yet even ' 
in Ru.«ia there arc many tendencies at work in 
the direction of frcctlom, and that public opinion is 
beginning to have a i>owcr there which would have 
seemed im|x>ssible only a short time back. Hut of 
the countries of Western Euro|>e, all at this moment 
have constitutions of some kind. We may say, at all 
events by com|>arison with other times and places, 
that all the governments of Western Europe, though 
doubtless some are better than others, all fairly dis- 
charge the first duties of government. It is only in 
a very few parts of Western I^uro|>c, that any great 
crime of one man against another is likely to go 
unpunished. And, even where it i% so, the fault can 
hardly t)e said to rest either with the law or with the 
government, but rather with some local cause which 
makes it hard to put the law in force. One Western 
government is doubtless iKtter than another, whether 
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in the law itself or in the administration of the law. 
But all of them fairly discharge the great duty of 
defending their subjects from wrong to their persons 
or properties. In all of them the voice of the nation 
has some way, more or less perfect, of making itself 
known. In all of them the ruler has a right to allegi- 
ance from the subject, because the subject receives pro- 
tection from the ruler. In short, in Western Europe, 
and above all in England, we are so used to the rule 
of law that we can hardly understand the absence of 
law. We can understand the temporary suspension 
of law through a state of war or revolution ; we 
cannot understand its abiding absence. In one 
sense indeed the utter absence of law is impossible. 
In every society, even the rudest, there is some check, 
either of religion or of traditional custom, upon the 
personal will of the ruler. But the regular legal order 
of things to which Western Europe is used, and to 
which England has very long been used, is by no 
means a thing which has existed in all times and 
places. The notion of an appeal to the law in the 
case of any wrong is so familiar to our minds that we 
find it hard to' conceive a state of things where no 
such appeal is to be had. But it is specially im- 
portant to remember that the good administration of 
justice, an administration which has been getting 
better and better for nearly two hundred years, and 
to which we are so thoroughly accustomed that we 
are apt to take it for granted, is a thing which has 
been rare in the history of the world, and which in 
its perfect form is not very old among ourselves. 

Speaking roughly then, and by comparison with 
other times and places, we may say that iq all the 
countries of Western Europe the main ends of govern- 
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mcnt are well carried out. This or that government 
may be lacTTn some^articular points ; but on the 
whole it is an instrument otjgog^ To say the very 
least, it does more good than it does harm. And 
more than this, as a rule, the governments of Western 
Europe are national governments. There are particu- 
lar parts in several of the countries of Western Europe 
in which men complain, with greater or less reason, 
that they are not under national governments, that 
they arc under governments which arc not of their 
own choosing and which they would willingly throw 
off. But the parts where complaints of this kind are 
made make up but a very small part of Western 
Europe. They are mere exceptions to a general rule. 
And, even where people complain of a foreign 
dominion, that foreign dominion does not, as com- 
{Nired with other times and places, carry with it any 
monstrous oppression. In no [lart of Western Euro(>e 
IS there such a sight to be seen as that of a large 
country where the (>coplc of the land are in bondage 
to foreign rulers, where they are shut out from any 
real share in the government of their own land, and 
where they cannot get any redress from their foreign 
rulers, even for their greatest wrongs. Even the 
exceptional cases which have just been S|>okcn of are 
something very different from this. And. setting 
those exceptional cases aside, the whole of Western 
Euro()c may be fairly said to be under governments 
which are really national governments, governments 
which the |>eople of the Und may wish to improve in 
this or that iM>int, but which they do not wish to 
throw off alt(»gcthcr. The nation and the (tovern- 
ment have common interests, common feelings. The 
Government may fail rightly to understand the 
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interests, feelings, and wishes of the nation ; but it has 
not, openly and avowedly, interests, feelings, and wishes 
opposed to those of the nation. The King or other 
chief of the Government is the acknowledged head of 
the nation. Even if in any case he chances to be of 
foreign birth, he throws off as far as he can the character 
of a stranger^ and puts on as far as he can the cha- 
racter of a native ruler. If not a countryman by birth, 
he becomes a countryman by adoption. His govern- 
ment may be better or worse ; his personal character 
may make him more or less popular; but in any 
case the nation accepts him as its leader at home and 
its representative abroad. The land, the nation, and 
the chief of the nation are all bound together. The 
interests of England and the interests of the English, 
the interests of France and the interests of the 
French, are phrases of exactly the same meaning. 
Nor does it come into any man's head that the Queen 
of Great Britain or the President of the French 
Republic has, in any public matter at home or 
abroad, any personal interests opposite to or separate 
from the interests of the lands and nations over 
which they severally rule. 

Now it should here be noticed that, though nearly 
the whole of Western Europe is now under national 
governments, it is far from being true that all those 
governments were national governments from the 
beginning. Most of them had their beginning in 
conquest ; most of them began in the forcible settle- 
/ ment of one people in a land occupied by another 
people. But in most cases it has gradually come 
to be forgotten that the government had itJ b^in- 
ning in conquest. The conquerors and conquered 
have, sooner or later, learned to feel as one people. 
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and to acknowledge a common head in the ruler of 
their common land. Sometimes the conquerors have 
learned the language and manners of the conquered ; 
sometimes the conquered have learned the language 
and manners of the conquerors. Sometimes the 
conquerors have taken the name of the conquered ; 
sometimes the conquered have taken the name of 
the conquerors. In either case, conquered and con- 
querors have, sooner or later, become one people; 
and, in some cases, even where they have not so 
thoroughly become one people as this, even where 
the languages of the conquerors and the conquered 
have gone on side by side, it has been found that 
old wrongs can be thoroughly forgotten, and that the 
two nations have practically become one in face of all 
other nations. Thus, in the old days of the Roman 
dominion, when the Roman Kmpire was spread over 
all the lands around the Mediterranean nca, the con* 
quered nations were, step by step, admitted to the 
rights of Romans. They adopted the language and 
manners of Rome ; they forgot their old national names 
and feelings, and spoke of themselves only as Romans. 
So in later times, when the German people of the 
Franks settlcti in a large part of Gaul and (gradually 
spread their [wwcr over the rest, the con<|uerors and 
the con<jucrcd gra<lually became one people. The 
conc|uerors learned the langua^^e of the conquered, 
and the c(>nqucrc<l came, step by step, to call 
themsrU'es by the name of the con<|ucrors. It 
matters to no man in I'Vance now, whether his 
forefathers lon^ ajjo were of IlMrrian, Celtic, Roman, 
(tothic, Hurgumlian. or I'rankish bhxxl. All are now 
thoroughly minified t<»^rtlicr in the one French 
nation. So in our own island, where Englt.sh« Scots, 

c a 
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and Welsh have been brought together, partly by 
conquest, partly by treaties, though old national 
feelings are not forgotten, though even distinct 
languages are still to some extent in use, yet all 
form politically one nation. No man in Great 
Britain wishes to throw off the common government 
of Great Britain, or to cut off hfs own part of Great 
Britain from the rest. So again, when England 
was conquered by the Normans, and a foreign 
king and a foreign nobility bore rule over the land, 
still the conquerors and the conquered drew near 
together in a wonderfully short time. The conquerors 
gradually learned to speak the tongues of the con- 
quered, to share their feelings, and to call themselves 
by their name. It matters nothing to any Eng- 
lishman now whether his forefathers ages back were 
of Old-English or of Norman birth. It mattered but 
little even so soon after the Conquest as the reign of 
Henry the Second. In all these cases, governments 
which began in conquest have, sooner or later, some- 
times very soon indeed, become national governments. 
And we may remark that the tendency of conquerors 
and conquered to be in this way fused together is 
especially characteristic of Western Europe, and 
above all, of those parts of Western Europe which 
formed parts of the Roman Empire. For the in- 
fluence of Rome on men's minds was such that, 
within the provinces which had become thoroughly 
Roman, all conquerors, at least all Aryan conquerors, 
came so far under its power as at least to learn to 
speak some form of the Roman language. In Italy 
above all, though the land has been conquered over 
and over again, though till lately it was divided 
among many separate governments, yet all the 
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successive conquerors had learned the speech of 
the land, and had become one with the people of 
the land where they settled. One can have no doubt 
that, in all these cases, the common origin of the 
Kuropean nations, even though they knew nothing 
about it, had a real eflcct in making it easier for 
diflfcrent nations to join into one. And in the lands 
which had become thoroughly Roman the process 
of union was easier stilL 

We have thus seen how many things all the nations 
of Euro|>c, among all their diflcrences, really have 
in common. | l*hcy have a common origin, a ^onmion 
history, a«^ommon religion, a common civilization,! 
i common social, moral, and political ideas. And I 
the result of all this is that they, for the most part,j 
live under national governments, under fairly •good' 
governments — that, even where the government began 
in conquest the conquerors and the conquered have 
commonly been able to conic together as one |>eoplc — 
that there is no large i>art of Western Euro|>e where 
the people of the land can even pretend that they 
are under foreign rulers — that in the few |)arts where" 
there is foreign rule, that foreign rule does not carry' 
with it iiny very gross oppression. We have seen, 
that in the countries of Western Kuro{>e there is 
iHi seiKiration of interest or feeling between the 
land, the i>eople, and the government. The nation; 
is a body of which the King or other ruler is the head. 
When we liave well taken in all these things, we shall 
be really able to understand the |>eculiar |M)Mticin of 
the Turks in Southeastern Huro|>c, and how utterly « 
it diflcrs from anything to which wc are used in 
Western LurojK:. 
Thus the Turks have given their name to the land 
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which they conquered, exactly as the Franks have 
given their name to the land which they conquered. 
The one land is called Turkey, as the other is called 
France. But the history of the Turks in Greece, 
Bulgaria, Servia, and the other lands which they 
conquered has been quite different from the history 
of the Franks in Gaul. The Franks in Gaul have 
been altogether lost in the general mass of the 
people of the land. But the Turks in Turkey are 
just as distiact now from the mass of the people of 
the land as they were "when they first came into 
it. It is not . a question whether a man's remote 
forefathers were Turks or not; the question is a 
much more immediate and practical one, whether a 
man is himself a Turk or not The Tu/'^-S* though 
they have been in some parts of Turkey jor fivj^, 
hundred j'ears, have still never become the peo£lfi 
9f the land, nor have they in any way become one 
with the people of the land. They still remain as 
they were when they first came in, a people oS^trangerS^ 
bearing rule over the people of the land, but in every 
way distinct from them. They have not adopted the 
language and manners of the people of the land, nor 
have the people of the land adopted their language 
and manners. After dwelling in the same land for so 
many ages, they have never become the country- 
men of the people of the land ; they still remain 
foreigners and oppressors. The process of conquest, 
which in all western conquests came to an end sooner 
or later, still goes on in the lands conquered by the 
Turk. So far as there is any law and government at 
all, it is carried on for the interests of the conquering 
strangers, and not for the interest of the people of the 
land. [The so-called sovereign is in no sense the head 
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of the people of the land, but is simply the head of 
the conquering strangers. 

Now when we have thoroughly taken in the real 
nature of such a state of things as this, we at once 
ask how it came about Wc ask why it is that there 
b in South-eastern Europe a state of things so 
different from anything to which wc are used in 
Western Europe ? Why is it that, while in the West 
the differences between conquerors and conquered 
have t>een everywhere gradually forgotten, in the 
East the difference ren\ains as strong at the end of 
five hundred years as it was at the beginning ? Why 
has tlie Turk failed to assimilate the |>eople of the 
land, and why liave the people of the land failed no 
less to assimilate the Turk f Why has the Turk not 
been able to do as the Roman did of old, to win the 
people of the land to his own speech and manners, to 
make them in short Turks, as the people of Gaul and 
Spain became Romans ? Or why, on the other hand, 
could not the Turk lose himself among the people of 
the land whom he conquered, as the Frank lost himself 
in Gaul, as the Lombard did in Italy, as the Norman 
did in England ? Why is it that the people of the 
land and their conquerors have never in all these 
years been fused into one people, in the same way 
which happened in all the other cases which we liave 
mentioned ? Why is it that, while, in all these other 
cases, a government which began in conquest has gra- 
dually become a national (government, discharging the 
duties of government, while it has often become a 
thorou|;hly free government, the Turk \\a% in all these/ 
ages never given so much as common protection fon 
life, pro{>erty, and |>ersonal rights to the nations under 
his rule / The causes are many ; some of tlicm are to 
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be found in the earlier history of the lands which the 
Turk invaded ; some are to be found in the peculiar 
position of the Turk himself. We may say that the/ 
first set of causes made it harder for any conquering \ 
people in those lands to become naturalized as they 
did in the West, and that the peculiar position and 
character of the Turk made what in any case would 
have been hard altogether impossible. 

We have thus traced out the chief points in which 
the nations of Western Europe agree with one another, 
and we have shewn in a general way how their state 
differs from the state of the South-eastern lands which 
are under the rule of the Turks. We must now go on 
to trace out more in detail what the rule of the Turks 
is, and the causes which made it what it is. But before 
we go into these points, it will be well to set forth 
rather more at length some of the points which, even 
were the Turks away, would stiir distinguish Western 
and Eastern Europe. These differences ought to be 
well understood, because they certainly helped the 
advance of the Turks when they invaded these lands, 
and because they have a direct bearing on the relation 
of the Turks to the subject nations and of the subject 
nations to one another. These points of difference 
between Eastern and Western Europe, which were 
points of difference before the Turks came, and which 
will remain points of difference even if the Turks are 
taken away, will fittingly form the subject of a separate 
chapter. 



NOTES. 

(I, fk 5.) Ill Bpeaking thils I am fully aware lbat« ia a tInctJy 

ipeccli it no sure index of race What Mr. Sayce my at tW 
bcfuminf ot the 6fth chapter of hit Pnnciplefl of Comparatirc Philology 
b periectly tnw from a purely icientifk view. That b to lay, no natiua b 
of ahaolatdy |>af c cIcKent No nation can make out inch a pcUi|»rce a* 
woiikl Mth/y a Uwyer in the cafe of a man claiminf; an estate or a peer- 
afc. lt«t for practical and hiilorical piirpotca, speech is, not indeed a 
wre indea, bat a |Hesum|>tion of race. We ammue speech as the index 
of rscc, except when we know historically that a nation has changed its 
speech ; and for historical and fnactical parpoacs we <lo not need that 
alaolate parity of race which b demandcvl by the scientific in(|alrer. 
We may compare a nation to a Roman grtu, which ttaricd as a family, 
bat which ia coarse of time admitted msay meml^rs who were not 
natarally descemled from the original foreCather. We apply ia short 
the Roman Uw of ailoption to naii<»na as well as to families. For 
hi«t«*ricaJ |«ar|MMct, wc aaanie Tcntocis Slarcs or any other pe«>|>W 
auukcd oat by distinction ot speech, to be (ur htstorKal porpoaes s race, 
eiren thoagh theie will always be some admistufe of blood, ami m 
some cases a great «leaL It t«po«Mble fur inslatKe that the («auli»h or 
the Greek nations, at the hr^ time when we hear of them, were largely 
nude ap of pco|>le who were not (Weeks gr Gault by bUHid, but had 
simply adopted the (taalbh or the (Week tongae. Aboat Ihif hi^ory can 
•ay nothinf . Hat hiMory can lay tot certain thai in after agrt the (isnb 
eschsnged (hrtr own ttmgae Un latin, while tlie (tieekt kr|4 the«r own 
trmgae. 1 iherelore do not «cra|>le l<> %peak of race ami sfieech in a 
manner which is ^lerfectly trwe for my prevent |«tti|>otr, tlioagh it may not 
Im (|«ttc •oentifkally accaraie. For instance I thoald my that among 
the Slatrotiic naltcmt there n unity (»f race and ft|»rech. The Slaves may 
la prr hiuoiic ttme« have aaumiUtrd other natint««, at %re know that they 
MBimiistad the onginnl Bulgarians, liut lor all {wactical pur|tuae« they 
lu«m (ma race, matk««l out by the u«e uf a kindred apeech. To apeak of 
the SlsvooK lace i« hulotMalljr true. th«fugh it may m>t be scientibcally 
accurate. llut to ft|irak of the '* I ami race" kt neither Kientifically ac- 
laratc nor hbtorK.illy ttue. Fur the •«> calkil lalia race is simply made 
up of naliotwuhith at diflerrtit tin»es mlufKal the I aim language. Iml 
uhtch we know had no (uitlier connexion with the origiaal Latm than 
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coining of the same common Aryan stock, while some of them, namely, 
whatever is uf Iberian descent, are not Aryan at all. Tlie reader will 
thus understand in what sense I use the word race in these chapters. 
Tlie people of Hydra are Greek by speech, Albanian by race. The 
people of Psara are Greek both by speech and race, even though they 
may in prse-historic times have had Karian or Phoenician forefathers. I 
have worked this matter out at greater length in the CoitUmporary 
Review for March, 1877. 

(a, p. II.) Polygamy was utterly unknown both to Greek and to 
Roman law. The story of Anaxandrid^ King of Sparta (Herodotus, 
v. 40), who vras specially allowed for a special reason to have two wives 
at once, only brings the general rule into greater prominence. So 
something like polygamy seems to have been practised by one or two of 
the later Macedonian kings, besides the well-known case of Alexander 
himself. But this only shows that they had partially adopted Eastern 
manners, and the practice never became usual even among kings, much 
less among other men. Among the Germans, Tacitus (Germania, 18), 
speaks of polygamy as practised only by a few for special reasons — 
" Prope soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, exceptis admo- 
dum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob nobilitatem,* plurimis nuptiis 
ambinntur." So even in Christian times the Merwing Dagobert 
(Fredegar, c. 50) had three acknowledged queens at once. "Tres 
habebat ad instar Salomonis reginas, maxime et plurimas concubinas." 
But all such cases are exceptional. It was not legal polygamy, but 
a lax law of divorce, with which Christianity had to struggle, alike 
among Greeks, Romans, and Teutons. 



CHAPTER II. 

TIIR RACES OF EASTERN EUROPE. 

The object of the present chapter is to point out 
those features in the historv and condition of South- 
eastern Europe which would, even if the Turk were 
away, make it diflferent in many tjiings from Western 
Europe. These points of difTerence may be shortly 
summed up in one, that distinctions of race and creed 
are far more lasting in Eastern Europe than they 
are in Western. The great case, the case where there 
is the widest difTerence of all, is of course the difTer- 
ence between the Turk and his Christian subjects. 
But the wide gap between race and race, between 
creed and creed, though it takes its strongest and 
most repulsive form in the case of the Turk, is not 
altogether |)eculiar to his case. If we go back to the 
times before the Turk came, we .should still fmd in 
South-eastern Kuro|>e a state of things quite difTctcnt 
to that to which we are uscil in Western Euro|>e. 
The difTerence will of course not be so great, nor 
will it be at all of the same kind, as the difference 
which has been made by the coming of the Turk. 
Still there is a widely marked difference, and a 
difTerence the causes of which it is well worth our 
while to search out 
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A very small amount of thought will shew that all 
diflferences of race and speech are much more marked 
and much more lasting in the East of Europe than 
they are in the West. It will also shew that differ- 
ences in religion have greater importance in the East 
than they have in the West, and that they put on 
more of the character of national differences. In the 
West, as we have seen, the different races which have 
settled in each of the great countries of Western 
Europe have come together to form one distinct 
nation in each. In each land, say England, France, 
Germany, one type of man, marked by the use of one 
language, is the rule. Everything which departs from 
that rule, everything which uses any other language, 
is exceptional. And anything that departs from the 
general rule takes for the most part the form of mere 
fragments or survivals, objects of curious historical 
and linguistic interest, but having no bearing on 
practical politics. The political unity of France is not 
threatened because Flemish, Walloon, Breton, Basque, 
and Provencal are all spoken within the French border. 
The political unity of Great Britain is not threatened 
because Welsh and Gaelic are spoken within its 
coasts. The recent conquests of Germany stand on 
a different ground, because they are recent conquests, 
and because each of the disaffected districts lies in 
close neighbourhood to a larger population of its 
own speech. If the Breton-speaking districts of 
France joined on to a large independent Breton- 
speaking state, the Breton element in France would 
not be so politically unimportant as it now is. Ireland 
stands on a different ground, partly because two great 
islands never can be so thoroughly united as a con- 
tinuous territory, partly because for some centuries 
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a variety of causes made the state of things in Ireland 
rather Eastern than Western.(^) With these excep- 
tions» the rule holds good. In Western Europe each 
land has a dominant type, Roman or Teutonic ; 
whatever dc|>arts from both those tyfKS is every- 
where exceptional and politically unimportant And 
the exceptional districts, where there are any, mark 
their cliaractcr as survivals by their geographical 
position. The old tongues, those which are older 
than both Roman and Teutonic, live on only in 
corners by themselves. In no part of Western 
Europe do we fmd districts inhabited by men 
diflfering in speech and national feeling, lying in 
distinct patches here and there over a large country. 
A district like one of our larger counties in which 
one parish, perhaps one hundred, s|>oke Welsh, another 
I^tin, another English, another Danish, another Old- 
I'Vcnch, another the tongue of more modern settlers, 
Memings, Huguenots or Palatines, is something which 
we fmd hard to conceive, and which, as applied to our 
own land or to any other Western land, sounds absurd 
on the face of it. 

When we pass into South-eastern Euro|>c, this 
state of thing% the very idea of which seems 
absurd in the Wc^t, is found to l>e perfectly real. 
All the races which we find dwelling there at the 
beginning of recorded history, together with several 
races which have come in since, all remain, not as 
mere fragments or survivals, Init as nations each with 
its national language and national feelings and each 
liaving its greater or less share of practical im|K>rtancc 
in the |X)litics of the present moment. Setting aside 
races which have simply passed through the country 
without occupying it, wc may say that all the races 
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which have ever settled in the country are there still as 
distinct races. And, though each race has its own par- 
ticular region where it forms the whole people or the 
great majority of the people, still there are large dis- 
tricts where diflerent races really live side by side in the 
very way which seems so absurd when we try to con- 
ceive it in any Western country. We cannot conceive 
a Welsh, an English, and a Norman village side by 
side ; but a Greek, a Bulgarian, and a Turkish village 
side by side is a thing which may be seen in many 
parts of Thrace. The oldest races in those lands, those 
which answer to Ba.sques and Bretons in Western 
Europe, hold quite anothef position from that of 
Basques and Bretons in Western Europe. They form 
three living and vigorous nation.s, Greek, Albanian, 
and Rouman. They stand as nations alongside of 
the Slaves who came in later, and who answer roughly 
to the Teutons in the West, while all alike are under 
the rule of the Turk, who has nothing answering to 
him in the West But it must be further remembered 
that this abiding life of races and languages is 
not confined to the lands which are under the Turk. 
It comes out in its strongest form in these lands ; but 
it comes out also in a form nearly as strong in the lands 
which form the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. It is in 
short a characteristic of Eastern Europe generally as 
distinguished from Western. And the causes of this 
I difference will be easily seen, if we look carefully into 
I the history of Eastern Europe as distinguished from 
! Western. 

The main causes of this difference between Eastern 
and Western Europe are twofold. The first cause 
is the different position which the Roman Empire 
held in the West of Europe and in the East. The 
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second cause is the presence in the East of certain 
%^ elements which have nothing answering to them 
^ in the West East and West have three elements 
in common, while the East has a fourth element 
which it has all to itself. \ First, there are, both 
in East and West, the nations which were there 
before the Roman power begaaV Secondly, there is 
the Roman power itself, still exbting in its effects. 
3 Thirdly, there are the Aryan nations which came in 
since the establishment of the Roman power. All 
tlicsc arc common to West and East ; only their 
proportions and relations to one another are not the 
same in the East as they are in the West, a diflerence 
which is caused by the different positions which the 
Roman power held in the two cases. But, fourthly, the 
East has a fourth element which is not to be found 
in the West, namely the non-Aryan races which have 
come in since the establishment of the Roman |)owcr. 
Among thc5»e the Turks arc the most ini|>ortant ; but 
they are not the only non- Aryan settlers, and the 
difference between the settlement of the Turks and 
the settlements of the other non-Ar>Mn races form:* 
one of the most instructive parts of our whole subject. 
In examining the^e two causes of those differences 
between Eastern and Western Kuro|)e which lie on 
the surface, we shall find that the condition of the 
earlier nations which were there l>efore the Romans 
came, and over whom they extended their |x>wer, 
was altogether different in the Kant from wlut it wa<i 
in the West. In the Went, in Gaul and S|wiin, the 
Romans found nations much lesn civili/eti than them- 
selves, nations which were ready to KM>k up to their 
conquerors as mantern and to adopt the l.in^ua^^e, the 
manners, and the name of Romans. In the West 
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therefore the first element, the element older than 
the Roman dominion, has lingered on only in the 
shape of fragments and survivals. The great mass of 
the people of those lands became practically Roman. 
In the West the second element in our list, the 
Roman element, swallowed up nearly the whole of 
the first But in Eastern Europe the Romans found 
a nation more civilized than themselves, a nation 
which they conquered politically, but to which in 
everything else they were as ready to look up, as the 
nations of the West were ready to look up to them. 
This was the Greek nation. When the Romans 
conquered the South-eastern lands, they found there 
three great races, the Greek, the Illyrian, and 
the Thracian. Those three races are all there 
still. The Greeks speak for themselves. The 
Illyrians. are represented by the modern Albanians. 
The Thracians are represented, there seems every 
reason to believe, by the modern Roumans.(*) 
Now had the whole of the South-eastern lands 
been inhabited by Illyrians and Thracians, those 
lands would doubtless have become as thoroughly 
Roman as the Western lands became. There would 
be in the East Romance and Slavonic nations, as 
there are in the West Romance and Teutonic na- 
tions, with perhaps some fragments and survivals 
of .Illyrian and Thracian lingering on, as Basque and 
Breton have lingered on in the West. But the posi- 
tion of the Greek nation, its long history and its high 
civilization, hindered this. The Greeks could not 
become Romans in any but the most purely political 
sense. Like other subjects of the Roman Empire, 
they gradually took the Roman name ; but they kept 
their own language, literature, and civilization. In 
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diort wc may say that the Roman Empire in the 
East became Greek, and that the Greek nation became 
Roman. The Eastern Empire and the Greek -speaking 
bnds became nearly coextensive. Greek became 
the one language of the Eastern Roman EmpirCi^ 
while those that spoke it still called themselves 
Romans.0 Till quite lately, that is till the modern 
ideas of nationality began to spread, the Greek- 
speaking subjects of the Turk called themselves by 
no name but that of Romans. This people, who 
might be called cither Greek or Roman, but who have 
now again taken up the Greek name, has lived on as 
a distinct nation to our own time. It is a nation 
which has largely assimilated its neighbours, but 
which has not been assimilated by them. 

While the Greeks thus took the Roman name 
without adopting the Latin language, another [Kople 
in the IListcrn |)cninsula adopted both name and 
language, exactly as the nations of the West did. 
' If, as there is good reason to believe, the modern 
Roumans represent the old Thracians that nation 
came under the general law, exactly like the 
Western nations. The Thracians became thoroughly 
Roman in s|)cech, as they have ever since kept 
the Roman name. They form in fact one of the 
Romance nations, just as much as the |>eople of Gaul 
orS|>ain. They are a Romance nation on the ICastcrn 
Side of the Iladriatic instead of on the Western. 
Tlie third nation, that of the Illyrians, Ski|>ctar, 
or Albanians, have l>een largely assimilated by the 
Greeks. Though they may l)c truly said to exist as 
a nation, still their existence as a nation has t>ccn 
mainly owing to their Ixing a wild |>coplc living in 
a wild country. Tlicy hold a i>osition between that 
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of a nation like the Greeks and that of a mere survival 
of a nation like the Basques. The Roumans too, 
though they learned the Roman language and have 
kept the Roman name, can never have so fully adopted 
the Roman civilization as the Gauls and Spaniards 
did. In short, the existence of a highly civilized 
people like the Greeks hindered in every way the in- 
fluence of Rome from being so thorough in the East 
as it was in the West. The Greek nation lived on, and 
alongside of itself, it preserved the other two ancient 
nations of the peninsula. Thus all three have lived 
on to the present as distinct nations. Two of them, 
the Greeks and the Illyrians, still keep their own 
languages, while the third, the old Thracians, speak 
a Romance language and call themselves Roumans. 

Thus the existence of the Greek nation with its 
higher civilization has influenced the relations of the 
Roman power to the old nations of the peninsula, and 
it has kept them alive as nations. It also affected the 
relations of the Roman power to the Aryan nations, 
which came in afterwards. These are, to sum it 
up in a word, the Slaves. The Slavonic nations 
hold in the East a place answering to that which 
is held by the Teutonic nations in the West. They 
were the later Aryan settlers, the settlers who came 
into the Empire after the establishment of the Roman 
power. The Teutonic nations themselves founded no 
lasting settlements within the Eastern Empire.(*) The 
Goths used the Eastern Empire as a highway to the 
West; they marched through it at pleasure, but it 
was not till they had reached the West that they 
founded lasting Gothic kingdoms.('^) On the northern 
frontier of the Eastern Empire Teutonic kingdoms 
were founded by the Gepidae and the Lombards. 
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But even these were not lasting. The Gepidae were 
cut off altogether, and the Lombards passed into 
Italy* to find their real place in history there. The 
place in history which in the West belongs to the 
Teutonic nations which founded kingdoms in Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy, is filled in the East by the Slavonic 
nations who made their way into the Empire, and 
were the forefathers of the present inhabitants of 
Croatia and Dalmatia, of enslaved Bosnia and Bul- 
garia, of liberated Servia and of unconquered 
Montenegro. Just like the Teutons in the West, the 
Slaves in the East came into the Empire in all 
manner of characters, as captives, as mercenaries, as 
allies, at last as conquerors. In the sixth century 
they carried havoc through all the provinces between 
the Hadriatic and the Euxine ; in the seventh century 
the Emperors found it wise to allow them to make 
permanent settlements in those provinces which in 
time grew into regular kingdoms. From this time 
we must count the Slavonic fxroplc and the Slavonic 
languages as one great clement, in number |>crhaps 
the greatest element, in the lands which form the 
great eastern peninsula of Euro|>e. 

But though the Slaves in the East t hus answer in many 
ways to the Teutons in the West, their |K)sition with 
regard to the Eastern Empire was not c|uitc the same 
as tliat of the Teutons towards the Western ICmpire. 
Tlie Western Empire was purely Roman. The 
Eastern Empire was from one side Roman, and from 
another side Greek. Its capital was the old (jreck city 
of Byzantium, refounded and enlarged to t>ci:ome the 
New Rome or Constantinople. Its capital then wa^ 
at once Greek and Roman, aud so was the dominion 
of which it was the lurad. It was [Kjlitically Roman, 
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but intellectually Greek. Its political traditions, its 
laws, the succession and titles of its Emperors, were 
all Roman, and, down to its fmal conquest by the 
Turks, it never knew any name but the Roman Empire. 
Latin remained for some ages the language of 
government and warfare. Byzantine Greek is full of 
Latin technical terms, very much as English is, through 
the effects of the Norman Conquest, full of Frendi 
technical terms. But Greek was the language of 
literature and religion, and in the end it drove Latin 
out for all purposes. Thus, while the nations which 
pressed into the Western Empire came within the reach 
of an undivided Roman influence, those which pressed 
into the East came within the reach of a divided in- 
fluence, partly Greek, partly Latin. Such a divided 
influence was in itself less strong than the purely 
Latin influence in the West. Add to this that the 
Roman power in the East was centred in a single city 
in a way in which it was not in the West. The moral 
power of the Old Rome has been far greater than 
that of the New. But the physical power of the New 
Rome as a city has been far greater than that of the 
Old. The Roman Empire grew out of the Old Rome ; 
but, when the Roman power was at its height, the 
local Rome itself had ceased to be the ruling city. 
All Western Europe had, so to speak, become Rome, 
and the iocal Rome itself was not more Roman than 
other parts. Its geographical position, which had 
made it the head of Italy, hindered it from remaining 
the political head of Western Europe. The city of 
Rome was taken over and over again by Teutonic con- 
querors ; but by that very means its conquerors came 
more and more under Roman influences. Thus in the 
West the political succession of the Old Rome passed 
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away to Teutonic kings, while Rome herself, through 
the absence of the Emperors, became the seat of a 
new kind of dominion under her bishops. The New 
Rome, on the other hand, was a great city, a great 
fortress, whidi, as a city and fortress, commanded the 
whole Eastern Empire, and which for nine hundred 
years no foreign invader could ever take. Hence, 
in the West, as the Roman power died out politically, 
its moral influence was strengthened. In the East it 
lived on as a political |x>wer, a |)ower centred in one 
great city, a city which the nations which |)ressed 
into the ICmpire were always tr>*ing to take but never 
could. Hie Slaves who pressed into the Ivastcrn 
Empire admired and reverenced and looked up to the 
New Rome. Tlicy learned its religion, and much of 
its civilization. Still it remained a separate |K>litical 
power, with which they were often at war. It followed 
from all this that the Slaves in the Eastern Empire 
remained distinct, in a way in which Goths, Franks, 
and Hurgundians in the Western Empire did not. 
They learned much from the half Roman, half Greek, 
power with which they had to do; but they did not 
themselves become either Greek or Roman, in the way 
in which the Teutonic con<iucrors in the Western 
Empire iMxame Roman. Thus, as the existence ot 
the Greek nation and Greek civili/.ation preserved the 
older nations as distinct nations so the half Greek, 
half Roman, character of the I'^stcrn Empire, com- 
bined with the centring of its whole |K)wer in a 
single city, kept the new comers, that is chiefly the 
Slaves, also a|iart as distinct nations. Thus, while in 
the West everythinjj except a few survivals of earlier 
nations, is cither Konun or Teutonic, in tlic East, 
Greeks, lUyrians, Thracians or Roununs, and Slaves, 
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all stood side by side as distinct nations when the 
next set of invaders came, and they remain as distinct 
nations still. 

We thus see that, even with regard to the three 
elements which Eastern and Western Europe may be 
said to have in common, there are some marked dif- 
ferences between the two. In both there were the 
nations who were there before the Roman times, there 
was the Roman power itself, and there were the 
Aryan nations which had come in since the establish- 
ment of the Roman power. But we have seen that 
the relations betweefh these three elements were not 
quite the same in the East and in the West In the 
I East the distinctions of race and language were broader 
I and more lasting than they were in the West. Still, 
I with all their differences and rivalries, these nations had 
{ much in common ; they all had their share in those 
} things which are the common heritage of Christian 
\ Europe. They were all Aryan ; they were all Christian ; 
they had all come more or less fully under Greek and 
I Roman influences. Still various causes had made it 
' hard for them to unite, and they remained distinct 
' and often hostile nations. These points become of 
importance when we come to the fourth element in 
Eastern Europe, the settlement in it of nations wholly 
foreign alike to Greeks, Albanians, Thracians, and 
Slaves — nations, in a word, which were neither Aryan 
. nor Christian. The last and greatest of these were 
: the Ottoman Turks. But before we come to the 
history of the Ottoman Turks, it will be well to com- 
pare their settlement with the earlier settlements of 
^ther nations more or less akin to them,(^ as this 
^comparison will be found to be one of the most 
instructive parts of our subject 
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The relations of Eastern and of Western Europe 
to those nations which were neither Aryan nor Chris- 
tian have been widely diflercnt One might have 
expected tliat the Semitic nations, the nations of 
South-western Asia, the Phccnicians, Hebrews, and 
Arabs, would have played a greater part in the 
history of lilastem Europe than they played in the 
history of Western Europe. Yet the contrary has 
been the case both in earlier and in later times. 
Whatever influence the Phoenicians may have had on 
the Greeks in the earliest times, the Phcenician settle- 
ments in Europe in historical times were all in the 
West, in Spain, in Sicily, in the other islands of the 
Western Mediterranean. So it was ages after with 
the Arabs or Saracens. They robbed the Eastern 
Empire of Syria, Egypt, and Africa ; they ravaged 
Asia Minor ; they twice besieged Constantinople 
itself ; but they formed no lasting settlement within 
the bounds of Irastem Eurofxr. But in the West they 
conquered nearly the whole of Spain, and they kept 
part of that conquest for nearly eight hundred years. 
Tliey held Sicily for a shorter, l>ut a considerable 
time ; and the only European province of the Eastern 
Empire which they ever won, the island of Crete, 
was won by a band of adventurers from Spain. Thus 
the strictly Semitic jwwcr. the jwwcr of the Saracen 
as distinguished from that of the Turk, has really 
been stronger in Western than in Eastern Euro|>c. 
Yet we cannot reckon the Semitic power as one 
of the elements in Western Eurufic. It was only in 
Spain that the Saracen ix>wcr was really abiding, 
and even from S|>ain it has utterly |>asscd away. It 
could |)ass utterly away. l>ecause, though it lasted so 
long, it was always an alien power in Euro(>e, and 
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never really took root. We need not count the 
Semitic power as an element either in Eastern or 
Western Europe ; for in Eastern Europe the Semitic 
nations never settled, and from Western Europe they 
are quite gone. The case is quite different with 
regard to that class of nations which form an im- 
portant element in Eastern Europe, but which have 
nothing answering to them in the West. This is the 
group of nations to which the Turks belong, and of 
which in Europe the Ottoman Turks are the most 
prominent members. 

Taking then the Turk as the greatest and the most 
prominent specimen of those nations in Eastern 
Europe which did not originally belong to the 
European community of nations, and leaving out of 
sight for a moment, the fact that he is only 
one member of that class, let us ask how the 
Turk looks as compared with the other nations of 
the Eastern peninsula, Greek, Albanian, Rouman, 
and Slave. We have seen that two chief causes had 
combined to keep those nations distinct, and to make 
any union among them very hard. At last there 
came among them, iii the form of the Ottoman Turk, 
a people with whom union was not only hard but 
impossible, a people who were kept distinct, not by 
special circumstances, but by the inherent nature of 
the case. Had the Turk been other than what he 
really was, he might simply have become a new 
nation alongside of the other South-eastern nations. 
Being what he was, the Turk could not do this. He 
could not sit down alongside of the other nations. 
He could not assimilate the other nations or be assimi- 
lated by them. He could not sit down among the 
other nations as a constant neighbour and occasional 
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enemy. If he came among them at all, he could come 
only as a ruler, and, if as a ruler, then as an oppressor. 
We must now trace out what are the causes which, 
e\xn in Eastern Europe where the lasting distinction 
of races is a characteristic of the history of the 
country, have given the Turk a position wholly 
unlike the position of any of the other races. 

Why then has the conquest made by the Turks 
been of a nature so diflerent, not only from other 
conquests made in Western Euro|)e, but even from 
other conquests made in Eastern Europe ? Why is 
tlie position of the Turks as a distinct people some- 
thing quite unlike the position of any other people, 
even in lands where nations have a tendency to 
remain specially distinct ? The reason is because the 
Turk has no . share in any of those things which, y 
among all diflcrenccs, are shared in common by the ^ 
European nations. The Turk belongs to another 
branch of the human family from the nations of 
Europe* lie lias no share in the common histor>' 
of these nations, in their common memories, their 
common feelings, their common civilization, lastly, 
what is more im|>ortant than all the rest, he dtK*\. 
not profess any of the forms of the Chiistian religion, »^ 
but follows the religion of Mahomet. 

First then, the Turk has no share in that original 
kindred of race and language which binds together 
ail the Euro|>ean nations. The original l\irks did 
not belong to the Aryan branch of mankind, and 
their original s|k:ccIi is not an Aryan s|k:ccIi. The 
Turks and their s|>ccch belong to alt«>gcthcr another 
class of nations and languages. They were wholly 
distinct alike from the Aryan inhabitants of Kuroix: 
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and from the inhabitants of Western Asia, who, 
wherever they were not Aryan, mainly belonged to 
the Semitic family. The Semitic nations must, in all 
those points which distinguish Eastern from Western 
life, be set down as belonging to the Eastern divi- 
sion. Yet in some points of language they come 
nearer to the Aryans than the other non-Aryan 
nations, and some of them have reached a higher stage 
of civilization and civil polity than any of the nations 
which lie beyond both the Aryan and the Semitic 
range. It is not needful for our purpose to go deep 
into any scientific enquiry, as to the exact relations of 
those nations and languages of Asia and Northern 
Europe which are neither Aryan nor Semitic. For our 
purpose, it will be enough to class all those of them 
with which our subject has anything to do under a 
name which is sometimes given to -them, that of 
Turanian, The old Persians, who spoke an Aryan 
tongue, called their own land Iran, and the barbarous 
land to the north of it they called Turan, In their 
eyes Iran was the land of light, and Turan was the 
land of darkness. From this Turan, the land of 

r Central Asia, came the many Turkish settlements 
which made their way, first into Western Asia and 

+ then into Europe. The Turks are thus far more dis- 
tant from any of the Aryan, or even from any of the 
Semitic nations, of Europe and Asia than any one of 
those nations can be from any other. From us Euro- 
peans they are more distant than the Persians and 
Hindoos, who are Aryan kinsfolk, though we and they 
have been so long parted. They are more distant — 
a fact which it is very important to notice — even than 

J their Semitic forerunners and teachers in the Ma- 

*" hometan religion, the Arabs or Saracens. It is true 
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that the original Turkish blood must have been 
greatly modified, as their language has been greatly 
modified, by their passage through Persia and Asia 
Minor. It must also Iiavc been greatly modified by 
their being joined by many European renegades, and 
by their custom of forcing the youth of the nations 
whom they conquered to serve in their armies and to 
embrace their religion. In this way we might say 
that the Turks in Europe are an artificial nation, and 
it is certain that many of them must be, in actual 
descent, of European blood. But the original stock 
was something altogether foreign to Europe, and, in 
a case like this, it is the original stock which gives the 
character to the whole. The Turks in Europe have 
neither assimilated the nations which they have con- ' 
quered, nor have they been assimilated by them. 
They have simply adopted a great many renegades, 
one by one. And those renegades have of course 
been assimilated by the body which they have joined. 
They have practically become Turks. 

Now we cannot reasonably doubt that this original 
difference in blood and language has made it harder 
than it would otherwise have been for the Turks 
to become i>artakers of the common possessions of 
the Euro|Kan nations, in short for them to become 
an Euro|Kan nation. It would in any case have 
made it harder for them, cither, like conquerors in 
Western Euro|>c. to become «>ne |)eople with the con- 
quered, or, like cun(iucron in ICastern Kuro|>e, to sit 
down as a distinct nation alongside of other nations. 
Hut there is no reason to l)clicve that, had other 
circumstances Inrcn favourable, the urijjinal diflfcrcnce 
of race would of itself have made it im|>ossible for 
tlieni to do so. Experience teaches us the contrary. 
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For Other Turanian nations beside the Ottoman 
Turks have also made their way into Europe, and 
the history of some of those nations has been quite 
unlike the history of the Ottoman Turks. These 
other Turanian nations came into Europe much earlier 
than the Turks, and they came by a different road. 
In chronological strictness then they should have 
been mentioned before the Turks ; but, in order to 
make the difference between their history and that 
of the Ottoman Turks more clear, it seemed well first 
of all to draw a general picture of the position of 
the Ottoman Turks. The chief point to be shown is 
that, while in any case it was harder for a Turanian 
than for an Aryan people to enter into the European 
fellowship, yet, in the case of other Turanian nations, 
though hard, it was not impossible. In the case of 
the Ottoman Turks certain special circumstances | 
made it altogether impossible. 

Setting aside any curious questions as to the re- 
mains of Turanian nations in Europe earlier than 
the coming of the Aryans, the historical incursions of 
the Turanian nations, their attacks upon the Aryan 
nations of Europe, began more than a thousand 
years before the coming of the Ottoman Turks, in ^ 
the fourth century of our aera. Thus the Huns began 
to make themselves terrible to Romans, Teutons and 
Slaves. But in Western Europe neither the Hun? 
nor any other Turanian people ever made any lasting 
settlements. (^) When Attila and his Huns invaded 
Gaul in the fifth century, Romans, Goths, and Franks 
all joined together. They smote the barbarians on 
the Catalaunian fields, and saved Western Europe 
from a Turanian occupation. In the East things 
took a different course. There Turanian settlers. 
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ages before the coming of the Ottoman Turks, grew 
up into great kingdoms. Passing by a crowd of 
nations which play an important part in Byzantine 
histor}' but which have left no modem traces behind 
them, wc must mark that the Avars founded a great 
kingdom on the northern borders of the Eastern 
Empire and often carried havoc through the lands 
of the Empire itself. Tlie Avars passed away be- 
neath the sword of Charles the Great ; but two 
other Turanian settlements must be specially noticed. 
because they throw much light on the present qucs- 
lk>n. Long before the Turks came into Europe. 
the Magyars or Hungarians had come; and, before 
the Magyars came, the Bulgarians had come. 
Both the Magyars and the Bulgarians were in their 
origin Turanian nations, nations as foreign to the 
Ar>'an i>eople of Euroi>e as the Ottoman Turks 
themselves. But their history shows that a Turanian 
nation settling in EurofK! may either be assimilated 
with an existing Eurofiean nation or may sit down 
as an European nation alongside of others. The 
Bulgarians have done one of these things ; the 
Magyars have done the other; the Ottoman Turks 
have done neither. 

So much has been heard lately of the Bulgarians 
as being in our times the si)ccial victims of the 
Turk tliat some j>cople may find it slranjjc t*) hear 
wlio the original Bul^^arians were. They were a jKrople 
more or less nearly akin to the Turks and they came 
into Europe as l>arbarian con<}uerors who were as 
much dreaded by the nations (»f Southeastern EurofK: 
as the Turks themselves were afterwards. The old 
Bulgarians were a Turanian i>cople, who settled in 
a large part of the South-eastern {Kninsula, in lands 
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which had been already occupied by Slaves. They 
came in as barbarian conquerors ; but, exactly as 
happened to so many conquerors in Western Europe, 
they were presently assimilated by their Slavonic 
subjects and neighbours. They learned the Slavonic 
speech ; they gradually lost all traces of their foreigfn 
origin. Those whom we now call Bulgarians are a 
Slavonic people speaking a Slavonic tongue, and nA 
they have nothing Turanian about them except 
the name which they borrowed from their Turanian 
masters. Their case has been not unlike that of 
the settlements of the Franks in Gaul or of the Nor- 
mans in England. When we call their land Bulgaria 
and its people Bulgarians, it is almost as if our own 
land were called Normandy and ourselves Normans. 
It is in some points as when the land and people 
of Gaul came to be called France and French from 
their Frankish conquerors. The Bulgarians entered 
the Empire in the seventh century, and embraced 
Christianity in the ninth. They rose to great power 
in the South-eastern lands, and played a great part in 
their history. But all their later history, from a com- 
paratively short time after the first Bulgarian conquest, 
has been that of a Slavonic and not that of a Turanian 
people. The history of the Bulgarians therefore shows 
that it is quite possible, if circumstances are favourable, 
for a Turanian people to settle among the Aryans 
of Europe and to be thoroughly assimilated by the 
Aryan nation among whom they settled. 

The other case of earlier Turanian settlement, \j 
that of the Magyars or Hungarians, shows that JS 
.Turanian settlers can, even when they are not 
assimilated, sit down in Europe and become an 
European nation. The Magyars, who two hundred 
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years ago wcfc among the subjects and victims 
of the Turks, have lately taken to profess great 
friendship for the Turks on the ground of common 
or^n. This is certainly carrying the doctrine of 
race very far indeed. But there is just this much of 
truth in it, that the Turanian Magyars came into V 
Europe, like the Bulgarians, as a race of Turanian 
conquerors. They came in the last years of the 
ninth century. For a while they were the terror 
of East and West But in the West they simply 
ravaged; in the East they sat down as a distinct 
nation. And to this day they still keep marked 
traces of their foreign origin, while the original 
Bulgarians lost all traces of theirs in about two 
hundred years. The Magyars still remain a distinct 
nation, speaking their own Turanian tongue. In the 
kingdom of Mungary to which they have given 
their name, they still abide as in some sort a 
ruling race among its Slavonic inhabitants, though 
they certainly do not hold tlicm in the same kind 
of bondage in which the Turks hold their subject 
nations. We therefore cannot .say that the Magyars 
have been assimilated, like the old Bulgarians ; 
Iwit we may fairly say that they have been incor- 
porated among the nations of Euro|>e. Tor, not vcr)' 
long after their settlement, they adoptcti the rcligioifA 
and the general civilization of Kuro|>e, and they liav<5 
ever since been reckoned as an Kuro|)can nation. 
It has been a |H)int of great im|M>rtance in the 
history of Kastern Kuro|>e that the Magyars, though 
geographically they l>elong rather to ICastcrn than 
to Western luiro|H\ ^ot their Christianity and civi%^ 
lization from the West, and not from the Mast. 
But our present [Kiint is that, thou(;h they kept 
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their own tongue and remained a distinct nation; 
they did adopt the religion and civilization of Europe 
in some shape. Thus, though their history has not 
been the same as the history of the Bulgarians, it has 
been very different from the history of the Turks. 
And it should always be remembered that both 
Bulgarians and Magyars have been among the 
nations whom the Turks have overcome and borne 
rule over. Their original kindred with the Turks 
has not enabled them, any more than any of the 
other nations whom the Turks overcame, either to 
assimilate the Turks to themselves, or to be assimi- 
lated by them. 

It is therefore most important constantly to bear in 
mind the history of the Bulgarians and Magyars, and 
the difference between their case and that of the 
Turks. Two of the Turanian nations which settled 
in Europe have become more or less thoroughly! 
European. The third has not become European 
at all. This shows that even difference of origin, 
though very important, is not of itself enough to 
account for the fact that the Turks, though they have 
been so long settled in Europe, have never become 
European. The cause of that fact must be sought 
in difference of origin, combined with certain other 
circumstances which have affected the settlement of 
the Turks, but which did not affect the settlements of 
the Bulgarians or the Magyars. 

We have thus traced out the special characteristics 
of the nations of South-eastern Europe, as compared 
with the nations of the West We have seen how the 
earlier nations which were there before the Roman 
conquest still abide as nations. We have seen how 
one of them did in a manner make the Roman Empire 
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its own, how in those lands the names Roman and 
Greek came to have much the same meaning. We 
have seen how, after the establishment of the 
Roman power, the Slavonic nations settled in the 
ICastcm Kmpirc, much in the same way in which 
the Teutonic nations settled in the Western Empire, 
but with some important diflerences, diflerences 
which arose out of the earlier history of those lands 
and which have aflfected their later history. We have 
seen further how in the I£ast there was a fourth 
clement which has nothing answering to it in the 
West, namely the settlement of nations which were 
not European or Aryan at all. We have seen that 
some of these non-Aryan settlers could be assimilated 
by their Aryan neighbours, while others could sit 
down alongside of them as one nation among others. 
That is, in different ways, they could both become 
more or less thoroughly ICuropcan. Lastly we liave 
•ccn that anotlier race of non-Aryan settlers has 
been able to do none of these things, but has always 
remained distinct. It has comjucrcd a large part 
of Europe and held several European nations in 
. bondage, but it has never itself in any sort become 
European. We must now go on to ask what were 
the special reasons which hindered the Ottoman 
Turks from doing as the Bulgarians did, or even as 
the Magyars did, what in short has hindered them 
from ever becoming an Euro|)can nation. 
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NOTES. 

(i, p. 29.) The truth is that during the last century the state of 
things in Ireland was the nearest parallel in Western Kurope to the 
state of things in South-eastern Europe. The rule of the ICnglish in 
Ireland was, we may hope, never quite so bad ns the nile of thcTurlc in 
South-eastern Europe, but it was a rule of essentially the same kind. 
It was a rule of race over race, of creed over creed, exactly like the 
rule of the Turk ; and, just as in the East, nationality and religion went 
together. The subject class, the great Roman Catholic majority of the 
island, consisted of the native Irish and of those of the earlier English 
and Norman settlers who had practically become Irish, "Hibemis 
ipsis Hibemiores," as the phrase ran. The ruling Protestant body 
consisted of those settlers, mainly later settlers, from Great Britain who 
kept their own nationality, and were Protestant in religion. Practically 
the state of things in Ireland was of the same kind as the state of things 
in Turkey ; but the historical origin of the two cases was different In 
the case of the Turk and his subjects, the distinction was both national 
and religious from the beginning. In the case of Ireland a distinction 
which was originally national afterwards became religious. That is to 
say, in the sixteenth century the native Irish, and those of the settlers 
who had become Irish, clave to the Roman Catholic religion, while the 
ruling English caste became Protestant. Tims the distinction Inxrame 
more marked, as it is easier to tell what religion a man professes than 
to tell from what blood he springs. Thus, while the earlier laws are 
against the Irish as Irish, the later laws are against Roman Catholics 
as Roman Catholics. The state of the Roman Catholic in Ireland 
while the penal laws lasted was closely akin to the state of the 
Christians in Turkey. It was a state of disability and degradation, 
but not of religious persecution strictly so called. But the main 
difference between the two cases is that in Ireland wrongs have been 
redressed, while in Turkey they have not. On this head I shall have 
something to say in a later chapter. 

(2, p. 32.) I do not put forth this theory of the Thracian origin of 
the Roomans with perfect confidence, but it seems to me more likely 
than any other. It b commonly taken for granted that the Roumans 
are the descendants of Roman colonists in Dada, and of Dacians who 
adopted the Latin language. The phsenomena of Dacia would thus be 
the same as the phtenomena of Gaul and Spain. But then it should be 
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ibcred iImU Dactm v«i, of all tlie proviiioet of Uie older Roman 
EiBpir«, the last won, and the fint lost Conquered by Traian, given 
mp hjr Aarelian, it was Rotnan only for about one hundred and seventy 
j%Mt%. The land was froon that time onwards the highway of every 
aatiun which pressed into Europe from the lands north of the Euxine ; 
■ad it is movt strange if Latin sliould liave lived on there when it died out 
in the neighbouring lands, or never made its way into them. But in truth 
Che Rim mans or Vlachs are even now by no means confined to Uacia. 
They are still found m many other parts of the peninsuU, and their 
ttlilcmcnt in the present Roumaaia was most likely owing to a later 
Wjgiali^iH The Rouman power in those lands seems to have begun 
nnly hi the thirteenth century. (See Jirecek, Geschichte der Bulgaien, 
p. 965.) It b mucli easier to su|>pose that these Latin-speaking |)eo|>le 
In the Eastern peninsula refwescnt, not specially Dacians or Roman 
cnlonists in Uacta, but the great Itiradaa race generally, of which the 
l>af«arf were only a |«rt. The Thracian ouast was early studded with 
a frii^ of Greek cokmies, as it remains still ; but the mass of the 
Hwacian fauid was never Ifellenixed. It was thus rcatly at tlie time of 
. Che Roman Conquest to be Rumanitcd, just as Gaul and Spain were. 
It adopted the Latin langua^, while (Weece and the llelleniicd 
lamk dave to Greek. The Ruumans would thus represent those of 
the Roman |«rovinciah of l*hrticc and MifMa wlui ke|»t on tl»cir ado|»tcil 
Rimum luliiMUiltty in tlie teeth of SUvtmic coiii|uc>4s. The Vlachs 
m JCmmmm/f and the l^reeks or 'Fwfuum both kee|> the Roman name, 
ikm^ in dilerent forms. (See more in Jirecek. \^t 66, 74 ) 

(J, p. 33.) *EXAi|r, it must be remembered, (rum the New Testament 

•BwanK BMant /tgmm, 

(4, pL 34.) The Tetraxite Gothi in the laiid of Crim, if they are to be 
odlad subfccu of the Empire, did not Income to by sttthng within iu 
buunds, but by entering into reUtiom with it from outtidc. 

(^ p. 34.) Thn is a pcnnt of ft|«ecuU cvmliast between the Tcuttms 
■ad the Slaves in the Kast. The Tcutuiu only marched through ; the 
Skvca teltlcU. 

|6^ p. 38. ) I do not take 00 nM to rule whether there is any real 
hindrttl, Miictly M>calle«l, between tlie lialgansnt, the Msgyan, and 
Iht tHtuman I'uiks. Thry have for our pur]*<i»c a kiml of nr|;siive 
hiadrfvL The S|ieech of all these belongs to a clais quite distinct frum 
•illKr the Aryan ur SemitK. 

<7t P- 44 1 1^ **»^' •• ""y eiiquion, il is llie leiikmeni of the Alans 
hi S|«m. Ilut lite AUns if llicf wetr Tulihiaii to Uait «i|1k viouUI 
Mcm to have licen carljr t4«>ugltt umkt 'leulotiK iiiAucmrx and llKy 
ha«« left no traces behind tlKm m modctu limes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE OTTOMAN TURKS AND THEIR RELIGION. 

We must now go back to the points which we drew 
out in the first Chapter, the points in which Euro- 
pean nations agree together, but in which the Turk 
differs from all of them, the things which they all 
have in common, but in which the Turk has no share. 
First among these we placed general kindred of race 
and speech, inasmuch as all the European nations, 
with the smallest exceptions, belong to Aryan stock, 
while the Turks belong to the Turanian stock. 
But we have further seen in the last chapter, that this 
original difference, had it stood by itself, would not 
have been enough to hinder the Turks from becoming 
Europeans by adoption. It doubtless would in any 
case have made it harder for them to do so ; but it 
would not of itself have made it impossible. For, as we 
have seen, other Turanian nations, the Bulgarians and 
Magyars, have become European by adoption. We 
have now to see what it was by virtue of which the 
change which was hard, but still possible, in the case 
of the Bulgarians and Magyars has been altogether 
impossible in the case of the Ottoman Turks. 

To answer this, we must go through our other points 
of likeness and unlikeness in order. The second 
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point which we saw that the European nations had in 
common, besides their original Ar)'an kindred, was 
that they have a common history. They all have 
certain historic memories in common, memories which 
are chiefly derived from the dominion and influence of 
Rome. From these memories comes a vast common 
stock of what we may call literary and intellectual 
possessions. In all this the Bulgarians and Magyars, y 
no far as they became European, came to have their )C 
share, if not by inheritance at least by adoption. The 
Buluarians came under Grcck .thc Magyars "fl Jcr ^ tatJn. 
influences. But in all those memories, and in all that 
comes of those memories, as tlie Turks have no share 
by inheritance, so neither have they ever won any 
share by adoption. They have no share in that stock 
of common ideas and feelings which belongs to the 
European nations in general. They have no share in 
llic two languages which arc the common |>osscssion 
of Europe, tlie Greek and the Latin. They have 
their own languages and literature, of which we for the 
most part know nothing, as they for the most part 
know nothing of ours. They have their own Turkish 
language, as we have our own tongues, Teutonic. ^ 
Romance, or Slavonic What Greek and I^tin have 
been to us, Arabic and Persian have iKrcn to thoni. 
Tlicy liave occupicil one of the two great scat^ of 
Roman power, one of the great scats <»f (irrek civili- 
aation, but they have not thereby iHComc Koiiun or 
Greek, or Kuro|H:an in any way. While thr Icutons 
in the West, -Ahile the Slaves in the I'^st.i.imr into 
the Roman Empire, .is half con()ucrors, half disiiples. 
the Turks have come in wholly as con()ucrors, not at 
all as disciples SctttctI in Euro|>e. they have remained 
untouched by all that distinguishes hui(»|K: and the 
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colonies of Europe from Asia and Africa. The throne 
of the New Rome is occupied by an Asiatic ruler 
surrounded by an Asiatic people. Nor is this any the 
less true, because, not the Turkish people in g^eneral, 
but the ruling class among them, have very lately put 
on a certain European varnish. The nature of the 
Turkish power is not changed because certain classes 
of Turks learn to speak an European language and 
to wear an European dress. Such a mere varnish 
has nothing in common with the deep moral influence 
which the Western Rome had on the Teuton and the 
Eastern Rome on the Slave. The Turk still remains 
foreign to the feelings and habits and historic 
memories of Europe. Of the other two Turanian 
settlements in Europe this is not true. The modern 
Bulgarian is whatever the other Slaves are; the 
Magyar, though he keeps his Turanian language, has 
his share in the great heritage of Western Europe, in 
the tongue and the civilization of Rome. 

This brings us to the third point of difference 
between the Turks and the European nations, the 
point which is really the key to all the other points of 
difference. We have seen that it is not impossible for 
Turanians settled in Europe to become more or less 
thoroughly European, to obtain a share in much of 
those things which distinguishes European nations from 
others. But while other Turanian nations have done 
this, the Turks have never done it. Why is this.? 
Why could not the Turks do either as the Bulgarians 
did or as the Magyars did } The reason is because 
the Bulgarians and the Magyars embraced the common 
religion of Europe, while the Turks have never em- 
braced it. Here is the great difference of all. As 
soon as the Bulgarians and Magyars became Christians, 
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the great diflTerence between them and the other 
nations of Europe was at once taken away. The 
Bulgarians indeed, after some questioning and dis- 
puting, embraced Christianity in its Eastern form, 
while the Magyars embraced it in its Western form. 
And many troubles and divisions in Europe have come 
of this diflTerence. Still both did become Christians, 
and thus both became sharers in all those ideas and 
feelings which are common to Christians of every sect, 
but which are not shared by Pagans or Mahometans. 
'Hie Turks, on the other hand, entered Europe asy 
MahomcUiits, and Mahometans they still remain.^ 
Here then is the great point of difTcrcncc of all, that 
point which makes it altogether impossible for the 
Turks really to become an Euroi>ean nation. They 
cannot become an Euro|)can nation, as long as they 
remain Mahometans ; and there is no known case of 
any Mahometan nation accepting any other religion. 
Tlie question will now fairly be asked, why could 
not the Turks lay aside their old religion, as the Bul- 
garians and Magyars laid aside theirs, and embrace 
the religion of Europe as the Bulgarians and Mag}'ars 
embraced it. The answer may be given in a very few 
words. The Bulgarians and Magyars could embrace 
Christianity, l>ccause they were heathens ; the Otto- 
man Turks could not embrace Christianity, because 
they were Mahometans. lUrcause the Bul^^arians and 
Magyars were further olT from the rcli^itm and civili- 
sation of KurofH: than the Turks were. f<»r that very 
reason they were able to adopt the religion and 
ctviliztition of Kuroj)c, and the Turks were not. This 
is a case in which wo may reverse the familiar proverb, 
and say that no bread is practically better than half a 
loaf. That is to s.iv. a half civilization stands as a 
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hindrance in accepting a more perfect civilization. A 
half truth in religion stands in the way of accepting 
more perfect truth. Experience proves this in all 
ages of European history. The rude nations of 
Western, Northern, and Eastern Europe easily 
adopted the religion and civilization of Rome. No 
Mahometan nation has ever been known to accept 
Christianity ; no nation that, has reached the half 
civilization of the East has ever been known to accept 
the full civilization of the West This fact, the fact 
of the wide distinction in these matters between the 
Ottoman Turks and the earlier Turanian settlers in 
Europe, is the very key of our whole subject. The 
Turks are what they are, and they remain what they 
arc, because their religion is Mahometan. It by no 
means follows that every Mahometan government 
must be as bad as the Ottoman government is now. 
For many Mahometan governments have been much 
better. But no Mahometan government can ever give 
to its subjects of other religions what we in Western 
Europe- are used to look on as really good govern- 
ment. No Mahometan nation can really become part 
of the same community of nations as the Christian 
nations of Europe. These positions make it needful 
to look a little further into the nature of the Maho- 
metan religion, and into the relations which, under a 
Mahometan government, must always exist, between 
its Mahometan subjects and its subjects of other 
religions. 

This question is in itself a perfectly general one, not 
a special question between Mahometanism and Chris- 
tianity, but a question between Mahometanism and all 
other religions. It is not needful here to enquire what 
would be the position of a nation of some third religion, 
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neither Christian nor Mahometan. We need not ask 
whether such a nation could be really admitted into the 
European community, or whether it could give really 
good government to any Christian or Mahometan 
subjects tliat it might have. A great deal might be 
said in answer to such a question, as a matter of 
curious speculation. But the question is of no 
practical importance for our present subject. The 
only practical choice in £uro|>e lies between Chris- 
tianity and Mahomctanism. The practical point is 
that, whatever a nation of some third religion niigiit 
do, a Mahometan nation cannot live on terms of real 
community with Christian nations ; a Mahometan 
government cannot give real equality and good 
government to its Christian subjects. The question 
in modem Europe lies between ChriMian and Ma- 
hometan, because all the nations of ICurope besides 
the Turks arc Christian. Hut it must be borne in 
mind that the (|ucstion of the relation between 
Mahometan and Christians is only part of a greater 
question, that is, of the relation between Maho- 
metans and men of other religions generally. What 
IS true of Mahometans and Christians in Kuro{>e, is. 
or has l>een, true of Mahometans and Tagans in 
Asia. It is true that the op|>ositif>n between Maho- 
mctanism and Christianity in Kur()|K* has l>een 
sharper than the op|>ositi<>n between Malumietanisni 
and other religions elsewhere. And this has coiur of 
two causes; first, Ixrcause Christianity and Malio* 
metanism arc more distinctively liv.ii religions than 
any other two religions that c«in l>e named ; secondly, 
because Christians in Kuro|>e, have, for nearly four hun- 
dred years |iast, had little to do with any MahitnietaiiN 
except the Ottoman Tuiks, that is, with the fiercest 
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and the most bigoted of all Mahometans. (^) Still, 
the relation between Mahometans and Christians in 
South-eastern Europe is only part of the general 
relation between Mahometans and men of other 
religions everywhere. What is true in the case of 
South-eastern Europe will be found to be true in 
the main, though it will often need some qualification, 
in every land where Mahometans have borne rule 
over men of any other creed. 

The fact simply is that no Mahometan govern- 
ment ever has given or can give real equality to its 
subjects of other religions. It would be most unjust 
to put all Mahometan governments on a level in this 
matter. There have been Mahometan rulers who 
have avoided all wanton oppression of their non- 
Mahometan subjects ; but, even under the best 
Mahometan rulers, the infidel, as he is deemed in 
Mahometan eyes, has never been really put on a level 
with the true believers. Wherever Mahometans have 
borne rule, the Mahometan part of the population 
has always been a ruling race, and the Christian or 
other non-Mahometan part has always been a subject 
race. The truth is that this always must be so ; 
it is an essential part of the Mahometan religion 
that it should be so. The Koran, the sacred book 
of the Mahometans, bids the true believers to 
fight against the infidels, till the infidels either em- 
brace Islam or submit to pay tribute. By paying 
tribute, they purchase the right to their lives and 
their property, which are otherwise held to be 
I forfeited, and to the exercise of their religion on 
certain conditions. Their fate therefore is not the 
worst of all possible fates ; they are not, like some 
conquered nations, either swept away from the face 
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of the earth or condemned to actual personal slavery. 
Nor are they subject to anything which can in strict- 
ness be called religious persecution. That is to say, 
the Christian, or rather the non-Mussulman, subject 
of a Mahometan government is not, simply as a non- 
Mussulman, subject to death, bonds, or other legal 
punishment That he should be free from penalties 
of this kind is implied in this very notion of the 
tributary relation, tlis payment of tribute exempts 
him from any penalities of the kind. So far the 
position of the Christian under a Mahometan ruler is 
better than th.it of the Christian heretic has been 
under many Christian rulers. His religion is tolerated; 
but it is simply tolerated, and the toleration is of a 
purely contemptuous kind. There is no real religious 
equality. The Christian may freely embrace Islam, 
and no Christian may hinder him from so doing. Hut 
for a Mahometan to embrace Christianity is a crime | 
to be punished with death. Thus the non- Mussulman 
subjects of a Mussulman ruler sink to the condition of | 
a subject people. In the case of a |>eople conc|uered ' 
by Mussulman invaders, they sink into bondmen in 
their om^n land. They remain a di.stinct and inferior 
community, reminded in every act of their lives that 
the Mussulmans are masters and that they arc ser\Mnts. 
They so remain as long as they are faithful to their 
religion : by forsaking it. they may at any moment 
pass over to the ranks of their conf]uerorH. Thus \ 
every Christian under a Mussulman government is in • 
truth confessor for his religion, as he mi^ht gain \ 
greatly by forsaking it. Still it is plain tliat such a 
state of things as this, grievous and degrading as it 
is, does not in theory involve any act of ftersonal 
ofipression. That is to say, though tlic Christian is 
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treated in every thing as inferior to the Mussulman, 
yet his life, his property, and the honour of his family 
might be safe. Under any Mahometan ruler who 
did his duty according to his own law, thfey would be 
safe, because the Christian by the payment of tribute 
purchases his right to all these things. But the great 
evil of a law which condemns any class of people to 
degradation is that the practice under such a law is sure 
to be worse than the law itself. The relation between 
Christian and Mussulman under Mussulman rule is 
fixed, not by a law like an Act of Parliament, which 
may at any time be changed, but by a supposed 
divine law which cannot be changed. The relations 
between the Christian and the Mussulman, that is, 
the abiding subjection and degradation of the Chris- 
tian, are matters of religious principle. The. law 
enjoins neither persecution nor personal oppression : 
' it enjoins toleration, though merely a contemptuous 
toleration.. But when the toleration which the law 
enjoins is purely contemptuous,. when> the subjection 
of all religions but the dominant one is consecrated 
by a supposed divine sanction, it is almost certain 
that the practice will be worse than the law ; it is 
almost certain that contemptuous toleration will pass 
into an ordinary state of personal oppression, varied 
by occasional outbursts of actual persecution. So 
history shows that it has been. Instanbes may indeed 
be found in which Christians or other non-Mussul- 
mans have fared better under a Mussulman govern- 
ment, than the law of the Koran prescribes ; as a rule, 
they have fared worse. It could in truth hardly be 
otherwise. When the members of one religious body 
feel themselves to be, simply on account of their 
religion, the superiors and masters of their neighbours 
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of another religion, the position is one which opens \ 
every temptation to the worst passions of the human ' 
heart A man must have amazing command of him- 
self, if, when it is his religious duty to treat a certain 
class of men as subject and degraded, he does not 
deal with them in a way which carries with it some- 
thing yet more than subjection and degradation. A r 
bad man, even an average man, will be tempted every I 
moment to add direct insult and oppression beyond 
what the letter of his law ordains. And so it has 
been in the history of all Mahometan governments 
which have borne rule over subjects of other religions, 
especially over Christians. The best have been 
what in Western Europe we should call bad ; and 
their tendency has been.^like most bad things, to 
get worse. The Christian subjects of Mahometan 
powers have often been much better oflf than Christian 
subjects of the Turk arc now. llut in no case have 
they been what in Western Kurope we should call 
really well off, and the tendency has always been for 
their condition to get gradually worse and worse. 

The trutli is that the Mahometan religion is, above 
all others, an aggressive religion. Kvery religion 
which does not confine itself to one nation, but which 
proclaims itself as the one truth for all nations, must 
be aggressive in one sense. That is to say, it must l>e 
anxious to bring men within its |>ale ; in other words 
it must be a missionary religion. Now Mahometan- 
ism is eminently a missionary religion ;(*) but it is f 
something more. It is aggressive in another sense 
than that of merely |K*rsua(lmg men to embrace its 
doctrines, it lays down the pnnciple that the faith is I 
to be propagated by the sword Other religions ' 
Christianity among them, have t>een pn>p4;:ated by 
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the sword ; but it is Mahometanism only which lays 
it down as a matter of religious duty that it should 
be so propagated. No ruler who forced Christianity 
by the i sword on unwilling nations could say that 
any precept of the Gospel bade him do so. And, 
as the precepts of the Gospel have come to be better 
understood, most Christians have agreed that such a 
way of spreading the faith is altogether contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel But the Mussulman who fights 
against the infidel till he makes his choice between 
the old alternatives of Koran or Tribute is simply 
obeying the most essential precept of his religion. 
This duty of spreading the faith by the sword, which 
the Koran enforces on all Mussulmans, at once places 
the Mahometan religion in a specially hostile position 
towards all other religions. And furthermore the 
whole character of that religion makes it the special 
rival of Christianity. Without going into questions 
of theological dogma, one main cause of this special 
rivalry between Christianity and Islam is because 
those two religions have so much in common. The 
Christian would say of the Mahometan, and the Maho- 
metan would say of the Christian, that in each case 
the creed of the other had more of truth in it than 
there was in any other creed which was not the whole 
truth. As compared with heathen religions, the strife 
between Christianity and Mahometanism has the pro- 
verbial bitterness of the strifes of kinsfolk. A few 
plain facts show the special rivalry of the two religions. 
Many heathen nations have embraced Christianity, 
and many have embraced Mahometanism. They 
have done so in both cases, sometimes freely, some- 
times by force. And in both cases they have, by 
embracing either Christianity or Mahometanism, 
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raised themselves in every way, moral, social, and 
religious. The advantage has been so clearly on the 
side of the Christian or Mahometan teacher that the 
heathens themselves have come to perceive it But no 
Christian nation has ever embraced Mahomctanism ; 
no Mahometan nation has ever embraced Christianity. 
For they are distinctly rival religions, and not only 
rival religions, but religions which represent rival 
systems of social and political life. Each holds itself 
to be theologically the one truth ; each believes itself 
to represent a higher and better civil and social system. 
And the Mahometan further believes that his civil 
and social system is directly of divine authority. The 
Christian does not hold that the Gos|)el is a legal code 
for all times and places; the Mahometan does hold that 
the Koran is such a code. Here, as Christians and 
all who are not Mahometans hold, lies the great fault 
of the Mahometan .system. Precepts which were 
admirable in the time and place where they were 
6rst given, precepts which were a great reform when 
Mal^omet first preached them to the Arabs of the 
seventh century, have been forced, wherever the 
Mahometan power lias spread itself, u|>on all nations 
for all time. Hence, while a Christian government is 
simply bound to .slia|>e its conduct according to the 
moral precepts of the (ios|H:l. a Mahometan govern- 
ment is bound to enforce the Koran as the law of the 
land. Hence too, while the (ios|>cl is altogether 
silent about the relations l>ctuecn the spiiitu.il 
and temporal |>owcrs, while Christ i.in nations have 
therefore settled that cpicstion in difTcrcnt ways at 
difTerent times, the Mahometan religion settles it in 
one way for all time. Wherever tlie Mahometan 
system is fully carried out, the spiritual i>o\%cr carries 
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the temporal power with it. The successor of the 
Prophet, the Cah'ph, is Pope and Emperor in one. 
In the Mahometan system there is no distinction 
between Church and State, no distinction between 
religious and civil duty. Every action of a good 
Mussulman is not only done from a religious motive, 
but is done directly as a religious act. From this 
spring both the best and the worst features of the 
Mahometan system. This carrying of religion into 
everything, the swallowing up, as one may say, of the 
secular life in the religious life, leads to much that is 
good in the relations of Mahometans towards one 
another. A good and earnest Mahometan, who 
carefully follows the precepts of his own law, must, at 
least towards men of his own faith, practise many of 
the moral virtues. The Mussulman too is never 
ashamed of his religion or of any of the observances 
which it enjoins. And this is certainly more than 
we can say of all Christians. In short, if Islam had 
never gone beyond Arabia, we might have reckoned 
Mahomet among the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
The only fault which could in such a case have been 
laid to the charge of liis system would be that, in re- 
forming the old evils of the Eastern world, polygamy 
and slavery, he had for ever consecrated them. The 
worst that we could have said of Islam within its own 
peninsula would have been that it was so great a reform 
as to make a still greater reform altogether hopeless. 
But this very feature which brings out so much good 
in the relations of Mahometans to one another is the 
very one which, before all others, makes Mahomet- 
anism the worst of all religions in its relation to 
men of any other religion. The feeling of exclusive 
religious pride and religious zeal which it engenders 
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is veiy like that spirit of exclusive patriotic zeal and 
pride which may be seen in the history of various 
nations. The Mahometan has something in common 
with the old Roman. The good and the bad features 
of the old Roman character sprang from the same 
source. The Roman commonwealth was to him what 
the creed of Islam is to the sincere Mahometan. For 
the Roman commonwealth he would freely give 
himself, his life, and all that he had. Towards his 
fellow citizens of that commonwealth he practised 
many virtues. I)ut as he was ready to sacrifice him- 
self to the commonwealth, so he was c(|ually ready 
to sacrifice everything else The rights of other 
nations, the very faith and honour of Rome herself, 
were as nothing in his eyes, if he deemed that the 
greatness of the commonwealth could be advanced 
by disregarding them. So it is with the Mahometan 
religion. No religion has ever called forth more 
intense faith, more self-sacrificing zeal, on the part 
of its own professors. Hut the one precept which 
corrupts all, the precept which bids the true believer 
to fight against the infidel, turns that very faith and 
leal which have in them so much to t>e adniirctl into 
the cruellest instruments of oppression against men 
of all other creeds^ 

At this stage it may very likely be asketl, and that 
not unfairly, whether it \s meant to charge all Maho- 
metan nations and all Mahometan governments with 
the crimes which dis^rracc the rule of the Ottoman 
Turks. The answer is easy. If it is meant to ask 
whether all Mahometan nations and governments 
have been guilty of those crimt-s in the s,ime degree, 
we may unhesitatingly answer. No There is a vast 
diflference Inrtwcen one Mahometan nation or govern- 

r 
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ment and another, just as there is a vast difference 
between one Christian or Pagan nation or government 
and anotlier. But it is none the less true that the 
crimes which mark the Ottoman rule spring directly 
I from the principles of the Mahometan religion. They 

I show the worst tendencies of that religion carried out 
ijin their extremest shape. There have been other 

Mahometan powers under which those tendencies 
have not been allowed to reach the same growth. 
Th^t is to say, there have been Mahometan govern- 
ments which have been very far from being so bad 
as that of the Ottoman Turks. But under every 
Mahometan' government those tendencies must exist 
in some degree ; therefore, while some Mahometan 
governments have been far better than others, no 
Mahometan government can be really good according 
to a Western standard. For no Mahometan govern- 
ment which rules over subjects which are not 
Mahometans can give really equal rights to all its 
subjects. The utmost that the best Mahometan ruler 
can do is to save his subjects of other religions from 
actual persecution, from actual personal oppression ; 
he cannot save them from degradation. He cannot, 

• 

without forsaking the principles of his own religion, 
put them on the same level as Mussulmans. The 
utmost that he can do is to put his non-Mussulman 
subjects in a state which, in every Western country 
would be looked upon as fully justifying them in 
revolting against his rule. And, as we have seen, the 

II tendencies to treat them worse than this are almost 
I irresistible. Among the Ottomans those tendencies 
J have reached their fullest development. A rude 

people, a bigoted people, in its beginning a band of 
adventurers rather than a nation, rose to power under 
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a line of princes who were endowed with unparalleled 
gifts for winning and keeping dominion, but who had 
but a small share in those qualities which make domi- 
nion something other than a mere rule of force. The f 
Ottomans have been simply a power. They have been 
a power whose one work has been the subjugation of 
other nations, Mahometan as well as Christian, a power 
whose sole errand has been that of conquest, and 
which therefore, as soon as it ceased to conquer, sank 
into a depth of wickedness and weakness beyond all 
uthcr powers. The Ottoman Turk, a conqueror and I 
nothing more, has had no share in the nobler qualities 
whkJi liave distinguished many other Mahometan 
nations which have been conquerors and something 
else as well. He has no claim to be placed side by 
tide with the higher s|)ecimcns of his own creed, with 
the early Saracens or with the Indian Moguls. It 
would l)C a blessed change indeed if the lands of 
South-eastern Kurope could be transferred from the 
rule of the corrupt gang at Constantinople to a rule 
just, if stern, like that of the first Caliphs. But, even 
under the rule of the first Caliphs, they would still 
be in a case which would cause any Western |>coplc 
to spring to arms. No Mahometan ruler, I rc|>eat. 
can give more than contemptuous toleration ; he 
cannot give real equality of rights. One Mahometan 
ruler tried to do so, and not only tried but succecdcti 
But he .succcetlcd only by casting away the faith which 
hindered his work. Akh.ir w.is the «>ne prince Inirn 
in Islam who ^avc equal rights to his subjects who 
did not pr(»fcss tlir faith of Islam. Hut he was als<i 
the one prince Uirn in Islam who cast away the faith 
of Islam. 1*0 do his work, the noblest Wf»rk that 
despot ever diil, he had to cast aside the trammels 

r 3 
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of a creed under which his work could never have 
been done. No fact proves more clearly that under 
Mahometan rule there can be no real reform than the 
fact that the one Mahometan prince who wrought a 
real reform had to cease to be Mahometan in order 
to work it.(^ 

So again with regard to another point. It may be 
asked, Is the Mahometan religion necessarily incon- 
sistent with proficiency in literature, art, and science } 
Here too a different answer may be given according 
to the different standard which we take. The East 
has its own literature, art, and science, apart from 
those of the West : the East has its own civilization 
apart from that of the West. We may deem that the 
East is inferior to the West in all these thing.s, and 
history proves that it is so. ])ut the real point is, not 
that one is inferior or superior to the other, but that 
they are essentially distinct. Our position is that 
the Turk 'has never won for himself any share in the 
common intellectual possessions of the West. Even 
in the East, no one would place him in these respects 
on a level with either the Arab or the Persian. But 
our point is wholly with regard to his share in the 
intellectual possessions of the West. In those pos- 
sessions we may say that no Mahometan nation has 
ever had a full share, and that the Ottoman Turk 
has had no share at all. The .Sirnccn. both of the 
East and of the West, has his distinct place in the 
history of art and science; the Ottoman Turk has 
none. What the real share of the Saracens in these 
matters is I have tried to show elsewhere. I need 
here only repeat that those who speak of the Spanish 
Saracens as ever having at any time had learning, art, 
and science all to themselves simply show that they 
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are themselves in the blackness of darkness with 
regard to the history of Christendom generally, and 
specially with regard to the history of the Eastern 
Kome.C) 

We have gone oflf somewhat from the main track 
of our argument to mark how far the special evils 
of Ottoman rule are shared by Mahometan govern- 
ments in general, and how far they are directly owing 
to the Mahometan religion. The answer is that they 
arc directly owing to the Mahometan religion, that 
tlicy must in some i^^surc affect every Mahometan 
government, but that the special character and |K>si- 
tion of the Ottoman Turks has aggravated the worst 
tendencies of the Mahometan religion, and has made 
their rule worse than that of any of the other great 
Mahometan powers of the world.(*) Wc now come 
back to the fifth }K)int of difference between the 
state of South-eastern ICino|>c under the Tuik and 
tlic state of the nations of Western Muro|M! under 
their several national governments. It follows from 
all that has gone before that the nations of Western 
Europe, saving those small exceptions which have 
been already S|>okcn of, have national governments 
of their own, but that the nations of South-eastern 
Kuro}>e luvc not Let us once more compare the 
Ihilgarian and the Ottoman Turk, riic lUilgarians 
came in as heathen invadrrs, I licy cmbraceil Christi- 
anity, and were lost anion;; their Cihristian neighlMuirs 
and subjects. Their government then l>ccamc a 
national government. The Turks came in. not as 
heathen but as Mahometan mv.ulers. 1 hi y have not 
embraccxl Christianity. They have always remained 
distinct fiom their Chrii^tian nei^hlxHirs and i^ubjrctv 
Their government has never l>ccome a national 
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government to any but the invading race themselves. 
It is a string of causes and effects. The rule of 
the Bulgarian could become a national government, 
because he embraced Christianity, and he was able 
to embrace Christianity because )ie came in as a 
heathen. The rule of the Ottoman Turk has never 
become a national government, because the Turk has 
never embraced Christianity, he could not embrace 
Christianity because he came in as a Mahometan. It 
is a fact well worthy of remembrance that both the 
Bulgarians, and somewhat later the Russians, when they 
became dissatisfied with their own heathen religion, 
had Mahometanism and Christianity both set before 
them, and that they deliberately chose Christianity. 
Had either of those nations chosen otherwise, the 
history of Europe would have been very different 
from what it has been. The rule of the Bulgarian 
would have been what the rule of the Turk has been. 
The state of things which began in the South-eastern 
lands in the fourteenth century would have begun in 
the ninth. We need not stop to show how different 
the whole history of the world would have been, if the 
heathen Russians, instead of adopting Christianity, 
had adopted Mahometanism. As it was, both nations 
made a better choice, and the history of the Bulgarian, 
as compared with that of the Ottoman Turk, has 
given us the most instructive of lessons. The heathen 
conquerors could be turned into Christian brethren ; 
the Mahometan conquerors could not And, remain- 
ing Mahometans, they could not give a national 
government to those of the conquered who remained 
Christians. Now among those who so remained were 
the bulk of the conquered nations, the nations them- 
selves as nations. Many individuals everywhere, in 
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tome lands large classes, embraced, as was not very 
wonderful, the religion of the conquorors, and so 
rose to the level of the conquerors. But the vast 
majority clung stedfastly to the faith whose con- 
tinued profession condemned tlicm to be bondmen 
in their own land. Thus the distinction of religion 
marked oflf the two classes of conquered and con- 
querors, subjects and rulers, the people of the land 
and the strangers who held them in subjection. Had 
it been merely the distinction of con(|ueror and con- 
quered, that might h|ve died out as it has died out 
in so many lands. The Turk might by this time 
have been as thoroughly assimilated as the Bulgarian. 
But the distinction of religion kept on for ever the 
distinction between con(|ucrors and conquered. The 
process of conquest, the state of things directly follow- 
ing on conquest, still goes on after five hundred 
years. 

Thus the rule of the Mahometan Turk is not, and 
cannot be, a national government to any of his Chris- 
tian subjects. This must be thoroughly undcrstoo<l, 
because so many phrases which wc are in the habit of 
using are apt to lead to error on this |>oint. Wc sAtd 
in an earlier chapter that many words which have one 
meaning when we apply them to the state of things in 
Western Kuro|)c, have another meaning or no meaning 
at all when we apply them to the state of things in 
South-eastern Kuro|>e. If in s|>cakmg of thin(;s in 
South-eastern Kuro|>e we use such words as "sove- 
reign," • subject." " ^jovernment.** - law," we must re- 
member that we arc using them with cpiitc another 
meaning than they bear when applied to the same 
things in Western Kuro|H:. Thus in c«>mmon lan- 
guage we s(Kak of the |>owcr which is now established 
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at Constantinople as the Turkish "government" or 
the Ottoman "government." We s])eak of the 
Sultan as the "sovereign" of Bulgaria, Bosnia, Thes- 
saly, or Crete. We speak of the Christian inhabitants 
of those countries as the Sultan's " subjects." His 
subjects they undoubtedly are in one sense ; but it is 
in a sense quite different from that which the word 
bears in any Western kingdom. The word "subject " 
has two quite different meanings when we speak of a 
Turkish subject and when we speak of a British sub- 
ject When we call an Englislmian a British subject, 
we mean that he is a member of the British state, and 
we call him subject rather than citizen simply because 
the head of the British state is a king or queen and 
not a republican magistrate. Every British subject 
is the member of a body of which the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland is the head. But if we 
call a Bulgarian an Ottoman subject, it does not 
mean that he is the member of a body of which the 
Ottoman Sultan is the head. It means that he is the 
member of a body which is held in bondage by the 
body of which the Ottoman Sultan is the head. It 
does not simply mean that he is a subject of the 
Grand Turk as a political ruler. It means that he 
is also subject to all the lesser Turks as his daily op- 
pressors. If we speak of " government," the " Turkish 
government," and the like, the words are apt to sug- 
gest, often unconsciously, that they have the same 
meaning when they are applied to Eastern Eurojx: 
as they have when applied to Western Europe. 
What we understand by "government" in Western 
Europe is the administration of the law. The govern- 
ment is the body which protects those who obey the 
law, and which punishes those who break it. And in 
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ill the countries of Western Europe, whether they arc 
called kingdoms or commonwealths, the nation itself 
has some sliare, more or less perfect, more or less 
direct, in ap|>ointing and controlling both those who 
make the law and those who administer it. When 
this is the case, it matters nothing for our purpose 
whether the state is called a kingdom or a common- 
wealth, whether the mass of the nation are s|>oken of 
as " subjects " or as "citizens." For our pur|>ose, for the 
comparison between Eastern and Western Kuropc, 
" subject " and " citizen *' mean the same thing. We 
speak of a British "subject" and we speak of a French 
''citizen ;" but the use of the two different words simply 
marks the difference of the form of the executive in the 
two countries. '* Subject " and " citizen " alike mean a 
man who is a meml>er of a |>olitical community, and 
who lias, or may by his own act acc|uire, a share in 
the clioicc of those who make and who administer the 
law. The duties of the sovereign and of the subject 
are correlative. The subject owes allegiance to the 
sovereign who gives him protection ; the sovereign 
owes protection to the subject who lives under his 
allegiance. All this applies in its fulness to all con- 
stitutional states, whether they are called kingdoms 
or commonwealths. It applies in a less degree even 
to des|)otic states, so far as the dcs|>otic sovereign is 
really the head of the nation and has interests and 
feelings in common with the nation. Hut in South- 
eastern Hur«>|>e. under the rule of the lurk, there is 
nothing which answers to the state of things which we 
have just been describing. If therefore we u^e 
words like "government." **s4»veicign,** "subject/* 
to descrilK a state t»f things wliich dtn-s not exist 
in those lands, we must remember in what sense we 
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are using them. As far as the Turks themselves 
are concerned, the Turkish government is a govern- 
ment, though a despotic one. To the Turks the 
Sultan is their sovereign, the head of their nation. 
As members of that nation, they are his subjects. 
A Turk is a subject of the Sultan, if not in the sense 
in which an Englishman is the subject of his Queen, 
yet at least in the sense in which a Russian is the 
subject of his Emperor. But the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan, that is the people of the lands in which 
the Sultan and his Turks are encamped as strangers, 
so far from being the Sultan's subjects in the English 
sense, are not even his subjects in the Russian sense. 
He is not the head of their nation, but the head of a 
foreign nation, a nation whom they look on as their 
bitterest enemies. They are not his subjects, because 
he does not give them that protection which is involved 
in the relation of sovereign and subject, that protection 
which the Russian receives from his despotic sovereign 
no less than the Englishman from his constitutional 
sovereign. They are not his subjects in the English, 
or even in the Russian sense, because, as he gives them 
no protection, ithey owe him no allegiance. He is 
not their sovereign, but a stranger who holds them 
down by force. They are not his subjects, except in 
the sense of being held down by force. If we apply 
the word " sovereign " and " subject " to the relation 
between the Turkish Sultan and the Christian nations 
which are under his power, we must remember that 
we use those words in a sense in which we might 
speak of a burglar who has broken into a house as the 
"sovereign" of that house, and the owner of the house 
and his family as the "subjects" of the burglar. 
The rule of the Turk in short over the Christian 
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nations which are under his power is a rule of mere 
force and not a rule of law. This must be so when- 
ever a Mahometan government bears rule over 
subjects of any other religion ; but it is so in a truer 
and fuller sense when the Mahometan government is 
the government of the Ottoman Turk. The rule of a 
Mahometan power cannot be a rule of law to its subjects 
of any other religion ; for them no law, strictly speak- 
ing, exists. They have not, as the people have in a con- 
stitutional state, any share, however indirect, in making 
Uic law. So far from having a share in making the 
law, the law is not even made in their interest or for 
their benefit, as it may be even in a dcs|>otic state, 
when the des{x>t is really the head of the nation. In a 
Mahometan state the only law is the Koran, the sacred 
book of Mahomet ; or rather it is not the Koran 
itself, but what the Koran has been made into by 
successive ex|x>undcrs and commentators. Hut the 
law thus made is a law made wholly in the interest 
of the Mahometan rulers, not at all in that of their 
Christian subjects. The Chiistian is in strictness out 
of the pale of the law ; the utmost that he can do is 
to purchase certain rights, the security of his lifr. his 
property and the exercise of his rciii^ion, by the 
payment of tribute. The law is not made for him, 
and the law is not administered ft>r him. .So far as 
he is in theoiy entitled to its prote<.tioii. that piotrc- 
tion is a mere name. InrcauM* the* uitiicNS of au inf'itlcl 
cannot by the Malu>mctan law In: taken av;ainst the 
true believer. The Christian is thus absolutely without 
protection. Mvcn MipptiMn^ the couit to ileal ({uite 
justly accoiding to its tmn lules, ti> punish all crimes 
iiihii.li are proved according to its <»uii lulis, still a 
ciime done by a Mahometan ayainst a I hiistian can 
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hardly ever be punished, because it can hardly ever 
be proved. If it be done in the. presence of any 
number of Christian witnesses, but of Christian wit- 
\nesses only, their witness cannot be taken and the 
crime cannot be punished. Such is the theory of the 
Mahometan law. Its practice has been better and 
worse in different times and places. Under the 
Turkish rule now it is for the most part very hard to 
get justice done for a crime committed by a Maho- 
metan against a Christian, unless the Christian can 
both bribe the judge and hire Mahometan witnesses. 
Practically then a Mahometan may do what he 
choses to a Christian with very little fear of being 
punished for it. It is plain that to apply the words 
"law" and '* government " to a state of things like 
this is a mere abuse of words. For the Christian 
subject of the Turk law and government do not exist. 
The thing which usurps their names is not law and 
government, but simply a system of organized 
brigandage. 

The utter difference between the meaning of the 
word government, as applied to Western and to 
South-eastern Europe, will be best understood if we 
look at it in this way. We have seen that among 
the nations of Western Europe, unless in a few ex- 
ceptional corners, no one wishes to get rid of the 
government of his country, though he may wish to 
modify and improve it in many ways. The Swiss, 
the Englishman, the Russian, live under very tliffcrcnt 
forms of government ; and it is possible that this or 
that man among those three nations may think that 
the form of government which he sees in one of the 
other nations is better than his own. He may wish 
to reform his own government according to the model 
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of the Other. But, at the utmost, all that he wishes 
is to reforin the government of his country, not to 
get rid of it All alike wish to remain members 
of a political community which shall be Swiss, Eng- 
lish, or Russian. lUit the Christian subjtxt of the 
Turkish goveniment does not wish to reform the 
Turkish government ; he does not wish to re-construct 
it after the model of some other government ; he 
simply wishes to get rid of it altogether. He is not 
a member of a Turkish |)olitical community ; for, 
while he is under the |K>wcr of the Turk, he stands 
outside all political communities. Nor does he wish 
to become a member of a Turki.^^h |x>litical com- 
munity ; for he is not a Turk, and he does not look 
on Turks as his countrymen. What he wishes is to 
become a member of a |>olitical community of his own 
nation, which shall have nothing to cl«) with the Tiirk. 
He knows nothing of the so-callcti Turkish "govern- 
ment," or of his so-called •'st»vcrcign " the Sultan, 
except so far as he is coni|H.'lled by force to know 
something of them. They are not the Ik.kIs f»f his 
own nation, but the heads of a foreign and hostile 
nation. These are the pinin facts as tt> the state of 
South-eastern ICuro|>e ; and, if we do not wish to uko 
wonis which are altogether misleading, wc must adapt 
our language ti> the facts; otherwise we slj.dl fall into 
strange mistakes Thus it has sometimes Ix-rn sai«I 
that, if the Christians of the l'',ast liavr gruv.uu rs, thry 
ought to lay them In^forc' " their own g«»v<-fninent/' a\\^\ 
not to listen to " foreign intriguers" In so saving, m^t 
only arc the f.icts c»f the rase alti»;M llwi nii*.^l.iled, but 
the words themselves are usi-il in a miNle.uliii;* sense 
As a ni.itter of fa< t. the subjei t ii,itiotis ha\e, over 
and over tigam, laid their grievaiKcs bcloic the |M)\irr 
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which calls itself their government, and they have got 
no redress by so doing. It is impossible that they 
could have redress by so doing, for the power to 
which they applied was not their own govern- 
ment, nor any government at all. That power 
could not redress their grievances, because to re- 
dress their grievances would be to destroy itself. 
For the existence of that power, that falsely called 
"government," is itself the greatest of their griev- 
ances, the root and cause of all lesser grievances. 
Those again who are spoken of as foreign intriguers 
are, in the eyes of the subjects of the Turk, not 
foreigners but countrymen. They are that part of 
their countrymen who have kept or won their freedom, 
while they themselves are left in bondage. The 
English statesman who gave that piece of advice 
spoke as if the Turk was the countryman of the 
Bosnian Christian, as if the Turkish government was 
his government, as if the Servian or the Montenegrin 
was a foreigner to him. In truth, the Bosnian Christian 
loqks on the Servian or Montenegrin as his country- 
man ; he looks on the Turk as a foreigner. He does 
not look on the Turkish government as his government 
at all ; for it does not discharge the common duties 
of government. But he would gladly be under any 
government, Servian, Montenegrin, or any other, 
which would discharge those duties. So we often 
hear of the ** interests of Turkey,*' " the friends of 
Turkey," " the enemies of Turkey." If by " Turkey " 
is meant the land and people over which the Turks 
rule, as we should mean if we spoke of the " interests," 
the " friends," the *' enemies," of England or France, 
then those phrases are used in a sense which is utterly 
misleading. People talk of the " interests of Turkey," 
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meaning the '* interests of the Turks." But whatever 
b for the real interest of Turkey is against the 
interest of the Turks : for the interest of the Turk is 
to keep Turkey in bondage ; the interest of Turkey 
b to get free from the bondage of the Turk. So the 
enemies of the Turks are the friends of Turkey ; the 
friends of the Turk arc the enemies of Turkey. At 
the late Conference at Constantinople we sometimes 
heard of the "representatives of Turkey," mean- 
ing two Turks who were allowecl to sit with the 
Kuro|)can ambassadors. Now all those ICuropcan 
ambassadors might in a sense be called "represen- 
tatives of Turkey ; " for it is to be hoped that they 
were ail trying to do something for the good of the 
land and people of Turkey. But the two Turks were 
in no way '* representatives of Turkey ; " for they 
were doing all that they could against the land and 
people of Turkey by striving to prolong their own 
wicked dominion over them. 

So again at the same Conference there was talk 
about a "foreign occupation" of this or that province 
of the land which we call Turkey. \\y a " foreign 
occu|Kition " was meant the presence of civilized 
troops who should protect the people of the land. 
But those who used that phrase seemed to forget 
that those lands arc already under a foreign occu- 
pation, a foreign occupation of the worst kind. The 
Turks, as has l>ccn often sai<l, are simply an army 
of occu|>ation in a contpicrcd country. They have 
been so for five hundred years, and they remain so 
still. They are cncamjKHl on the l.miU of other 
nations, where they lioKI down the ri^^htful owners 
by force. They are e^vrntially an army ; for every 
Turk is armed, while the Christian is unarmed. The 
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only objection to calling them an army is that in 
an army there is discipline, and a soldier who does 
wrong may be punished, while in the Turkish army 
of occupation there is no discipline. For every Turk 
may do whatever wrong he chooses to the people of 
the land, and he is never punished for so doing. 
Wherever the armed Turk is, whether he is enlisted 
as a regular soldier of the Sultan or not, there is 
the foreign army of occupation. What was really 
proposed was, not to bring in a foreign occupa- 
tion as something new, but to change one foreign 
occupation for another. It was proposed to put a 
friendly foreign occupation instead of a hostile 
one; it was proposed to take away the Turkish 
army of oppressors, and to put instead an European 
army of protectors. It was proposed to take away 
the army which killed and robbed the people of the 
land at pleasure, and to put instead of them an army 
which should save the people of the land from being 
killed and robbed. That the army of foreign robbers 
themselves disliked such a proposal was only natural : 
but it was very strange to hear, as we often heard, 
that such a measure was against the dignity, the 
independence, or the interests of "Turkey." The 
Turk of course did not want to be put aside, and 
to put' him aside might be said to be against his 
interest ; but to put him aside was the very thing 
which the interest of Turkey, its land and people, 
demanded above all things. 

This way of talking about "Turkey" and "the Turks" 
as if they meant the same thing comes from our 
Western way of looking at things. As England is the 
land of England, as France is the land of the French, 
we get almost unwittingly into a way of speaking 
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u if Turkey were the land of the Turks. And if we 

allow ourselves to speak in a misleading way» we can 

hardly fail to get in some degree confused in our 

thoughts as well as in our words. We cannot too 

constantly remember, we cannot too often repeat, 

that the Turks in tlie land which we call Turkey are 

not the people of the land, but simply an army of 

occupation encamped among them. They are an 

army of foreign invaders, towards whom the people 

of the land have only one interest and one duty, 

namely to free themselves from the foreign yoke as 

soon as they can. The words '* army of occu|)ation " 

to exactly express the truth of the case that there 

are no words which the friends of the Turks— that is, 

the enemies of the land and people of Turkey — so 

greatly dislike to hear. Those words exactly set 

forth the truth of the case ; they bring out strongly 

that the Turk, though he has been so long in the 

land, is as much a stranger as he was when he first 

came, that his rule which began in force has been 

kept on by sheer force ever since. It was a foreign 

army which entered the land five hundred years back, 

and it is a foreign army which kee|>s the land in 

bondage still. The Turk who occupies the (trcck 

and Slavonic lands is .still as much a stranger in 

those lands, as much a mere foreign invader, as the 

Gcnnaiis wrre in France, when a few years Uick they 

held |>art of France as an army of occu})ation. In 

one case the foreign <Kcu}Kition Listed only for a 

year or two ; in the other case it has gone on for 

ages ; Init it has not changed its nature by length of 

time. Only lietween the two cases there was this 

great difference, that France was iiccupied by a 

civilized and disciplined ainiy, acting according to 

G 
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the rules of civilized warfare, while the Greek and 
Slavonic lands are occupied by a barbarian army 
which knows no rules of discipline at all. The 
regular soldiers of the Sultan are doubtless the least 
mischievous part of the army of occupation, for they 
are under some kind of discipline. The worst part 
of the army. of occupation is made up of the armed 
Turks scattered through the whole land, who are 
under no discipline, and who do whatever evil they 
may think good. To call them an army of occu- 
pation is not, as the friends of the Turks often say, a 
figurative or rhetorical way of speaking. It is the 
soberest and truest way of setting forth the past 
history and the present state of the Turk, and of the 
lands which he holds under his yoke. 

We have seen now what the Turk is, and we have 
seen that it is mainly his religion that has made him 
what he is. From all this another point follows. A 
system of this kind, a system under which the bond- 
age of the mass of the people of a country is enforced 
by their rulers as a matter of religious duty, is in- 
capable of reform. It can be got rid of ; it cannot 
be reformed. It may be got rid of in three ways ; 
first, by the rulers embracing the religion of their 
subjects ; secondly, by the subjects enibracing the 
religion of their rulers; or thirdly, by trans- 
ferring power to hands under which contending 
races and religions may be put on a level of real 
equality. The two former alternatives do not come 
within the range of practical politics. The general 
conversion of the Mahometans to Christianity is out 
of the question. It is barely possible in some special 
districts under special circumstances.(*) The general 
conversion of the Christians to Mahometanism is 
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equally out of the question ; and, even setting purely 
theological feelings aside, it is a solution which no one 
in Western Europe could wish for. The only means 
of putting an end to the state of things which neces- 
sarily follows on Mahometan rule is to put an end to 
the Mahometan rule itself. Schemes of reform lie as 
much out of the range of practical politics as any 
general conversion either way. A Mahometan govern- 
ment cannot really reform ; it cannot get rid of the 
inherent evils of Mahometan society ; nor can it get rid 
of the unjust relations in which in every Mahometan 
country Mahometans must stand towards men of other 
religions. Christianity has got rid of the two great 
evils of polygamy and slavery. Mahometanism can- 
not get rid of them, because they arc allowed and 
consecrated by the Mahometan law. So too a Ma- 
hometan government cannot really reform the relations 
lictwecn its Mahometan and non-Mahometan subjects. 
It cannot give its non-Mahometan subjects the l>cne- 
fits which they have a right to demand. It cannot 
put them on a level with its Mahometan subjects : it 
cannot put them on a level with the inhabitants (if 
countries where the government is not Mahometan. 
For it is the first principle of the Mahometan rcli(;ion 
not to do any of these things One Mahometan govern- 
ment may Ik:, as wc have si-cii, very much Inrttcr than 
mnotlier ; but none can be really giHKl The utmost 
that any Mahometan government can do is to protect 
its non-Mahometan sul»jects from actual |)ersecutii)n, 
from actual |>ersonal opprrssjon. It cannot ilo more 
than this. Do what it %kilK it cannot, as lon^ as it 
rcnuins Mahometan, make its nt>n- Mahometan sub- 
jects other tlian a subjixt cla^s in their own l.iiul. It 
therefore cannot reform, in the scum: in which reform 

G 2 
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is understood in Western Europe. It cannot give the 
people of Eastern Europe what they seek for and 
what they have a right to demand, namely a con- 
dition equal to that of the people of Western Europe. 
Any scheme which expects that which is impossible 
lies without the range of practical politics. The 
expectation of reforms from the Turk, as expecting 
what is beyond all things impossible, lies pre- 
eminently without that range. The only solution 
which comes within that range is the transfer of the 
power of the Turk to other hands. 

We have thus seen who the Turk is, and what he 
is. We have seen in what he differs from the 
nations of Europe, and why he can never really 
enter into the fellowship of the nations of Europe. 
We have seen that the Turks are a people alien 
to the blood, language, civilization, and religion of 
Western Europfe. They have made conquests ; but 
they have never legitimated their conquests in the 
way that other conquerors have. They have 
never either assimilated the conquered nor yet 
been themselves assimilated by them. They have 
always remained a distinct race, holding the people of 
the land in bondage. The people under their rule 
have no national government ; what calls itself a 
government is simply a dominion of strangers ruling 
by force. Their Sultan gives no protection to his 
Christian subjects; therefore his Christian subjects 
owe him no allegiance. And this state of things is 
one which cannot be mended, because it is a state of 
things which the religion of the Turks enforces as 
a religious duty. They are Mahometans, and a 
Mahometan government is bound to treat its subjects 
of other religions as a conquered race, and not to put 
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Ihcm on a level with Mahometans. As long therefore 
as that Mahometan government lasts, there can be no 
real reform. If the people of South-eastern Europe 
are to be made really free, if they are to be raised to 
tlie level of the {Koplc of Western Europe, the great 
hindrance which keeps them from so doing must be 
taken out of the way. Tliat hindrance is the power 
of the Turk. The power of the Turk must therefore 
pass away. 

We liave thus, in these three chapters, traced in a 
general way, the nature of the Ottoman iK>wer in 
Europe. We will now go on in the following chapters 
to trace out somewhat more fully what the Ottoman 
Turks have done in the Euro|>ean lands in which they 
are encamped. That is, we will go on to trace out 
the leading features in the history of the Ottoman 
power in Europe, how it began, how it rose to great- 
ness, how it s;iiik to the state of utter corruption and 
degradation in which we see it now. 
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NOTES. 

(i, p. 58.) After the Castilian Conquest of Granada, the nations of 
VTestem Europe had nothing to do with any Mahometan people in West- 
em Europe itself. But, besides the Ottoman Turks, they hod a good deal 
to do with the Mahometan powers of Africa, that is they suflferud a good 
deal at. their hands in the way of piracy, but most of these African 
powers were at least nominally under the supremacy of the Ottoman 
Sultan. Their history therefore of some centuries back is rather a part 
of that Ottoman history than a part of the history of the European 
power of the Saracens. 

(2, p. 61.) All that can be said on Mahometanism as a missionary 
religion will be found in the introductory lecture of Mr. R. B. Smith's 
'* Mohammed and Mohammedanism." Mr. Smith seems to have got up 
very carefully all that can be said on the Mahometan side ; unl^ickily he 
does not seem to have bestowed the same care on any part of the history 
of Christendom. Like most panegyrists of Mahometanism, especially 
of Saracenic art and learning, he forgets that whatever the Saracens 
knew they learned from the abiding home of civilization at New Rome. 

(3* P* ^') On Akbar see History and Conquests of the Saracens, 
p. 114. 

(4, p. 69.) History and Conquests of the Saracens, p. 155—159. 

(5, p. 69.) I am not called on to inquire whether South-eastern 
Europe or Persia has at this moment the worst government. In 
Persia the Mahometans are the nation ; Christians and Fire-worship- 
pers — if any Fire-worshippers be left — are small minorities. The main 
question there lies between Mahometan and Mahometan. As regards 
Mahometans, the Persian government may possibly be worse than the 
Turkish. So may the Egyptian government. But, as regards Maho- 
metans, the Persian government is not inherently incapable of reform ; 
it may conceivably be brought to the best Mahometan standard. The 
great feature of Ottoman rule in Kuro|)c is that it is prinmrily and 
essentially a rule of Mussulman over non-Mussulman. So to be is the 
nature of its whole being. This the government of Persia is only to 
a very small extent, and, as regards Christians, we might say quite 
incidentally. 

(6, p. 82.) On the possibility of reconversion in Bosnia and the 
Mahometan parts of Albania I shall find something to say further on. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE OTTOMAN 

POWER. 

We have thus traced out the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Eastern and of Western Europe. We have 
seen what are the great races which have from the 
beginning inhabited the South-eastern peninsula. We 
have shown the special position of the Turks among 
them, and the points in which they stand aloof from 
the European nations. We have seen also what is the 
nature of their rule over those European nations which 
they have brought into bondage, and how impossible 
it is that their rule can ever be mended. Thus far we 
have done this only in a general way ; we have seen 
what, according to the laws of cause and eflfect, could 
hardly have failed to happen. We have now to see .' 
more fully how the working of those causes and 
effects has been carried out in fact We have seen 
what the Turks, being what they were, could not fail 
to do. We must now. see more minutely, by the help 
of history, what the Turks have really done. 

Our immediate subject is not the histor}^ of all 
tlie Mahometan nations, not evcif tlie history of 
all the Turkish dynasties, but more specially 
the history of the Ottoman Turks, and mainly the 
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history of their doings in the lands which they 
have conquered in Europe. Of the first Mahome- 
tans, that is the Arabs or Saracens, and of the 
earlier Turkish dynasties, I have said something 
in another book, and I will repeat as little as I 
can of what I have said there. At the same time,' 
in treating the special history of the Ottoman Turks, 
it will be necessary to draw certain distinctions. 
For some of the things which we may have to say 
about the Ottoman Turks will apply to Mahometan 
powers in general, and some will not. It is quite 
certain, as has already been shown, that no Mahome- 
tan government can ever rule over men of another 
religion in a way which any one in Western Europe 
would call ruling well. It is quite certain that no 
Mahometan nation can ever rise to the highest point 
of civilization. Still there are great differences, which 
ought not to be forgotten, between one Mahometan 
nation and another, just as there are differences between 
one Christian nation and another. Some Mahometan 
nations have been much more civilized than others, 
and the rule of some Mahometan governments over 
men of other religions has been milder than that of 
others. In speaking of the Ottoman Turks, we must 
carefully distinguish what is common to them with all 
other Mahometan nations and what is peculiar to 
themselves. We must distinguish the Turks from the • 
Saracens, and we must further distinguish the Otto- 
man Turks from other Turks. We may safely say 
that no Mahometan nation — we are almost tempted 
!to say no other nation — ever produced so long a series 
of great rulers as the Ottoman Turks. That is, if by 
j greatness we understand the power of carrying out 
ja man's purposes, good or bad. No people can show 
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10 long a succession of rulers who were at once wise 
statesmen and skilful captains as the early Ottoman 
Sultans. Their business was to conquer ; as long as 
they went on conquering they were great ; when they 
ceased to conquer they fell into utter decay and 
degradation. Again, as regards what we call civiliza- 
tion, as distinguished from political and military 
success, the Ottoman Turks will be found to stand 
above some and below others of the chief Mahometan 
nations. But what specially distinguishes them is 
that no other Mahometan people has ever had so 
great a dominion over men of other religions. It ; 
follows that the worst feature of the Mahometan | 
religion, its treatment of the unbeliever, comes out on ; 
a greater scale and in a worse form in their history i 
than in any other. 

The Ottoman Turks, it must be remembered, are 
only one branch out of many of the great Turkish 
(aniily, which is one of the most widely spread among 
the families of mankind. There were several dynas- 
ties of Mahometan Turks before the Ottomans arose, 
and there are to this day vast nations of Turks, some 
of them mere savages, who have never embraced Ma- 
hometanism. It must always be borne in mind that 
all Mahometans are not Turks, and that all Turks are 
not Ottomans. The Turks with whom we have to do 
are those Turks who learned the Mahometan religion 
at the hands of the Saracen^ and 5|>ccially with that 
body of them which made their way into Huro|>c and 
founded the Ottoman dominion there. The Turks I 
and Saracens first came to have deahn^^n with one j 
another at the moment when the Saracen dominion 
which the Turks were to supplant was at the ' 
height of its power. This was in the year 71Q, , 
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seventy-eight years after the death of Mahomet. It 
was in that year that the Saracens passed from Africa 
into Spain, and made the beginning their greatest 
conquest in Europe. In the same year they first 
crossed the 0;cus, and began to make converts and 
subjects among those Turks who lived between that 
great river and the Jaxartes. In the next year 
the conquest of Sind gave the Saracen dominion the 
greatest extent that it ever had. This last possession 
however was not long kept, and the great Maho- 
metan conquests in India, conquests with which 
we have now no concern, did not begin till long 
afterwards. But it is worth noticing that it was 
almost at the same moment that the Mahometan 
religion and the Mahometan power made their way 
into India, into Western Europe, and into the land 
which was then the land of the Turks. The Caliph 
or successor of the Prophet, the temporal and spiritual 
chief of all who profess the Mahometan creed, now 
ruled over lands washed by the Atlantic and over 
lands washed by the Indian Ocean. The word which 
went forth from his palace at Damascus was obeyed 
on the Indus, on the Jaxartes, and on the Tagus. 

While the whole Mahometan world was thus under 
one ruler, the Christian nations were divided among 
many rulers. But there were two Christian powers 
which stood out above all others. The Roman Em- 
pire still had its seat at Constantinople, and still held, 
though often in detached pieces, the greater part of 
the European coast of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Saracens had lopped away Syria, Egypt, and Africa ; 
the Slaves had pressed into the South-eastern penin- 
sula ; the Bulgarians had settled south of the Danube, 
and the Lombards had conquered great part of Italy. 
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Still both the Old and the New Rome obeyed the one 
Roman Emperor, and the Roman Empire was still 
the first of Christian powers, and still kept the chief 
rule of the Mediterranean. The other great Christian 
power was that of tlic Franks in Germany and Gaul, 
the power which was, at the end of the century, to 
grow into a new Western Empire with its scat at the 
Old Rome. Thus the Roman power still went on, 
only cut short and modified in various ways by the 
coming in of the Teutons in the West and of the 
Slaves in the East And herein comes a very instruc- 
tive parallel. For, as soon as the Saracens began to 
conquer and convert the Turks, the Turks begin to 
play a part in the history of the Saracen dominion in 
Asia which is much like the part which was played 
in Europe by the Teutons towards the Western 
Roman Em|>irc and by the Slaves towards the 
Eastern. The Turks apiKMr under the Caliphs as 
slaves, as subjects, as mercenaries, as practical masters, 
as avowed sovereigns, and lastly, in the case of the | 
Ottomans, as themselves claiming the |>owers of the ; 
Caliphate. The dominions of the Caliphs gradually | 
broke up into various states, which were ruled for the 
most part by Turkish princes who left a merely 
nominal .su|>eriority to the Caliph. It is not our 
business here to go through all of thcuL Uut one 
must be mentionctl. that out of which the Ottoman 
dynasty arose. This was the Turkish dynasty of the 
house of Seljuk, which was the grcatc*st fxiwcr in Asia 
in the elevmlh century. Their rarly princes, Ti^giul 
Kci% Alp-Aislan, aiul MaUk Shall, were not only 
great con<|mioi«i, but great lulcis afl«T the I'^istcrn 
pattern. I'hcy had many of the viitucs which 
are commonly found in the founders of dynasties 
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and their immediate successors. The Seljuk Turks 
pressed their conquests to the West, and so had more 
to do with Christians than any of the Turkish dynas- 
ties before them had. And it should carefully be 
noticed that it is from this time that a more special 
and crying oppression of the Christians under Ma- 
hometan rule begins. The Turks, even these earlier 
and better Turk.s, were a ruder and fiercer people than 
the Saracens, and they were besides full of the zeal of 
new converts. Doubtless, even under the Saracen 
rule, the Christian subjects of the Caliphs had always 
been oppressed and sometimes persecuted. But it is 
plain that, from the time when the power of the 
Turks began, oppression became harder and persecu- 
tion more common. It was the increased wrong- 
doings of the Turks, both towards the native Chris- 
tians and towards pilgrims from the West, which 
caused the great cry for help which led to the cru- 
sades. There were no crusades as long as the Saracens 
ruled ; as soon as the Turks came in, the crusades 
b^an. 

In the latter part of the eleventh century began 
those long continued invasions of the Eastern Roman 
Empire by the Turks which led in the end to the 
foundation of the Ottoman power in Europe. There 
is no greater mistake than to think that the whole 
time during which the Eastern Empire went on at 
Constantinople was a time of mere weakness and 
decline. Such a way of talking at once shows its own 
folly. A power which was beset by enemies on all 
sides, in a way in which hardly any other power ever 
was, could not have lived on for so many ages, it could 
not have been for a great part of that time one of 
the chief powers of the world, if it had been all that 
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time weak and declining. The Eastern Emperors are ( 
often said by those who have not read their history 
to have been all of them weak and cowardly men. t 
Instead of this» many of them were great conquerors | 
and rulers, who beat back their enemies on every 
side, and made great conquests in their turn. The 
great feature in the history of the Eastern Empire 
b not constant weakness and decline, but the alterna- 
tion of periods of weakness and decline followed by 
periods of recovered strength. In one century pro- 
vinces are lost ; in another they are won back again, 
and new provinces added. It was in one of these 
periods of decline, following immediately after the 
greatest of all periods of renewed power, that thef 
Turks and Romans first came across one another.*, 
I say Romans, because the people of the Eastern 
Empire called themselves by no other name, and the 
nations of Asia knew them by no other name. The 
Eastern Empire was indeed fast becoming Greek, 
as tlie Western Empire may be said to have already 
become German. Hut the luuiicrors and their subjects 
never called themselves Greeks at any time, and the 
time has not yet come when it becomes convenient 
to give them the name. 

The Turkish invasion of the ICinpirc came just 
after a time of brilliant conquest and pros|>crity 
under the Macedonian dynasty of ICm|K:roni. This 
dynasty bcgan^ in the ninth century and went on 
into the eleventh. Under it the Empire gainetl a 
great deal, and lost comparatively little. At the 
very bc(;inniiig of the |>critKj, in 878, the Saracens 
completed the con(|ucst of Sicily, which had been 
going on for alniut fifty years. A hundred years 
later, in 988, Chcrson, an outlying |)ossession in 
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the Tauric peninsula or Crimea, was taken by the 

Russian Vladimir. On the other hand, the power of 
the Empire was vastly increased both in Europe and 
in Asia. The dominions of the Emperors in Southern 
Italy were increased ; Crete was won back ; the great 
Bulgarian kingdom was conquered, and the other 
Slavonic states in the Eastern peninsula became 
either subject or tributary to the Empire. In Asia 
large conquests, including Antioch, were made from 
the Saracens ; Armenia was annexed, and the power of 
the Empire was extended along the eastern shores of 
the Euxine. The greatest conquests of all were made 
in the reign of ^ Basil the Second, called the Slayer of 
the Bulgarians, who reigned from 976 to 1025. A 
dominion of this kind, which depends on one man, is 
something like a watch, which, if wound up, will go 
for a while by itself, but will presently go down, if it 
is not wound up again. So, as after Basil no great 
Emperor reigned for some while, the Empire began 
again to fall back, not at once, but within a few years. 
About the middle of the eleventh century came one 
of the periods of decline, and the Empire was cut 
short by the Normans in Italy and by the Turks in 
Asia. The Seljuk Sultan Alp-Arslan invaded Asia 
Minor, a land which the Saracens had often ravaged, 
but which they had never conquered. He overthrew 
the Emperor R6manos in battle, and treated him per- 
sonally with marked generosity. This was in 1021, 
and from this time dates the establishment of the 
Turks, as distinguished from the Saracens, in the lands 
which had been part of the Roman Empire. All the 
inland part of the peninsula was now occupied by the 
, Turks, and, when in 1092 the great Seljuk dominion 
( was broken up, the city of Nikaia or Nice, the place 
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of the famous council, became the capital of a Turkish 
dynasty. The map will show how near this brought 
the Turks to Constantinople. And it might hardly 
have been thought that three hundred and sixty years 
would pass before the Turks entered the imperial 
city. But, as ruling over a land conquered from the 
Roman Empire, the Sultans who reigned at Nikaia 
called themselves Sultans of Roum, that is of Rome. 
It was this great advance of the power of the Scljuk 
Turks which caused the Christian nations of the West 
to come to the help of their brethren in the East 

llic hbtory of the crusades concerns us here only i 
so far as, by aflfecting both the Eastern Roman Empire 
and the power of the Seljuk Turks, they did in the end 
pave the way for the advance of the Ottf>mans. The 
effect of the first crusade was to drive back the Turks 
from their position at Nikaia which was so threaten* 
ing to tlic Empire. The Em|>crors who ni)w rci^^ncd, 
those of the house of Komiicnos, were for the most 
part either wise statesmen or gooil soldiers. Under 
their reigns therefore came another |Krioil of renewed 
strength, though the Empire never again t>ccamc what 
it had been under the Macedonians. \Vc arc most 
concerned with their advance in Asia. There, follow- 
ing in the wake of the crusaders, they were able to 
win back a great |)art of the land, and the capital of the 
Scljuk Sultans fell back from Nikai.i to Ikonitui. The 
dominion of these Sultans gradually l>ri»kc up after 
the usual manner of Asiatic |M>wers. and mi paveil the 
way for the coming of a mightier |M>wer of thrir own 
race. But meanwhile events were hip|>ening in Euri>|»c|| 
which equally |uived the way for the ^towth of new 
|K)wers there. After thr time of revival nntler the 
Komncnian IjniK-rors came another time of decline. 
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in the latter years of the twelfth century. The Bul- 
garians threw off the Roman yoke, and formed a 
restored Bulgarian kingdom which cut the Empire 
short to the north-west At the other end of the 
Empire, a separate Emperor set himself up in the 
isle of Cyprus. A time of utter weakness and dis- 
union had come, when it seemed as if the Empire 
must fall altogether before any vigorous enemy. 

And so in some sort it happened. A blow presently 
came which may be looked on as really the ending 
of the old Roman Empire of the East. In 1204 
Constantinople was taken by a band of crusaders 
who had turned away from the warfare to which 
they were bound against the Mahometans in Asia, 
to overthrow the eastern bulwark of Christendom in 
Europe. Now begins the dominion of the Franks 
or Latins in Eastern Europe. The Christians of 
the West were known as Latins, as belonging to 
the Western or Latin Church which acknowledged 
the authority of the Bishop of Rome. And they 
were called Franks, as Western Europeans are called 
in the East to this day, because most of them 
came from countries where the French tongue was 
spoken. But along with the French-speaking cru- 
saders came the Venetians, who had a great trade 
in the East, and who had already begun to estab- 
lish their power in Dalmatia. Constantinople was 
taken, and Baldwin Count of Flanders was set up 
as a Latin Emperor. So much of Romania, as the 
Eastern Empire was called, as the Franks and Vene- 
tians could get hold of was parcelled out among the 
conquerors. But they never conquered the whole, 
and Greek princes kept several parts of the Empire. 
Thus what really happened was that the Empire was 
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split up into a number of small states, Greek and 
Frank. We now cannot help using the word Greek 
for, after the loss of Bulgaria, the Empire was wholly 
confined to Greek-speaking people, and we need some 
name to distinguish them from the Franks or Latins. 
But they still called themselves Romans ; and it is 
strange, in reading the Greek writers, to hear of wars 
between the Romans and the Latins, as if we had 
gone back to the early days of the Old Rome and 
the Thirty Cities of Latium. Latin Emperors reigned 
at Constantinople for nearly sixty years. For a few 
years there was a Latin kingdom of Thessalonica, 
and there were Latin princes at Athens and in Pelo- 
ponn^sos, while the commonwealth of Venice kept 
the great islands of Corfu (') and Crete, and allowed 
Venetian families to establish themselves as rulers in 
several of the islands of the ylvgxan. On the other 
hand, Greek princes reigned in Epeiros, and two 
Greek Empires were established in Asia. One had 
its seat at Tra{>ezous or Trcbizond on the south-east 
coast of the Euxine, while the other had its seat at 
Nikaia, the first capital of the Turkish Sultans of 
Roum. This last set of Emperors gradually won back 
a considerable territory both in Euro|)e and Asia, and 
at last, in 1261, they won back Constantinople from 
the I^atins. Thus the Eastern Roman Empire in some 
sort began afresh, though with much smaller territory 
and |x>wcr than it had before the I^tin conquest. It 
was thrcatcncil on all sides, by Bulgarians. Servians, 
Latins, and Turks ; and no great Em|>erors reigned 
in this last sta(;e of the Empire. Yet, even in these 
last days, there was once more something of a 
revival, and the Em|>cri>rs gradually won t>ack nearly 
the whole of all rclo|)onn<^sos. 

II 
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Thus a way was opened for a new race of conquerors 
both in Europe and Asia, by the breaking up of the 
power of the old Emperors who, even as late as the 
eleventh century, had reigned at once in Italy and in 
Armenia. Instead of the old Eastern Empire, there 
was now only a crowd of states, two of which, at Con- 
stantinople and Trebizond, kept on the titles of the 
old Empire. None of them were very great, and 
most of them at enmity with one another. The 
thirteenth century too, which saw the break-up of the 

/ Empire in Europe, saw also the break-up of the older 
Mahometan powers in Asia and the beginning of the 
last and the most abiding of all. This was in fact 

lithe time when all the powers of Europe and Asia 
seemed to be putting on new shapes. In the thir- 
teenth century the Western Empire in some sort came 

l/to an end as well as the Eastern. For after Frederick 

/the Second the Emperors kept no abiding power in 
Italy. In Spain the Mahometan power, which had 
once held nearly the whole peninsula, was shut up 
within the narrow bounds of the kingdom of Granada. 
Castile now took its place as the leading power of 
Spain, and France was in the like sort established as 
the ruling power of Gaul. And, while great Christian 
powers were thus established in the western lands 
which had been held by the Mahometans, the Caliph- 
ate of Bagdad itself was overthrown by conquerors 
from the further lands of Asia. I have said in an 
earlier book that at this time in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, Islam seemed to be falling back 

'' everywhere. But in truth the blow which seemed the 
most crushing of all, the overthrow of the Caliphate 
by the Moguls, was part of a chain of events which 
brought on the stage a Mahometan power more 
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terrible than all that had gone before it. We have 
now come to the time of the first appearance of the 
Ottoman Turks. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the conquests of the 
Moguls both in Europe and in Asia. We have here 
to deal with them only so far as, in the course of their 
attacks on all other powers Christian and Mahometan, 
they began also to cut short the power of the Seljuk 
Sultcins of Roum. But these last found unlooked-for 
helpers. The tale runs that, in a battle between the \ 
Turks and the Moguls, the Turks, as the weaker side, 
were being worsted, when an unknown company of 
men came to their help. These proved to be a wan- I 
dering band of Turks from the. far East, who, in the j 
confusions of the times, were seeking a settlement i 
under their leader Ertoghrul. Through their help the ) 
Seljuk Sultan overcame his enemies. The strangers 
were rewarded with a grant of lands, and those lands, 
step by step, grew into the Ottoman Empire. At this 
time the Latin Empire still lingered at Constantinople, 
but the Greek Emperors at Nikaia had won back 
large territories both in Asia and in Europe. Partly 
at the expense of the Greeks, partly at the expense 
of other Turkish Emirs or princes, Ertoghrul and his 
son Othman or Osman gradually grew in power. | 
Warriors flocked to the new standard, and Othman \ 
became the most powerful prince in Western Asia. 
From him his followers took the name which it has 
ever since borne, that of Osmanli or Ottoman. 

Our strictly Ottoman history now begins, and one 
characteristic feature of Ottoman history may strike 
us from the very beginning. The house of Othman^^ 
arose on the ruins of the house of Seljuk; but^ 

II 2 
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whatever our own day may be destined to see, no other 
power has yet arisen on the ruins of the house of 
Othman. No other Eastern power has had such an 
abiding h'fe. The Bagdad Caliphate lasted as long by 
mere reckoning of years; but for many ages the Bagdad 
Caliphate was a mere shadow. Other Eastern powers 
have commonly broken in pieces after a few genera- 
tions. The Ottoman power has lasted for six hundred 
years ; and, stranger than all, when it seemed for a 
moment to be going the way of other Eastern dynas- 
ties, when the power of the Ottoman Turk seemed to 
be breaking in pieces as the power of the Ghaznevid 
and the Seljuk Turk had broken in pieces before him, 
the scattered fragments were again joined together, 
and the work of conquest and rule again began. But 
by means of this very abiding life, by prolonging the 
rule of a barbarian power in .the midst of modem 
civilization, the rule of the Ottoman has shewn us, in 
a way in which the earlier Turkish dynasties could 
not shew us, what a power of this kind comes to in 
the days of its long decay. An Eastern dynasty, 
above all a Mahometan dynasty, is great and glorious 
according to an Eastern standard as long as it 
remains a conquering dynasty. The Ottoman Turks 
remained a conquering dynasty longer than any 
other. Their power was thus so firmly established 
that it has been able to outlive the causes which 
broke up earlier dynasties. But, by having its being 
thus prolonged, it has lived on to give an example of 
corruption and evil of every kind for which it would 
be hard to find a parallel among the worst of earlier 
dynasties. 

The Ottoman Turks have never been, in any strict 
sense, a nation. They were in their beginning a 
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wandering horde» and even in the time of theii 
greatest dominion they kept up much of the charac- 
ter of a wandering horde. They have nowhere really 
become the people of the land. Where they have 
not borne rule over Christians, they have borne 
rule over other Mahometans, and they have often 
oppressed them nearly as much, though not quite in 
the same way, as they have oppressed their Christian 
subjects. They have been, we may fay, a ruling t 
order, a body ready to admit and to promote any f 
one of any nation who chose to join them, provided j 
of course that he accepted the Mahometan religion. I 
In this has lain their strength and their greatness ;': 
but it has been throughout, not the greatness of a 
nation, but the greatness of a conquering army, bear- 
ing rule over other nations. Stripping conquest and 
forced dominion of the false glory which surrounds 
them, wc may .say that the Ottomans began as a band 
of robbers, and that they have gone on as a band of 
robbers ever since. To a preat part of their history, 
especially to their |N>sition in our own times that 
description would apply in its fulness. Hut it would 
not be wholly fair to s|)cak in this way of the early 
Ottomans. The settled and self-styled civili/e<l Turk 
is really more of a robl>er than the wandering tar- 
barian under whom his |>ower Inri^.m. When concpiest 
simply means transfer liom one c)es|H>t to another. 
the conquered often ^ain father than lose. The rule 
of the compicrin^; drs|-ot is stronger than that of 
the des|K>t uhoni lie if»n(|uets. and a strong de^|Mit 
usually comes neater to a ^ood ruUr than a ucak 
one. That is u* sav. he diK-s a kind of lustice in 
his dominions llouever (;reat may l>e Ins o\%n 
|>crsunal ctiine!» and oppitSMciiis. he puts sona check 
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on the crimes and oppressions of others. As long 
therefore as the Ottoman rulers were strong, as long 
as they were conquerors, there was a good side to 
their rule. Most of the Sultans were stained with 
horrible crimes in their own persons ; but most of 
the early Sultans had many of the virtues of rulers 
and conquerors. It was when their power began to 
dx2cay that the blackest side of their rule came out. 
The oppression of the Sultans themselves became 
greater. To oppression was added the foulest corrup- 
tion^ and the weak Sultans were not able, as the strong 
ones had been, to keep tlieir own servants in some 
kind of order. In short, the Ottoman rulers were 
the longest,, and the early Ottoman rulers were the 
greatest, of all lines of Eastern despots. Because of 
their greatness, their power has been more long lived 
than any other. Because it has been more long lived, 
it has in the end become worse than any other. 

We must be prepared then from the beginning to 
find in the Ottoman rulers much that is utterly repul- 
V sive to our moral standard, much that is cruel, much 
^ that is foul, joined with much that may fairly be 
called great. They were in any case great .soldiers. 
If we may apply the name statesmanship to carrying 
out any kind of purpo3e, good or bad, they were also 
great statesmen, f And it is not till they have passed 
into Europe that their worst side distinctly prevails. 
And he who was at once the greatest of all and the 
worst of all was he who fixed his throne in Con- 
stantinople. As long as they remained in Asia, the 
Ottomans might pass for one among many Asiatic 
dynasties. It is their establishment in Europe which 
X gave them their special character. 

It is hardly for me to settle how far the exploits 
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of the patriarch of the new dynasty, of Ertoghrul 
himself, belong to legend or to history. Both he and 
his son Othman were merely Asiatic rulers. They 
were not even avowed sovereigns ; they still respected 
the nominal su|Kriority of the Scljuk Sultan at 
Ikonion. Othman bears a high character among 
Ivastern rulers ; yet he murdered his uncle simply 
for dissuading him from a dangerous enterprise. 
The slaughter of brothers and other near kinsfolk 
has always been a s|>ccial feature of Ottoman rule. 
Othman however at least slew his uncle in a 
moment of wrath ; later Sultans sacrificed their 
brothers by whole5H'ilc out of cold-blooded |X)licy. 
Othman enlarged his dominions at the expense of 
the Emperors, and just before his death, in 1326, his 
armies took Brusa, which became the Asiatic capital 
of the Ottomans. It is with Othm.m's son Orkhan 
that the Ottoman ICmpirc really begins. He threw 
off his nominal allegiance to the Sultan, though he 
still bore only the title of Mmir. And in his time the 
Ottomans first made good their f(H)ting in Muro|>e. 
But while his dominicm was still only Asiatic. Orkhan 
began one institution which did more than anything 
else firmly to establish the Ottoman |H>wer. This 
was the institution of the tribute children. By the 
law of M;ili(tiiK't, as \\c have seen, the unt>cliever is 
allowed to purchase life. pro|>crty. and the exercise 
of his relijjion, by the payment of tiibutr. Earlier 
Mahometan rulers had lM*en s.ilished with tribute in 
the ordinary .sense. Orkhan first dematuled a tribute 
of children. The deepest of wrongs, that uhich other 
tyrants did as an occasional outrage, thus iKrcaine 
under the Ottomans a settled law. A fixed pro|K)r 
tioii of the .stiongest and most promising boys among 
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I the conquered Christian nations were carried off for 
I the service of the Ottoman princes. They were 
brought up in the Mahometaa faith, and were 
employed in civil or military functions, according 
to their capacity. Out of them was formed the 
<i famous force of the Janissaries, the new soldiers, 
who, for three centuries, as long as they were levied 
; in this way, formed the strength of the Ottoman 
' armies. These children, torn from their homes and 
cut off from every domestic and national tie, knew 
only the religion and the service into which they 
were forced, and formed a body of troops such as 
no other power. Christian or Mahometan, could 
, command. In this way the strength of the conquered 
. nations was turned against themselves. They could 
not throw off the yoke, because those among them 
who were their natural leaders were pressed into the 
service of their enemies. It was not till the practice 
of levying the tribute on children was left off that the 
conquered nations shewed any power to stir. While 
the force founded by Orkhan lasted in its iirst shape, 
the Ottoman armies were irresistible. But all this 
shews how far the Ottomans were from being a 
( national power. Their victories were won by soldiers 
: I who were really of the blood of the Greeks, Slaves, 
and other conquered nations. In the same way, 
while the Ottoman power was strongest, the chief 
posts of the Empire, civil and military, were con- 
stantly held, not by native Turks, but by Christian 
renegades of all nations. The Ottoman power in 
short was the power, not of a nation, but simply of 
an army. The Ottomans began, and they have gone 
on ever since, as an army of occupation in the lands 
of other nations. 
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By the end of Orkhan's reign the Ottoman power 
was fully established in Asia Minor. Its Emirs h<id 
ft|>read their |K>wer over all the other Turkish settle- 
ments, and nothing was left to the Christians but a few 
towns, chiefly on the coast. Above all, Philadelphia 
and Phdkaia long defended themselves gallantly after 
everything else was lost. The chief Christian |K)wer 
in Asia was now no longer the Roman or Greek 
Kmperor at Constantinople, but the more distant 
Mm|)cror at Trebixond. Ikrsides their |>osscssions on 
the south coast of the ICuxine, these I*Im|>crors also 
held the old territories of the ICm|)ire in the Tauric 
Cherson^^sos or Crimea. The Turks had now the 
whole inland |>art of Asia Minor. And this inland 
part of Asia Minor is the only p^nrt of the Ottoman 
dominions where any Turks arc really the |K*oplo of 
the land. The old Christian population has been 
quite displaced, anil Anadol or Anatolia, the lanil of 
the ICast, is really a Tuikish l.md. Vet it can hatdly 
be said to Ih: an Ottoman land. Tlx'rc* the ruling 
body have borne sway over the desceudanls of the 
old Seljuk Turks. The Ottomans in short are i 
strangers everywhere. Tlu-y are stran^jers InMring ' 
rule over other nations, over M.diometans in A*iia, 
over Christians in l''.uro|H\ 

The Ottom.iu tuU- t»\i r Cluisti.inH in I-.iU"»pe l»r;;.in 
in the last v<Mrs of ()rkl).in. The sl.ite o| .South- 
eastern I'^uioix* m tlii^ (ouiteenth lentuiy u.is very 
favourable (••! tlu- piiip<s«s of the lurks We have 
seen how utterly tlir ojil liiipire was !»ri»krn up. and 
how the (ireek -^iM-.iKin^; l.iiiiN wire diMd-d .itnong 
a crowd of si.ili',, ( in« k .iinl I lanl. A m w jniwer 
had lately aiiscn in tlu" .l.^'.r.m lliftMt;;!i iIm* ih pupa- 
tion of KIkkIcn and some uf the lu i^hlxuiiinj islandn 
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by the Knights of St. John. A military, order is not 
well fitted for governing its dominions ; but no power 
can be better fitted for defending them, and the 
Knights of St. John at Rhodes did great things 
against the Turks. The power of the Emperors at 
Constantinople, cut short by the Turks in Asia, was 
cut short by the Bulgarians in Europe. It was only 
. in Pcloponnfisos that they advanced at the cost of the 
Latins. Just at the time before the Turks crossed 
, into Europe, a new power had arisen, or rather an 
old power had grown to a much greater place 
than it held before. Stephen Dushan, King of 
Servia, who took the title of Emperor, had estab- 
lished a great dominion which took in most part 
of Macedonia, Albania, and Northern Greece. lUit 
the Greek Emperors kept Constantinople and the 
lands round about it, with detached parts of Mace- 
'donia and Greece, including specially the great city 
!jof Thessalonica. Had the Servian Emperor been 
able to win Constantinople, a power would have been 
j formed which might have been able to withstand the 
11 Turks. Servia would have been the body, and Con- 
stantinople the head. As it was, the Turks found in 
Servia a body without a head, and in Constantinople 
a head without a body. The Servian Empire broke 
up on the death of its great king, and the Greeks were 
divided by civil wars. Thus, instead of Servians and 
Greeks together presenting a strong front to the 
Turks, the Turks were able to swallow up Greeks, 
Servians, and all the other nations, bit by bit. 

The Ottomans did not make their first appearance 
in Europe as avowed conquerors. They appeared, 
sometimes as momentary ravagers, sometimes as 
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mercenaries in the Imperial service or as allies of 
some of the contendini; |Kirties in the Empire. Thus 
I in 1346 the ICm|)eror John K<intakou7.Cnos called in 
the Turks to help him in civil war. From this time 
we may date their Lxstin^; presence in I£uro|)C, though 
I they did not hold any permanent possessions there 
till in 1356 they seized Kalli|)olis in the Thnician 
Cherson^sos. This was the be^^innin^^ of the Ottoman 
dominion in Kuro|)e. From this time they advanced 
bit by bit, takin(; towns and provinces from the 
ICmpire and con(|uering the kinf^^doms beyond the 
Empire, so that Constantinople was quite hcnuned in. 
Hut the Im|K:rial city itself was not taken till nearly a 
If hundred years after the first Turkish settlement in 
|( Kuro|)e. It must always be remembered that the 
j Turks overcame Servia and Bulgaria long l>efc)re they 
won Thessalonica, Constantinople, and IVIo|>oiinOsos. 
Their first concpiests gathered threateningly lound 
Constantinople ; but they did not as yet actually 
attack it. Hot did they always at once incot|H>rate 
the lands which they sulnlued with their iinniediate 
dominions. In most of the lands of which the Turks 
got |x>ssession. the prcKcss of conquest shews three 
stages. There is, fust, mere ravage for the s^ike (»f 
plunder, and to weaken the land which was ravaged 
Then the land is c«»inmonly brought under tribute nt 
some other form of subjection, without iK'ing made a 
|Mrt of the Sult.in's unnuxhate d«tmini<ins. Lastly. 
the land which is already practically concpirrctl Ik-- 
comrs a mere Ottoman piovitue. In this way it is 
worth noticing that, as we shall see fuitlirr on. a large 
|urt of the Muio|MMn dominions of the Turk, thtutgh 
they were suUlued long lx*(oie the taking f»f Con- 
stantinople, wcie allowed to keep on si>me shadow 
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of separate being under tributary princes till after 
Constantinople was taken. 

The first lasting settlement of the Turks on Euro- 
pean ground was made, as we have seen, while Orkhan 
still reigned. But it was in the reign of Murad or 
Amurath the First, the successor of Orkhan, that the 
first settlement at Kallipolis grew into a compact 
European power. In a very few years from their first 
occupation of European territory, the Turks had 
altogether hemmed in what was left of the Empire. 
As early as 1361 Amurath took Hadrianople, which 
became the European capital of the Ottomans till 
they took Constantinople.(*) Nothing was now left 

' to the Empire but the part of Thrace just round 
Constantinople, with some of the cities on the 
Euxine, together with the outlying possessions 
which the Emperors still kept in Macedonia and 
Greece. Among them were the greater part of 
Peloponn^sos^ and the Chalkidian peninsula with 
Thessalonica. In Asia all that remained to . the 
Empire was a little strip of land just opposite 
Constantinople, and the two cities of Philadelphia 
and Phdkaici, which might now almost be looked on 
as allied commonwealths rather than as parts of the 
Empire. But Amurath not only cut the Empire 
short, he also carried his arms into the Slavonic 
lands to the north. They lay as temptingly open to 
conquest as the Greek lands. The power of Servia 
went down at once after the death of Stephen Dushan, 
and Bulgaria a few years later was split up into 
three separate kingdoms. Amurath's first important 
conquest in this direction was the taking of Philip- 
popolis in 1363. That city had changed masters 
several times, but it was then Bulgarian. Bulgaria 
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just now, besides her own divisions, had wars with 
Hun^^ary to the north and with the Empire to the 
south. Yet amid all this confusion, several powers 
did unite to withstand the Turks ; and it was only 
gradually, and after several battles, that either Servia 
or Bulgaria was conquered. It seems to have been 
about 1371 that the chief Bulgarian kingdom, that of 
Trnovo, became tributary. But while Servia and 
Bulgaria were breaking in pieces, lk>snia to the north- 
west of them, which lay further away from the Turks, 
was growing in |X)wer. A great Slave confederation 
was formed under the Bosnian King Stephen, and 
Bosnians, Croats, and Servians for a little while won 
some successes over the Turks. But at last a great 
confederate army, Bosnian, Servian, Bulgarian, and 
Wallachian, was utterly defeated by the • Turks at 
Kossova in 1389. Amurath himself Wcis killed, not in 
the battle, biit by a Servian who pretended to desert. 
But he was at once succcctled by his son liayezid or 
Bajazet, who rea|)ed the fruits of the victory. In the! 
course of two or three years after the battle. Servia 
and VVallachia became tributary, and the greater |)art 
of Bulgaria was altogether conf)uered. 

It is from the battle of KoHv>va that the Servians, 
ami the Southern Slaves generally, date the fall of 
their indc|K:ndcnce. IU>snia, in its corner, still re* 
mained but little touched ; it was ravageil. but not yet 
con(|uered. But all the lands which had made up the 
great Servian ami Bulg.irian kingdoms of former times 
were now either altogether con<|uercti by the Turk, or 
made tributary to him, or rise driven ti> maintain 
their indc|>cmlc!icc by ceaseless lighting. Ami an the 
lands which the Turk< subductl were made mto 
tributary states before they were fully annexed, the 
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jTurks were able to use each people that they brought 
/under their power as helpers against the next people 
(whom they attacked. Thus at Kossova Amurath 
had already Christian tributarfes fighting on his side. 
From this time till Servia was completely incorpo- 
rated with the Turkish dominions, the Servians had 
to fight in the Turkish armies against the other Chris- 
tian nations which the Turks attacked. In this w<iy 
the strength of the Christian nations was used against 
one another, till the Turk thought the time was come 
more directly to annex this or that tributary land. In 
this the policy of the Ottomans was much the same 
as thd policy of the Romans in old times. For they 
also commonly made the lands which they conquered 
into dependent states, before they formally made 
them into'Roman provinces. In either case it may 
be doubted whether tlie lands which were left in this 
intermediate state gained much by not being fully 
annexed at once. Still the way by which the Otto- 
man Empire came together suggests the wdy by 
which it ought to fall asunder. Some of the tributary 
lands have always kept a certain amount of separate 
being. Some have, after a long bondage, come back 
.again to the tributary state. In short, experience 
H shews that the natural way for restoring these lands 
Uto their ancient independence is by letting them pass 
• pnce more through the intermediate state. Only this 
time it must be with their faces turned in the direc- 
tion of a more thorough freedom, not of, as in ages 
past, in the direction of a more thorough bondage. 
i The accession of Bajazet marks a distinct change 
lin the history of Ottoman conquest. Up to this time 
' the Ottoman princes had shewn themselves — except 
in the exaction of the tribute children — at least not 
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worse than other Eastern conquerors. With Amurath's 
successor l^jazct the darker side of the Ottoman 
dominion comes more strongly into view. lie was 
the first to begin his reign with the murder of a 
brother out of cold policy. Under him too that 
foul moral corruption which has ever since been the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Ottoman Turk 
came for the first time into its black prominence- 
Other |)eople have been foul and depraved ; what is 
s|Mxially characteristic of the Ottoman Turk is that 
the common road to |)owcr is by the path of the foulest 
shame. Under Hajazct the best feature of the Ma- 
hometan law, the almost ascetic tem|)erance which it 
teaches, passed away, and its worst features, the re- 
cognition of slavery, the establishment of the arbitrary 
right of the conqueror over the conquered, grew into 
a system of wrong and outrage of which the Trophel 
himself had never drcameil. Under Hajazet the Turk 
fully put on those parts of his character which dis- 
tinguish him, even more than other Mahometans, 
from Western and Christian nations. Vet amid all * 
this corruption, Hajazet could sometimes exercise ! 
a stern Kastern justice, and the mi«(sion of his race, | 
the misMon of warfare and concpicit, siijl went i»n ;( 
Kajazet was Mirnamed the ThundeiU>lt. and he was 
the first of the Ottoman pruues to exihange the 
humbler title of Knn'r for that of Sultan Yet, after' 
Bajazet had con*t(>lidatrd the re^^ult^ o( the victory of 
Kosv>va l>y his Ihilg.ui.ui and Servian conquests, the 
actual dominion of the Ottomans did not make such 
swift advanc (s under hint as it had iiia«le utidrr his 
father Amuiath. It was rather <listin^uishrtl by a 
scourj^e WMi%r than thai of aitual i^nqtirst. bv con- 
stant plundering cx|K:ditionH. earned on « htetly for the 
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sake of booty and slaves — the slaves being specially 

picked out for the vilest purposes. These ravages 

spread everywhere from Hungary to Peloponn6sos. 

But the most ' remarkable conquest of Bajazct was in 

Asia. Philadelphia still held out, and its citizens 

still deemed themselves subjects of the Emperors at 

Constantinople. Yet, when Bajazet thought proper 

to add the city to his dominions, the Kmpcror Manuel 

and his son were forced, as tributaries of the Sultan, 

to send their contingent to the Turkish army, and to 

' help in the conquest of their own city.C) But enemies 

presently came against Bajazet both from the West 

and from the East. His enemy from the West he 

overthrew ; but he was himself overthrown by his 

enemy from the East. A large body of crusaders 

came to the help of Sigismund King of Hungary, 

the same who was afterwards Emperor of the West. 

But Bajazet, at the head of his own Turks and of his 

Christian tributaries who were of course forced to 

serve with them, overthrew Sigismund and his allies 

in the battle of Nikopolis in- 1396. A number of 

Christian knights from the West were massacred after 

the battle, and others were put to ransom ; among 

these last was one whose name connects Eastern and 

Western history, John Count of Nevers, afterwards 

Duke of Burgundy, the second of those dukes of 

Burgundy who play so great a part in the history of 

., France, England, and Germany. Bajazet also was 

J I the first of the Sultans who directly attacked Con- 

ulstantinople. Things looked as if the last traces of 

\ the Eastern Empire were no>y about to be wiped out. 

i. But the Ottoman conqueror was presently met by a still 

•.Imore terrible conqueror from the further East. The 

ilconquests of Timour, the famous Tamerlane, which 
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spread slaughter and havoc through Mahometan Asia, 
gave a moment's respite to Christian Europe. Of his 
career I have said somewliat elsewherc(^) What con- , 
cems us now is that Bajazct was overthrown and taken 
captive by Tiniour at Angora in 1402. No such blow 
ever fell on any Ottoman prince before or after. 

After the defeat and captivity of Bajazct, things 
looked as if the Ottoman dominion had run the 
ccmimon course of an Eastern dominion, as if it 
was broken up for ever. And, as I before said, the - 
must wonderful thing in all Ottoman history is that, 
though it was broken up for a moment, it was able 
to come together again. The dominions of Bajazct 
were for a while divided, and their possession was 
disputed among his three sons. At last they were . 
joined together again under his son Mahomet tiie f 
First. Still the time of confusion was a time of relief 
to the |x>wers which were threatened by the Turks, 
and, even after Mahomet h<id again joined the 
Ottoman dominions together, he was not strong 
enough to make any great con(|uests. Thus the 
Euro|ican |K>wer of the Ottomans made but small 
advances during his rei^n. It was otherwise under 
his son Amurath the Second, during whose reign of 
tliirty years, from 1421 to 1451, the Tuikish |>ower, 
notwithstanding S4>ine reverses, (^leatly advanced. 
lie failed in an attack on Constantinople ; but hr 
took Tliess;ilonica, which had lately passed fitun the 
Empire to the Venetians. So in his wars with 
Hungary he umlerwent several defeats rr«>m the great 
captain llnni.ules; !>iit Ins ilefeats were lMl.iiK«.d by 
victories. And in one Uittlc it nnist Ih: allowed that 
the Tufk was in the ri^lit and the Cliitsti.m itt the 
wrong. In a tiiuniphant camiui^n, the Hungarian 

1 
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army had reached the Balkan. By the peace which 
followed, Servia again became independent, and 
Wallachia was ceded to Hungary. Then Wladislaus, 
King of Hungary and Poland, was persuaded to break 
the treaty, but he was defeated at Varna and the Otto- 
man power was again restored. Still the crowning of 
all, by the taking of the Imperial city and the com- 
plete subjugation of the lands on the Danube, was 
not the work of Amurath, but was reserved for the 
days of his son. 

This son was Mahomet the Second, sumamed the 

Conqueror. We may take him as the ideal of his 

[race, the embodiment in their fullest form of Ottoman 

I greatness and Ottoman wickedness. A general and 

' statesman of the highest order even from his youth, 

a man who knew his own purposes and knew by what 

ends to achieve his purposes, no man has a clearer 

right to the title of great, so far as we can conceive 

greatness apart from goodness. We hear of him also, 

not merely as soldier and statesman, but as a man 

of intellectual cultivation in other ways, as master of 

many languages, as a patron of the art and literature 

of his time. On the other hand, the three abiding 

Ottoman vices of I cruelty, lust, and faithlessness 

stand out in him all the more conspicuously from 

I being set on a higher pedestal. He finished the work 

: of his predecessors ; he made the Ottoman power 

! in Europe what.it h.is been ever since. He g.ivc a 

* systematic form to the customs of his house and to 

t!ie dominion which he had won. His fir^t act wa^ 

i!ie murder of his infant brother, and he made the 

murder of brothers a standing law of his Empire. 

He overthrew the last . remnants of independent 
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r. Roman rule, of independent Greek nationality, and 
■ iie fixed the relations which tlie Greek part of his 
subjects were to bear both towards their Turkish 
masters and towards their Christian fellow-subjcct5i. 
lie made the northern and western frontiers of his 
ICmpire nearly what they still remain. The Ottoman 
Umpire, in short, as our age has to deal with it, is, 
l)efore all things, the work of Mahomet the Conqueror. 
The prince whose throne was fixed in the New Rome 
j held altogether another place from even the mightiest 
of his predecessors. 

Mahomet had reigned two years, he had lived 

tt twenty-three, on the memorable day, May 29th I4S3. 
;. when the Turks entered the city of the Carsars and 
when the last Km|>eror Constantine died in the breach. 
The last ruling prince of his house, he was also the 
worthiest. The degradation of the last hundred years 
of the ICmpirc is almost wi[Kd out in the glory of its 
fall. The Roman ICmpire of the ICast, which had 
lasted so long, which had withstcKMl and outlived so 
many enemies, whose princess hail beaten b^ick the 
Persian and the Saracen, the Avar, the Bulgarian, 
and the Ru^^sian, now at last fell before the arms of 
the Turk. The New Rome, so long the head of the 
Chiistian and ci\ili/ed woihl, l>ccame the si^'at of j 
Mahometan and bail>aiian rule. The Sultan t(K>k ^ 
tlie place of a long line of Ca-sars. Ami the great 
church of Saint Sophia, the most venerated temple of 
the whole Ma^tern (ihun h. the scat t>f ratrianli^ and 
the crowning place of l-jn|>ciors, has t^ren, from 
Mahomet's ilay tt> tuir ov\n, a niosipie for Maho- 
metan worship. Aiiil now that the Imperial city was 
at last taken, Mahciinct seemed to m^ke it his |H>licy 
both to gather in ulute\cr remained uncon(|ucrcd, 

1 2 
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and to bring most of the states which had hitherto 
been tributary under his direct rule. Greece itself, 
though it had been often ravaged by the Turks, had 
not been added to their dominions. The Emperors 
had, in the very last days of the Empire before the 
fall of Constantinople, recovered all Peloponnfisos, 
except some points which were held by Venice, 
Frank Dukes also reigned at Athens, and another 
small duchy lingered on in the islands of Leukas 
and Kephall^nia and on the coasts of Akarnania. 
The Turkish conquest of the mainland, again saving 
the Venetian points, was completed by the year 
1460, but the two western islands were not taken 
until 1479. Euboia was conquered in 1471, when 
the Venetian governor Erizzo, who had stipulated 
for the safety of his head, had his body sawn 
asunder. No deeds of this kind are recorded of the 
earlier Ottoman princes ; but by Mahomet's time 
the Turks had fully learned those lessons of cruelty 
and faithlessness which they have gone on practising 
ever since. The Empire of Trebizond was conquered 
in 1461, and the island of Lesbos or Mytil^n^ ih 
1462. There was now no independent Greek state 
leilL Crete, Corfu, and some smaller islands and 
points of coast, were held by Venice, and some of 
the islands of the yEgaean were still ruled by Frank 
princes and by the Knights of Saint John. But, after 
the fall of Trebizond, there was no longer any inde- 
pendent Greek state anywhere, and the part of the 
Greek nation which was under Christian rulers of any 
kind was now far smaller than the part which was 
under the Turk. 

While the Greeks were thus wholly subdued, the 
Slaves fared no better. In 1459 Servia was reduced 
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from a tributary principality to an Ottoman province, I 
and six years later Hosnia was annexed also. The \ 
last Ik>snian king, like the Venetian governor in 
ICuboia, w«xs |>roniiscd his life ; but he and his sons 
were |Hit to death none the less. One little fragment 
of the great Slavonic |x>wcr in those lands alone 
remained. The little district of Zeta, a |>art of the 
Servian kingdom, was never fully conquered by the 
Turks. One part of it, the mountain district called 
Tscrnagora or Montenegro, has kept its indc|>cndencc 
to our own times. Standing as an out|>ost of freedom 
and Christendom amid surrounding bond<ige, the 
HIack Mountain has been often attacked, it has 
been several times overrun, but it has never been con- 
€|uered. In a ceaseless warfare of four hundred years, 
neglected, sometimes betrayed, by the Christian 
lowers of ICuro|K:, this small |>eoplc, whose whole 
numlKT docs not cc|ual the |K>pulation o( some of our 
great towns, has still held its own against the whole 
might of the Turkish |K)wcr. First under hcrcilitary 
princes, then under warrior bishops, now under here- 
ditary princes again, this little nation of heroes, whose 
territory is simply so much of the ancient land of 
their race as they are a!>le to save from bart>arian 
invasion, have still heUi their own, while the greater 
|iowers around them have fallen. To the south of 
them, the Christian All>anians held out for a long 
time under their famous chief George Caslriot or 
Scanderbeg. After hi< death in I45(>, they alM> came 
under the yoke. These conc|ucMs of Mahomet gave 
the Ottoman dominion in l'aito|>e nearly the same 
r.xtent which it has now. His \iiti>fics had l)een 
great, but they were Uilaniril liy some defeats. The 
conquest of Servia and Bosnia o|K:ned the way to 
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endless inroads into Hungary, South-eastern Ger- 
many, and North-eastern Italy. But as yet these 

[ lands were merely ravaged, and the Turkish power 
met with some reverses. In 1456 Belgrade was saved 
by the last victory of Huniades, and this time 
Mahomet the Conqueror had to flee. In another part 
of Europe, if in those days it is to be counted for 
Europe, Maliomet won the Genoese possessions in 
the peninsula of Crimea, and the Tartar Khans who 
ruled in that peninsula and the neighbouring lands 
became vassals of the Sultan. The Ottomans were 
thus brought into the neighbourhood of Poland, Lithu- 
ania, and Russia. The last years of Mahomet's reign 
were marked by a great failure and a great success. 

^ He failed to take Rhodes, which belonged to the 
Knights of Saint John ; but his troops suddenly seized 
on Otranto in Southern Italy. Had this post been 
kept, Italy might have fallen as well as Greece ; but 

•j the Conqueror died the next year, and Otranto was 

* won back. 

Thus two Empires, and endless smaller states, came 
out of the power of the Ottomans under the mightiest 
of their Sultans. Greeks, Slaves, Albanians, all came 

I. under the yoke. But it must not be forgotten that it 

jjwas by the arms of men of Greek, Slave, and Alba- 

ilnian blood that they were brought under the yoke. 
For the Janissaries formed the strength of the Otto- 
man armies, and the Janissaries were formed of the 
kidnapped children of the conquered nations. Thus 
the Christian nations of South-eastern Europe had 
their own strength turned against them, and were 
overcome by the arms of their own children. And 
presently the far-seeing eye of Mahomet found out 
that their wits might be turned against them as well 
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as their arms. He saw that the Greeks had a keener 
wit, either tlian his own Turks or ttian the other 
subject nations, and he saw that their keen wit might, 
in tlie case of a part of tlic Greek nation, be made an 
instrument of his |>uri>oscs. liy his ix>licy the 
Eastern Church itself was turned into an instrument 
of Turkish dominion. S|)eaking roughly, tlie lower 
clergy throughout the conquered lands liave always 
been patriotic leaders, while the Bishops and other 
higher clergy liavc been slaves and instruments of 
tlic Turk. Greek ])isho|is bore rule over Slavonic 
diurdies, and so formed another fetter in the chain 
by which the conquered nations were held down. In 
course of time the Sultans extended the same policy 
to temporal matters. The Greeks, not of Old Greece, 
but of Constantinople, the Fanariots, as they came to 
be called, became in some sort a ruling race among 
their fellow-bondmen. Their ability made them use- 
ful, and tlie Turks learned to make use of their 
ability in many wa^'s. In all conquests a certain V 
class of the conquered finds its interest in enter- ' 
ing the service of the conqueror. As a rule, such 
men are the worst class of the conquereil. They 
are commonly more corrupt and oppressive than 
the conquerors themselves. It therefore in no way 
lessened but rather heightened the bitterness of <f| 
Ottoman rulc» that it was largely carried on by Chris- ||: 
tian instrumcntH. The Slavonic provinces had in fact 
to bear a two-fold yoke, Turkish and Gicck. Hut 
this it sliould be remembered only applies to the 
Greeks of Constantinople. The Circck* t>f Greece 
itself and the test of the Umpire ucre no better oflT 
tlian the other subjcct!i of the Turk. It must be 
remembered too that, after all, the I*anaiiul Greeks 
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themselves were a subject race, cut off from all share 
in the higher rule of their country. That was reserved 
for men of the ruling religion, whether native Turks 
or renegades of any nation. And lastly it should be 
remembered that, under the rule of Mahomet the 
Conqueror, every man, Turk, Christian, or renegade, 
held his life and all that he had at the pleasure of 
Mahomet the Conqueror. 

The Turkish rule was now fully established over a 
considerable part of Europe, over nearly the whole of 
the lands between the Hadriatic and the Euxine. 
Save where the brave men of Zeta still held out on 
the Black Mountain and where the city of Ragusa 
still kept its freedom, no part of those lands was 
under a national government. The few islands and 
pieces of coast which had escaped the Turk were 
under the rule either of Venice or of other Frank 
powers. From that day, till in our own century Servia 
and Greece became free, all those lands have been in 
II bondage. The greater part of them remain in bond- 
*' age stilL Their people have not only been subjects 
of a foreign prince; they have been subjects of a 
foreign army in their own land. The rule of law has 
for all those ages ceased in those lands. The, people 
of the land have had only one way of rising out of 
their state of bondage, namely by embracing the 
religion of their conquerors. This many of them 
did, and so were transferred from the ranks of the 
oppressed to the ranks of the oppressors. In some 
parts whole classes did so. This happened specially 
in Bosnia. There the mass of the land-owners em- 
braced Islam in order to keep their lands, while the 
body of the people remained faithful. These renegades 
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and their descendant.^ have ever since formed an 
oligarchy whose rule has been worse than that of the 
Turks themselves. The same thing happened in 
Bulgaria to some degree, though to a much less extent 
tlian in ]k>snia« It was only in Albtinia that the Ma- 
hometan faith was really adopted by the mass of the 
people of large districts. In Albania a large part of 
the country did become Mahometan, while other parts 
remained Christian, some tribes being Catholic and 
some Orthodox. Hut, as a rule, throughout the Euro- 
pean lands whicli were conquered by the Turk, the 
mass of the people clave to their faith, in defiance of 
all temptations and all oppressions. Rather than 
forsake their faith, they have endured to live on as 
bondsmen in their own land, under the scorn and lash 
of foreign conquerors, while a|H>stasy would at any 
moment have raised them to the level of their con- 
querors. They have endured to live on, while their 
goods, their lives, the honour of their families, were 
at the mercy of barbarians, while their sons were kid- 
napped from them to be brought up in the faith of 
the oppressor and to swell the strength of his armies. 
In this state of abiding martyrdom they have lived, 
in different |)arts of the lands under Turkish rule, for 
two, for four, for five hundred years. While the 
nations of Western lCuro|>c have l>ccn able to advance, 
they have been kept down under the iron heel of 
their tyrants. And l>ccause thry have not liecn able 
to advance as the nations of Western Kurope have 
advanced, men in Western Muro|>e are not aslumed 
to turn round ami call them (lrv:radrd and what not, 
as thou(;h we should Ik any l>etter if we had lived 
under a iKirbarian yoke for as many a^c*i as they 
have lived. 
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It may however be asked with perfect fairness, how 
came the Ottoman Turks, starting from such small 
beginnings and having at first such small power, to 
make such great conquests, and to win and to keep so 
many lands, both Christian and Mussulman ? With 
regard to the conquests of the Ottomans over other 
Mussulmans, there is nothing wonderful in their 
making them; the wonderful thing is that they 
were able to keep them. Their rise to power was 
exactly like the rise to power of many otHer Eastern 
dynasties. Only, while other Eastern dynasties have 
commonly soon broken in pieces, this one kept 
on unbroken. Or it would be truer to say, what is 
really more wonderful, that, after the fall of Bajazet, 
the Ottoman power did break in pieces for a moment, 
but that it was able to come together again. The 
continued succession of able princes in the House 
Ij} of Othman, the firm administration which they 
established, their excellent military discipline, and 
above all the institution of the Janissaries, will 
account for a great deal. And before long we shall 
see that the Ottoman Sultans won a further claim 
to the religious allegiance, not only of their own 
subjects, but of all orthodox Mussulmans. With 
regard to their conquests over Christians, the state of 
the South-eastern lands at that moment gave them 
many advantages. The Ottomans were a power — 
nation is hardly the word — in the full freshness of 
youth and enthusiasm, military and religious. Every 
Janissary, it must be remembered, brought to his 
work the zeal of a new convert. As yet the Ottomans 
were in their full strength, under princes who knew 
how to use their strength. They found in South- 
' eastern Europe a number of disunited powers, jealous 
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oT one another, and many of them having no real 
basis of national life. The Eastern Empire was worn If 
out The vulgar talk about its weakness and degra- v 
dation» which is mere vulgar talk when it is applied I 
to the whole time of tlie Byzantine history, ceases 
to be vulgar talk if it is confined to the last hundred 
and fifty years of Byzantine history. It would seem 
as if the strength of the Greeks had been worn out 
by winning back Constantinople. Certain it is that 
the I*^miK:rors who reigned at Nikaia in tlie thirteen tli 
century were far better and more vigorous rulers than 
the Emperors who reigned at Constantinople in the 
fourteenth century. Certain it is that the greatness of 
Constantinople, its strength and its great traditions, 
helped to prolong the existence of a |K>wer whose 
real day was past, and thereby to hinder the growthj 
of the more vigorous Slavonic nations which might 
otherwise have stcpj>cd into its place. The Frank 
powers, save Venice, were small and weak, and they 
were nowhere national. We may believe that their 
rule was nowhere quite so bad as that of the Turks ; 
ftill it was everywhere a foreign rule. The Greeks 
who were under Venice and under the Frank princes, 
were under rulers who were alien to their subjects in 
speech, race, and creed. There could be no loyalty 
Of national feeling felt towards them. It is not 
very wonderful that the Turkisli Sultan!«. with their 
stern determination and their admirably disciplined 
armies, could swallow up these |>owcrs, disunited 
and some of them decaying, one by one. Again 
the fashion of making their concpicsts for a while 
merely tributary, instead of at once fully annexing j 
them, hel|)ctl the pur|K>sc of the Turk by enabling I 
him to employ the forces of one nation to help 
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in subduing the nation next beyond it. So did 
the fashion of harrying and plundering lands be- 
fore their actual conquest was attempted. Men 
might be tempted to doubt whether regular bondage 
to the Turk might not be a less evil than having 
their lands ravaged and their children carried away 
into slavery. 

As most things in history have their parallel, it 
may be well to notice that the cause which brought 
the Ottoman power nearer to destruction than it ever 

. was brought at any other time was essentially the 

I same as one of the causes which most promoted its 
success. Any two sects of Christians, any two sects 
of Mahometans, are really separated from one 
another by a difference which should seem very slight 

I compared with the difference which separates both of 
them from men of the other religion. Yet in practice 
it is not always so. The Eastern Empire was saved 
from Bajazet, and its existence was prolonged for 
fifty years, because Timour, who belonged to the 
Shiah sect of Mussulmans, waged a religious war on 
the Ottomans, who have always belonged to the 
Sonnite_sect-, And in exactly the same way, nothing 
helped the Ottomans so much as the dissensions 
between the Eastern and Western Churches, the 

/ [ members of which could be got heartily to act with 
one another. Many of the Greeks said that they 
would rather see the Turks in Saint Sophia than the 
Latins, and they lived to see it. And the Latins, 
. with a few noble exceptions, could never be got to 
[ give any real help to the Greeks. All this illustrates 
the law that the quarrels of near kinsfolk are the 
most bitter of any. And it is after all another 
instance of this same law which, as has already been 
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laid, makes Christianity and Islam rival religions 
above all others. 

The Turkish dominion in Europe was now tho- 
roiif^lily formcil. For some years after the death of 
Mahomet the Conqueror, it was hardly at all enlarged. 
The next Sultan, Bajazet the Second, who reigned 
from 1481 to 1512, was not a man of war nor in any 
way a man of genius like hb father. His character 
was an odd mixture of sensuality and religious 
mysticism, two things which, under the Mahometan 
system, are not incompatible. His wars were con- 
fined to winning a few i>oints from Venice, and to 
constant ravages of Hungary and the other Christian 
lands to the north. Here we may mark how evil 
deeds produce evil. The horrible cruelties of the 
Turks in these incursions provoked equal cruelties 
on the part of the Christians, and so a black strife 
of retaliation went on. Such a reign as this was 
naturally unsatisfactory to the ruling race. Uajazet 
was de|>osed, and, after the manner of dc|>osed ptinccs, 
he s|>ecdily died. Then came the eight years* reign 
of his .son Selim, called the Inflexible. His was a 
reign of conquest, but of concjucst waged mainly 
against Mah<»mctan enemies biyond the Ixmnds of 
KurojH:. Syria and I'.gypt were adiled to the Otto- 
man dominion, and the Sultan adikd to that secular 
title the spiritual authority of the (\iliphatc. The 
real Caliphs of the Abbasside housr had tome to an 
end %khen Bagdad Man takrn by the MoguU , tmt a 
line of nominal (aliphs, who had no teuqMtr.d fMjucr 
whato'cr, had gonr on in l';cypt. I'loin the last of 
thcNO phantoms Sclin) obtamid a crssion of his 
rights, and ever since the Ottoman Sultans have been 
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acknowledged as chiefs of their religion by all ortho- 
dox Mussulmans, that is all who belong to the Sonnite 
\ sect and admit the lawfulness of the first three Caliphs. 
The Persians and other Shiahs of course do not ac- 
knowledge the religious supremacy of the Sultan, any 
more than the Orthodox and the Reformed Churches 
i in Christendom acknowledge the supremacy of the 
I Pope. The Caliph, it should be remembered, is 
/ Pope and Emperor in one. For one who was already 
Sultan thus to become Caliph was much the same as 
if, in the West, one who was already Emperor had 
also become Pope. 

The rule of the new Caliph was in some things 
worse than that of any of the Emirs and Sultans who 
had gone before him. In systematic blood-thirstiness, 
whether towards Christians, towards heretical Maho- 
metans, or towards his own ministers and servants, 
Selim outdid all who had gone before him. But here 
comes out one of the special features of Ottoman rule. 
The one check on the despot's will is the law of the 
Prophet. What the law of the Prophet bids on any 
particular matter the Sultan must learn from the 
oflicial expounders of that law. And it must be 
said, in justice to these Mahometan doctors, that, if 
they have sometimes sanctioned special deeds of 
wrong, they have also sometimes hindered them. So 
it was in the reign of Selim. The Mufti Djemali, 
whose name deserves to be remembered, several 
times turned the Sultan from bloody purposes. At 
last he withstood Selim when he wished to massacre 
all the Christians in his dominions and 'to forbid the 
exercise of the Christian religion. Now such a pur- 
pose was utterly contrary to the text of the Koran, 
and the act of Djemali in hindering it was the act of a 
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righteous man and an honest expounder of his own 
law. But be it remembered that, if the question 
had been, not whether Christians should be mas- 
sacred, but whether they should be admitted to 
equality with Mahometans, Djemali must equally 
have withstood the Sultan's purpose. The contem- 
ptuous toleration wiiich the Koran enforces equally 
forbids massacres on the one side and real emanci- 
pation on the other. 

Tlie next reign was a long and famous one, that of 
Suleiman — the nanic is the same as Solotnon — called 
the Magnificent and the Lawgiver, who reigned from 
1520 to 1566. Mahomet had established the Kmpire; 
Suleiman had to extend it Hut Suleiman was a 
nobler jcpirit than Mahomet. Under any other sys- \ 
tetn, he would have been a good as well as a great ( 
nder. And allowing for st»mc of those occasional 
crimes which seem inseparable from every r^istern 
despotism — crimes which in his case cliicfly touched 
his own ministers and his own family — we may say 
that he was a good prince according to his light, llie 
Ottoman Kmpire was now at the height of its (M>\icr.^t 
Its army was the strongest and In^st -disciplined of 
armies. Hut the Christian nations were now growing 
up to a lo'el with their Mahometan enemies. I'.vcn 
the long and cruel wars among the Christian |>owers 
themselves, while they himleretl those |H>wrrs from 
joining together to withstand the Turk. scho<»led them 
in the end severally to ct>|>e with him Suleiman t(«ok t 
Rhodes early in his rrign, and the Kni^^hts withdrew 
to Malta, lie again iK'sii-grd them at Malta in the last 
years f>f his reign, but this time without siu 1 rss. Hut 
the greatest of Suleiinairs viet»»nts and the m«»>t 
instructive for our pur)>osc, arc tho>€ i*hkh he won 
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in Hungary. At the beginning of his reign, in 1521, 
he took Belgrade. Five years later, the last of the 
separate Kings of Hungary — those I mean who were 
not also Archdukes of Austria — Lewis the Second, 
died in battle against the Turks at Mohacs. After 
that the crown of Hungary was for a long while 
disputed between rival Kings. Thus at once on 
Lewis' death, John Zapolya, Prince of Transsilvania, 
and Ferdinand of Austria, who was afterwards 
Emperor, were both chosen by different parties. 
Suleiman found it to his interest to support Zapolya ; 
he even besieged Vienng, though in vain. The end 
was that the Emperors kept that part of Hungary 
which bordered on Austria and their other dominions, 
while princes who were vassals of the Turk reigned in 

i Transsilvania and the eastern part of the kingdom. 
But the Turk himself took a larger share of Hungary 
than either, and a pasha ruled at Buda as well as at 
Belgrade. Here too the progress of the Turks was 
helped by disunion among the Christians. Just as 
further south the Turks profited by the dissensions 
between the Catholics and the Orthodox, so in Hun- 
jgary they profited by the dissensions between the 
I Catholics and the Protestants. These last were of 
various sects, but all alike were persecuted by the 
bigotted Austrian Kings. It was no wonder then 
that the Protestants preferred the alliance, and even 
the sovereignty, of the Sultan to the rule of a Catholic 
sovereign. This fact has often been made a strange 
use of by the partisans of the Turks. No doubt the 
contemptuous toleration which the Turk gives to his 
Christian subjects was better than actual persecution, 
and men who were actually persecuted might well 
think that they gained by becoming his subjects. It 
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would be so even now. A man who was forbidden to 
exercise his religion under pain of death or bonds 
would even now gain by becoming a subject of the 
Turk. He would have to put up with degradation ; 
he would have to take his chance of irregular oppres- 
sion, oppression which might sometimes amount to 
robbery or murder ; but no sentence of law would con- 
demn him to death or bonds or banishment, simply 
for the practice of his religion. And if it is so even 
now, much more was it so in the time of Suleiman, 
when oppression was not so great as it is now, and 
when it was the |x>licy of the Sultan to attach one 
party in the Hungarian nation to himself, that they 
might act as his allies against the other party. But 
this does not prove that the Turk is or ever was, 
really tolerant, as toleration is now understood in the 
West Their toleration was always contemptuous. 
Of at most politic And, though it is certain that 
in Suleiman's day any ICnglish Roman Catholic 
or Hungarian Protestant would have gained by 
becoming the subject of Suleiman, it is still more 
certain that neither of them would gain by beconung 
a subject of the Sultan now. 

Iksides the con(|ucsts of Suleiman in Hungary, 
the relations lictwccn the Turk and the two Koutnan 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia were now 
dcfmitely settled. They were to l>c vassal states, 
paying tribute ; but the Sultan was to have no |urt 
in their internal government. No Turk was to live in 
the country, and the princes were to t>e freely chosen 
by the nobles and clergy of the prtnci|ulities. This 
system lasted from lS3^>to 1711. Then the Sultans 
took to ap|>ointing and cle|MMing the princes at 
pleasure. They ap|>uintcd Fanariot Greeks ; and so, 
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strangely enough, the Greeks, bondmen in their own 
land, became rulers in another. 

Splendid as was the character and the rule of 
Suleiman, still it is from his day that both Turkish 
aifid Christian writers date the decline of the Turkish 
power. Suleiman ceased to manage all state affairs 
so directly as earlier Sultans had done. The power of 
the Viziers and the influence of the women increased. 
The taxes were farmed out to Jews, Greeks, and others, 
a system which always at once lessens the revenue of 
the sovereign and increases the burthens of the subject. 

\ '. Conquest, we are told, brought with it luxury, love 

of ease, love of weath. The soldiers fought less for 

.victory than for plunder. Certain it is that, while up 

; ll ' to Suleiman's time the Ottoman power had steadily 

advanced, after his time it began to go down. The 

Turkish lords of New Rome, like their Roman and 

I Greek predecessors, had their times of revival, their 
days of unexpected conquest. But, on the whole, the 
Ottoman power now steadily declined. 

After Suleiman came a second Selim, known as the 
Drunkard, a name which marks the little heed which 
he paid to the precepts of his own law. His short reign, 
from 1566 to 1574, was marked by the first great re- 
verse of the Ottoman arms. This was the overthrow 
of the Turkish fleet by the fleets of Spain and of 
Venice in the great fight of Lepanto in 15^. It has 
been often said, and said with perfect truth, that though 
the Turk was defeated in the battle, yet he had really 
the better in the war. For the Turk lost only his fleet, 
which might be replaced, while the Venetians lost the 
great island of Cyprus, which has ever since formed 
part of the Turkish dominions. But the battle of 
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Lcpanto none the less marks the turning-point in 
the history of the Ottoman power. It broke the 
spell, and taught men that the Turks could be con- 
quered. Hitherto, though they had failed in particular 
enterprises, their career had been one of constant 
advance. Now, for the first time, they were utterly 
defeated in a great battle. And, with the military 
power of the Ottomans, their moral power decayed 
also. The line of the great Sultans had come to 
an end. Sc\*cral of the later Sultans were men of 
vigour and ability ; but the succession of great rulers 
whidi, unless we except Hajazet the Second, had 
gone on without a break from Othman to Suleiman 
the Lawgiver, now stop[>ed. The ix>wer of the 
Sultan.<i over their distant dominions was lessened, 
while the power of the Pashas grew. The discipline 
of the Ottoman armies was rcla.xcd. and the courts 
of most Sultans became a scene of corniption of every 
kind. Early in the seventeenth century men marked 
the decay of the Turkish |x>wcr, and c-X|>cclcd that 
it would presently fall to pieces. Why did it not fall ? 
The growth of the Turkish power is easily cx[>lained. 
A succession of such men as the early Sultans, 
wielding such a force as the Janiss;iries. could not fail 
to conciucr. Why their iH>wcr lasted so long after 
it began to decay may seem, at first sij;ht, Ic^s easy 
to explain. Hut tlic eausi-s are noi very far to seek. 
The preser\atioii of the s.ime ruling family, and that 
a family whose head is m)t only Sultan <»f the Otto- 
man.s, but is deemetl by ortlunlox Mussulmans to be 
the Caliph of the Tropliet. alone ctuiiits f*»r a gcxnl 
deal. More iin)M)itant still lias iKren the [»«»sscs\ion 
of the Iin|KTial tily. New K«>me. under her elder 
lords, held on under greater dangers than luvc c\xr 
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threatened their Ottoman successors. In quite late 
times the Turkish power has been propped up by 
the wicked policy of the governments of Western 
Europe. But, long before that policy began, men 
had begun to ask why the Ottoman power did not 
fall. The possession of Constantinople is of itself 
perhaps reason enough. In the case of the later 
Byzantine Emperors, the possession of Constantinople 
prolonged the existence of a power which otherwise 
must have fallen, and whose prolonged existence did 
no good to the world. The case is exactly the same 
with the dominion of the Ottomans. 

We have thus traced the growth of the Ottoman 

power, from its first small beginnings till it had 

swelled into a vast dominion, first in Asia and then 

in Europe. It had grown to that extent of power 

by the great qualities of a long succession of princes, 

whose skill in the craft of conquerors and rulers 

sometimes goes far to make us forget their crimes. 

And, in the case of the Ottoman Sultans, it is not 

merely their personal crimes that we are tempted 

to forget. Their personal crimes may be paralleled 

in the history of other times and other nations. But 

there has never been in European history, perhaps 

not in the history of the whole world, any other 

power which was in everything so thoroughly a fabric 

of wrong as the power of the Ottomans. There has 

been no other dominion of the same extent lasting 

for so long a time, which has been in the same way 

wholly grounded on the degradation and oppression 

of the mass of those who were under its rule. Others 

among the great empires of the world have done much 

wrong and caused much suflering ; but they have for 
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the most part done something else besides doing wrong 
and causing suflcring. Most of the other powers of the 
world, at all cvcnt5 most of those which play a part 
in the history of ]£urope, if they had a dark side, 
bad also a bright one. To take the great example 
of all, the establishment of the Roman dominion 
carried with it much of wrong, much of suflering, 
much wiping out of older national life. But the 
Empire of Rome had its good side alsa If Rome \ 
destroyed, she also created. If she conquered^ she ^ 
also civilized ; if she oppressed, she also educa ted, 
and in the end evangelized. She Iianded on to 
the growing nations ol l*lurope the preeious inhe- 
ritance of her tongue, her law. and her religion. The 
rule of the Ottoman Turk has no such balance of 
good to set against its evil. His mi?Lsion has been 
simply a mission of destruction and oppression. l*>oni 
him the subject nations could (;ain nothing and learn 
nothing, except how to endure wronjj patiently. His 
rule was not merely the rule of stianjjcrs over nations 
in their own land. It was the rule of the barbarian 
over the civilized man. the rule of the niisl>eliever over 
the Christian. The direct results of Turkish c(»ntiuest 
have been that, while the nations of Western Kuro|>c 
liave enjoyed five huiulrctl years of proj;rcs!S the 
nations of South-eastein luirt»|K: h.ivc sufferctl live 
hundred years of ImukI.i^jc and of all that follows 
on bondaj;e. I he lule of the Turk. l»y whatever 
diplomatic euplieiiiisins it may l>c ialUd, mraiin the 
bondage and doj^radation of all wh«» ii»nir l»rnralh 
his rule. Such boiula^^c and dij;iadalit»n i^ not an 
incidental evil ulnth may Ik: ril*»iincil, it 1* the 
enMriice of the \ilu»lr %y%toin, the t;rountUi)ik oti 
which the Ottoman |»o»cr i» built. The i>owcr which 
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Othman began, which Mahomet the Conqueror firmly 
established, which Suleiman the Lawgiver raised to 
its highest pitch of power and splendour, is, beyond 
all powers that the world ever saw, the embodiment 
of wrong. In the most glorious regions of the world, 
the rule of the Turk has been the abomination of 
desolation, and nothing else. Out of it no direct 
good can come ; indirect good can come of it in 
one shape only. The natives of South-eastern 
Europe came under the yoke through disunion. 
Greek, Slave, Frank, could not be brought to com- 
bine against the Turk. Orthodox and Catholic could 
not be brought to combine against the Mussulman. If 
the long ages during which those nations have paid the 
penalty of disunion and intolerance shall have taught 
them lessons of union and tolerance, they may have 
gained something indirectly, even from five hundred 
years of Turkish bondage. We have thus far traced 
the steps by which they came under the yoke. We 
have now to trace the steps by which, on the one 
hand, the yoke was made harder, while, on the other * 
hand, hopes began to dawn which promised that the 
yoke might one day be thrown oflT. We have in this 
chapter traced the gradual course of the growth of 
the Ottoman power ; in the next chapter we must go 
on to trace the gradual course of its decline. 



NOTES. 

(>• P- 97-) Corfv » (he island which odleil itself K^^kyrm^ but which 
M Attic and modem Greek is called Kerkym, It Is better to use the 
real Greek naines of Greek places than their Turkish or Italian nxunes. 
IhH Corfu it a case where one Greek name has lieen changed for 
another. It comes from mfvfaf, /Mtii, or perhapt from «iff«faA\v*f, 
tkegulC 

(2, p. loS. ) The (Utes of the death of Orkhan ami of the taking of 
llailriano|>le teem not to lie quite certain. I have Iblloweil Von Hammer 
and Finlay, who place the death of Orkhan in 1359, aiMl the taking of 
lladrianople in 1361. Uut it seems that there are other authontict 
•ocordmg to which Orkhan did not die till 1362, and lladrianople was 
taken the neat year. 5^ Jirecek, Gtukukit drr Bui gar m^ p. 319. 

(3, p. 112.) The different <latc^ given to the taking of l*hilA«lrl|>hia 
range from 1374 to 1391 ; but it seems to haire l^een taken during the 
reign of llaiajct. 

(4f r^ 113-) 2>cc lliilory and Cuotiucsts uf the .S.iiacciis p. 181. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE DECLINE OF THE OTTOMAN POWER. 

The difference between the time which we have 
just gone through and the time to which we have now 
come is well marked in this way. Thus far it is easy 
for any one who follows the history, even in the most 
general way, to carry in his head the names and order 
of the Ottoman Emirs and Sultans. Each of them 
has a character of his own ; the reign of each is 
marked by some special event, commonly by some 
conquest, which is the prince's own doing. The reign 
of Othman is marked by the establishment of the 
Ottomans as an Asiatic power. Under Orkhan they 
pass into Europe. Under the first Amurath Hadria- 
nople is taken ; the Eastern Empire is hemmed in ; 
Servia becomes tributary. Bajazet, the first Sultan, 
defeats the great crusade from the West at Nikopolis. 
Mahomet the First restores the Ottoman power after 
its overthrow by Timour. Amurath takes Thessalo- 
nica and overthrows Wladislaus at Varna. Mahomet 
the Conqueror wins the city of the Caesars ; he gives 
his dominions their lasting extent, and organizes as 
well as conquers. The second Bajazet, the first 
Sultan who was deposed, seems like a shadow from 
the second period cast back into the first. But the 
few years of Selim nearly double the extent of the 
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Ottoman dominion, and crown its master with the 
sacred honours of the Caliphate. Under Suleiman 
the Ottoman power reaches its highest point. 
Kvcn the second Sclim, unworthy of remembrance 
in himself, livts in the memory as the prince in 
whose days Cyprus was won and Lepanto lost 
Thus far it is easy to go, even without book. But 
to remember the Sultans after Selim needs an effort. 
A few of them stand out through some special |x>int 
in their diaracter. Amurath the Fourth (1623-1640) 
stands forth as the most bloody, Ibrahim (1640-1648) 
as the most brutally sensual, of the line. Suleiman 
the Second (1687- 1691) and Mustafa the Second 
(1695-1703) were men of some force of character, who 
might have played a greater |>art than they did. if 
they had lived in days when their em[)ire was rising 
instead of falling. Of course any one who studies the 
Ottoman history minutely will be able to remember 
the Sultans of this time, just as he may remember the 
Kings of England or France, great and small. The 
difference is that no one who reads the general history 
of the world with any thought fulness will fail to re- 
member the order of the Sultans for the first two 
hundred years or more, while for the next two hundred 
years he may follow the general course of events, and 
the general relations of the Ottomans to othir inmcrs, 
without always remenil>crin^ \%ho was Sultan at any 
particular time. No one can help rcincnilKrring that 
Amurath died at Kossova ;itul that Mahomrt t(M>k 
Constantinople. Hut it is easy to remember the 
Second siege (»f Vicnn.i. and to rcmomlKri what terri- 
tories were lost an«l w«»n by the jK-aie of C'arlo\%it/ 
and the {Race of TasvaroHit/, \iithout rcmeml>ciing 
who was Sultan when each of those events hap|ieocd. 
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At one part of the history, namely the second half 
of the seventeenth centuryi the ministers stand out 
rather than the sovereigns. In an Eastern despotism, 
where all alike are the slaves of the prince, there can 
hardly be such a thing as an hereditary aristocracy. 
A man may rise from the lowest place, even from 
slavery itself, to the highest offices in the empire. 
It is rare then in the Ottoman empire, or in any 
other Eastern despotism, to find anything like a suc- 
cession of power in the same family. But in the 
seventeenth century there was an exceptional case of 
this kind in the family of Kiuprili. Several members 
of that house were chief ministers of the Sultans ; they 
were all men of ability, and some of them were really 
better and more tolerant rulers than the common run 
either of the Sultans or their ministers. But, as a 
rule, through the whole of this period, such a sketch 
as this may deal with events and with the general 
course of things, without having so much to say as 
before about particular men. In short, the time of 
the great Sultans has passed away, and the time of 
the small Sultans has begun. 

Allowing, as has been already said, for occasional 
fits of revived energy, the Ottoman power went 
steadily down after the time of Suleiman the Lawgiver. 
It went down in two ways. Though territory was 
still sometimes won, yet on the whole the Ottoman 
frontiers fell back. After Suleiman no lasting conquests 
of any importance were made, except those of the 
islands of Cyprus and Crete. The frontier on the 
north towards Hungary, and in later times towards 
Russia, though there have been considerable fluctua- 
tions and winnings back of territory, has on the whole 
steadily gone back. And, last of all, in our own age 
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brge parts of the Ottoman territory have been 
separated from it to form distinct states, either 
tributary or wholly independent In these ways the 
extent of the Ottoman dominion on the map has 
lessened wonderfully indeed since the days of Sulei- 
man. And, during the greater part of the times with 
which we are dealing, the power of the Sultans was 
getting less and less in the dominions which were left 
to them. The central administration got more and 
more corrupt, more under the influence of ministers, 
favourites, and women tlhin under the authority of the 
Sultans themselves. The Pashas or governors of pro- 
vinces got more and more inde|>endcnt, and in some* 
cases they made their offices practically hereditary. In' 
some parts indeed, especially toward the end of the 
last century, when the power of the Sultans was at its 
lowest, there was utter anarchy without any control 
of any kind. Through the seventeenth ccntur>' es|>eci- 
ally, we may mark the short reigns of the Sultans, as 
contrasted with the long reigns of most of the great 
Sultans. Many of them were dc|x)sed and murdered, 
as they have again begun to be in our own times. 
Nor must we forget, as one cause of decay, the 
wretched education, if we may so call it, of the Sul- 
tans themselves. Kept in a kind of impriMinmcnt till 
they came to the throne, with every means of enji>ying 
themselves, but with no mcan^ of learning the duties 
of rulers, they came forth from priiMm to l>e clotlieil 
with absolute |>ower. One is really inclmeil to wonder 
that they were not even worse than they were, and 
titat any of them shcwcti any ^ign of virtue or ability 
of any kind. 

This may \Kiss as a general picture «>f the charac* 
tcr of Ottoman rule during the days of the decay of 
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the Ottoman power. But it concerns us more to 
know what was the effect of this state of things on the 
nations which the Turks held in bondage. It must 
not bejthought that^the decay of the po\yer of the 
Sultans brought any direct orimnJediate relief to the 
sul>ject*nations. Some indirect advantages they did 
gam from it ; but in the main the weakening of the 
power of ■ the Sultans, Jhe ..gcjn^ral d(ec?y_ftf_tlicir 
empire, meant not lessened but increased oppression ; 
it hieaiit, hot lighter, but heavier bondage to be borne 
by their Christian subjects. The great Sultans, as a 
rule, were not men who delighted in oppression for 
oppression's sake. Their personal crimes mainly 
touched those who were personally near to them; 
they had wisdom enough to see that they would gain 
nothing by making the bondage of the conquered 
nations intolerable. In all despotisms there is more 
chance of justice and mercy from the head despot 
than from his subordinates, and many a tyrant has 
deemed tyranny a privilege of the crown which no 
subordinate might share. As the power of the Sul- 
tans grew weaker, the subject nations lost their one 
chance of redress. In such a state of things grinding 
local oppression at the hands of a crowd of petty 
tyrants takes the place of the equal, if stern, rule of 
the common master of all. Under such grinding local 
oppression, lands were untilled, houses were unin- 
habited, the population of the country sensibly 
lessened. But, as the demands both of central and 
of local rulers did not lessen, the burthens of those 
who survived were only made the heavier. Such, with 
a few moments of relief, has been the general state of 
things in South-eastern Europe since the decline of 
the empire began. There have been exceptions. 
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Ofi€ of the viziers of the house of Kiuprili, Zadei 
Mustafa, who became vizier in 1689, was an excep-l 
tional case of a Turkish ruler who did every justiccj 
to the Christians wliich the Mahometan law allowed. 
He thereby for the while did much for the truest 
prosperity of his master's dominions. Other ministers 
of the same family had the wisdom to follow the 
tame course ; but the t>eginning of better times, or 
at least of brighter hopes, for the subject nations, 
which may be dated from the latter years of the 
•evcntccnth century, was mainly owing to quite 
different causes. 

Those causes were chiefly two, the remission of the 
tribute of children and the advance of the Christian 
powers at the expense of the Turk. As was before 
said, as long as the tribute of children was levied, the 
subject nations really could not stir. I'Vom the time 
wlicn it ceased, even when there was no actual 
improvement in their condition, there was the be- 
ginning of ho|>e. There was a stirring of national 
life, such as there could not be as long as their best 
strength was taken from them. And cv^ry success 
gained by any Christian |H>wcr against their masters 
raised the ho|>es and heightened the spirit of those 
who were under the yoke. Herein comes out the 
main difl'crcncc Inrtween a national government and 
the rule of strangers. When any Christian |M)wer was 
at war with the Turk, the enslaved nations l<M>kril on 
the enemies of the Turk, not as their enemies, but 
as their friends, Kvcry failure on the part of their 
masters, every danger that threatened their masters, 
gave them a Iio|k: of deliverance. In any Western 
country we should deem it treason for any man to 
help, or wiskh success to, the enenues of his countr)*. 
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But to the Christians under the Turk, it was the Turk 
who seemed the enemy of their country. Those who 
made war on the Turk seemed, not the enemies of 
their country, but its friends. And so it ever will be, 
as long as, instead of being under a government of 
their own, they are left under the yoke of strangers. 
The subject nations have often been very badly 
treated by Christian powers who professed to be 
their friends. Hopes have often been kindled, pro- 
mises have often been made, which were never 
fulfilled. Still, all these causes joined together to 
stir up men's minds, and to raise them from the state 
of utter wretchedness and despair under which £hey 
had been bowed down for so many generations. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Turks had constant wars with the neighbouring 
Christian powers, wars in which, though the Turks 
sometimes won victories and recovered provinces, 
their dominion on the whole went back. The chief 
powers with which they had to strive up to the latter 
part of the seventeenth century were the common- 
wealth of Venice and the kingdom of Hungary, then 
held by the Emperors of the House of Austria. They 
had also wars with Poland, when the Polish kingdom, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, stretched 
much further to the south-east than it did before or 
after. And lastly, they have had wars with Russia, 
which, for a long time past, have been of greater 
moment than any of the others. But, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth and the greater part of the 
seventeenth century, the chief wars were those with 
Venice and with the Emperors in their character 
of Kings of Hungary. Both the Venetian and the 
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Hungarian wars greatly aflected the interests of the 
subject nations. The Hungarian wars chiefly aflected / 
the Slaves, and to some extent the Roumans. The/ 
Venetian wars mainly aflected the Greeks, and to 
some extent also the Slaves. Tlie possessions of 
Venice in the East consisted of islands and points or 
lines of coast These might easily be lost and won, 
as they often were, without the loss or gain of one 
settlement greatly • aflccting any other. But the 
kingdom of Hungary had, before the time of Sulei- 
man, lain «is a compact mass, with a continuous 
frontier, to the north of the Ottoman dominions. And, 
as the Ottoman frontier went back, Hungary gradually 
took that character again. Along the Danube and its 
great tributaries, sometimes the power of the Km- 
perors, sometimes the |K)wcr of the Sultans, advanced. 
But on the whole the Ottoman frontier fell Kick. It 
will be seen by the map how p;rcat a territory has 
been won back from the Turks since the days of 
Suleiman. On the other hand, though the Venetians 
gained some successes, though they often won Uick 
lands which they had lost and sometimes even won 
new lands, still, on the whole, the Venetian {xmcr fell 
back, and the Ottoman power advanceil. In InUh 
cases, the change of frontier lietwccn the Turk and 
Venice or between the Turk and the Kn)|Krror w.is, for 
the Greek and Slavonic inhabitants of the disputed 
lands, a mere change of masters. Still there was the 
difference l>rtween civili/rd and b.irbarian masters 
The rule tif Venice in her distant j>ossessif»ns w.is lud, 
and often oppressive. It cnuM au.iken no kiiul f>f 
national or l«»yal feeling; on the |Mit «tf the sulMects 
of the commonue.ilth .Still it \ias not brutal 
and bl<KKly, like that of the Turks And. on the 
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Hungarian frontier, when the Austrian king^s ceased 
to persecute, instead of Hungarian Protestants wel- 
coming the Turk as a deHverer, the Christian subjects 
of the Turks welcomed every success of the Imperial 
arms as bringing deliverance to themselves. 

It may be as well to sketch, as far as may be, in 
one continuous story the chief gains and losses of 
territory, especially among the islands, which hap- 
pened in the long wars between the Venetians and 
the Turks. At the time when the Turks took Con- 
stantinople, Venice had a dominion in Dalmatia, the 
boundaries of which had often fluctuated in the wars 
between Venice and the Kings of Hungary, and which 
afterwards no less fluctuated again in the wars between 
Venice and the Turks. Many of the Dalmatian towns 
in this way changed masters over and over again ; 
but it would be impossible to tell their story except 
at great length. But the commonwealth of Ragusa, by 
contriving to keep on good terms with the Turks, kept 
on its independence throughout. When Mahomet 
took Constantinople, besides her Dalmatian dominion, 
Venice held some territory to the south on the Alba- 
nian coast, and also several points on the coasts both 
of Northern Greece and of Peloponndsos, Argos and' 
Nauplia. She also held the great islands of Crete, 
Euboia, Corfu, and Cyprus. The first three of these 
she had kept continuously from the Latin taking of 
Constantinople. Euboia and Crete she kept till they 
were conquered by the Turks, while Corfu she kept till 
the end. The other islands off the west coast of Greece, 
commonly called the Ionian Islands, were tossed to and 
fro over and over again between Venetians, Turks, and 
Frank princes. But in the end Venice got them all, 
and kept them till the time of her own fall. Several of 
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the islands of the iEgaean were also held either by the 
commonwealth of Venice or by Venetian families. 
In 1489 the Venetians got possession of the island of 
Cyprus, which had hitherto been a Frank kingdom. 
The Venetian |K)sscssions in Pclo|K)nn(^sos, Euboia, 
and most of those in the smaller islands of the 
AigscsLn, were gradually conquered by the Turks from 
the reign of Mahomet the Conqueror to that of Sulei- 
man. Thus, at the time when the decay of the Otto- 
man Empire began, Venice had lost a great part of 
her ICastcni territories, but she still kept a large in- 
sular dominion. She liad Cyprus, Crete, Corfu and the 
other Ionian Islands, and a few points on the western 
coast and in the iCgxan. In all these she was a ruler 
over Greeks, or, in some of the northern points, over 
Albanians. In Dalmatia she ruled over Slaves, except 
so far as the coast towns had largely become Italian. 

We have already seen how Cyprus was lost in the 
reign of Selim the Second. In the next century Crete 
was lost also. The Turks attacked the island in 
1645, and the war went on till i66(>, when Crete was 
lost. This is called the war of Candia, from the htng 
siege of the town of Candia, which was most gallantly 
defended by the Venetians, with the help of many 
volunteers from Western Muro|K:. It must be re- 
membered that, though the island has sometimes 
got to be called Candia. from the town uf Camli.i 
and its memorable siege, yet the island itself has 
never changed its name, but has always t>ccn called 
Crete both by (trccks and Turks. This vC'^'^^ island 
now passcti under Turkish tM>n(lagr. I he ma^s of 
the |>cople remained faithful, and sAuk to the usual 
lot of the subject nations or r«ither to a uorse 
lot than most of tiieni. l*'or a gmnl many of the 

i. 
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inhabitants became Mussulmans, so that there are 
Greek-speaking Mussulmans in Crete, just as there 
are Slavonic-speaking Mussulmans in Bosnia. And 
the result was the same as it was in Bosnia, and 
as it' was everywhere. These renegades and their 
descendants were more oppressive to their Christian 
fellow-countrymen than the Turks themselves. In 
Cyprus, on the other hand, the exactions of the 
Sultan's government were even greater than in most 
other parts ; but Turks and Christians in the island 
were on better terms than usual. It is important to 
remember these distinctions ; for it is easy, by draw- 
ing inferences which apply to one time or place 
only, and applying them to other times and places 
to fall into great mistakes. The Christian subjects 
of the Turk were everywhere in bondage ; they were 
everywhere in a case which in Western Europe would 
be held to justify them in revolting. But it is not 
wonderful that bondage was lighter in some places 
and heavier in others ; nor is it wonderful that, as a 
rule, renegades and their descendants were worse 
oppressors than the natural Turks. For the conqueror 
can afford to shew some kind of mercy, if it be only 
contemptuous mercy. The renegade is full of a mean 
spite towards better men than himself. 

These were the chief changes of territory with 
regard to those great islands which were at different 
times held by Venice in the East of Europe. Corfu 
alone was always held by the Republic for nearly 
six hundred years, from the Latin taking of Con- 
stantinople to her own fall. But besides the wars in 
the islands and the wars in Dalmatia, Venice had 
also important wars with the Turks on the mainland 
of Greece. But these wars had a great deal to do 
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with wars which were carried on at the same time by 
other European powers. It will therefore be well to 
go back a little in our story, in order to understand 
the (general position in which the Turkish power stood, 
in the latter |)art of the seventeenth century. Though, 
as we have seen, several of the Sultans of this time 
were men of some vigour, though they were often 
served by able ministers, still decay and corruption 
had greatly advanced, and the Ottoman power was 
going down on every side. It was during this century 
that the tribute of children was gradually left off. 
Hie Janissaries were now no longer what they had 
been, and the tables were now altogether turned in 
military matters between the Turks and the nations 
of Europe. Mahomet the Conqueror had commanded 
armies such as no European |>ower could put in the 
field against him. In the two centuries which had 
l^asscd since his time, the inilitar>' system of cycry* 
European power had improved, while the system of 
the Turks had gone back. They had lost their own 
old discipline, and they had not learned the discipline 
of European armies. Thus the latter (>art of the 
seventeenth century was a general time of loss to 
the Ottoman |)ower. Hcsides Venice and Hungary, 
the Turks had wars with r«>iand and Kuv^ia, of which 
wc shall .say niofc presently. Notwithstanding some 
occasional successes the Turkish |M>wcr gave way at 
all these |x>ints. During this |>criiKl wars with the Turks 
were going on at various |M>ints from IVIo|M>nn^sos 
to the mouth of the l>on. Hut the war in Hungary 
formed the ccntfc c»f all This was now the region 
where the j^rcat strujj«^le Intwccn 1 uiksand Christians 
was wagrd. and in that rev; ion at this time the Turkish 
frontier steadily went back. The wars of this time 

I. 2 
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were like a vast battle, in which Venice at one end, 
Poland and Russia at the other, were attacking 
and defending this and that outpost, while the main 
struggle went on in the lands upon the Danube. 

We have seen that the conquests of Suleiman left 
only a small part of Hung^ary to its nominal king 
the Emperor. The greater part of the land was 
ruled by a Turkish Pasha, while Transsilvania and 
part of Hungary itself formed a vassal principality. 
The state of things in these lands often changed, and 
.there were several wars in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. But, on the whole, the Turks kept 
their predominance in Hungary. In the latter halt 
of the seventeenth century things began to change. 
In 1663, while the siege of Candia was still going on, 
when Mahomet the Fourth was Sultan and Leopold 
the First was Emperor and King of Hungary, a war 
began in which for the first time the Imperial arms 
decidedly had the better. The war was famous for 
the great battle of Saint Gotthard, fought in 1664, in 
which the Imperial general Montecuculi won a great 
victory over the Turks under the Vizier Kiuprili. 
This battle was by land much the same as Lepanto 
was by sea. It was the first great overthrow of the 
Turks ; it therefore marks a turning-point in their 
history. Or rather it was really of much greater mo- 
ment than Lepanto. For, though Lepanto broke the 
spell of Turkish success, it really did no material harm 
to the Turkish power. But Saint Gotthard was really 
the beginning of a long series of victories over theTurks 
on the part both of the Emperors and of other Christian 
powers. Yet it was like Lepanto in this, that, as the 
victory of Lepanto was accompanied by the loss of 
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Cyprus, so the victory of Saint Gotthard was very 
soon followed by the loss of Crete. The battle was 
followed by a truce for twenty years between the 
Kmperor and the Turks. Meanwhile the aflairs of 
the Cossacks, the wild people of the border-lands 
between Poland, Russia, and the Turkish vassal 
states north of the Euxinc, led to wars both with 
Poland and Russia. The Polish war lasted from 
1672 to 1676. In this, though the famous John 
Sobicski won several brilliant victories both before 
and after his election to the Polish crown, yet 
Poland lost the strong town of Kaminicc, and the 
whole province of Podolia* This should be noticed, 
as it was the last time that the Turks won any large 
territory from any Christian |X)wer, as distinguished 
from merely winning back territory which they had 
held before. In this war both Sultan Mahomet and 
hut minister Kiuprili had a share. Its issue Is in- 
structive. Sobicski won battles, but the Turks kept 
Ptxlolia. For the Turks were just now ruled, in the 
person of Kiuprili, by a single wise and strong will, 
while, though the Poles are one of the bravest nations 
on earth, yet the weak and disorderly nature of their 
government made them constantly lose in other ways 
what they won in flighting. In the Russian war. the 
first war of anv moment l>etwccn Russia and the 
Turk, the .Sultan, who had just won a su|>rfiority over 
the Cossacks <»( Ukraine from the l\>lcs. lost it agam 
to the Russians. lUil the real In-ginnrngs of the 
strug^jlc l>ctwecn Russia and the Turk come a few 
years later, though siill within the times with which 
we arc dealing. It will Ik- Ixttcr to go back to what 
were at the time tlie tnoie nn|)ortant v%ar5 in Hungary 
and Greece. 
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We have already seen that the religious intoler- 
, ance of the Austrian Kings in Hungfary gave a great 
advantage to the Turks, and that it often made the 
Protestants of Hungary think, with good reason, 
that the. rule of the Turk was the less heavy bond- 
.^e of the two. No king did himself and his sub- 
jects more harm in this way than the Emperor 
I Leopold the First. His persecutions, and the revolts 
to which they led, laid not only Hungary but the 
Empire itself open to the Turks. Mahomet the 
Fourth was still Sultan ; but he had lost his wise 
minister Kiuprili, and the present vizier Kara 
Mustafa was fond of planning enterprises too great 
for his power to carry out. It was he who had con- 
ducted the unsuccessful war with Russia ; now in 1682 
he undertook, not only to complete the conquest of 
Hungary, but once more, like Suleiman, to invade 
Germany itself. In 1683 the Turks again besieged 
Vienna, and the city was saved, not at all by the 
Emperor, but by John Sobieski and his Poles. 
Austria and Hungary were in truth delivered from 
the Turk by the swords of a Slavonic people, the 
people of a kingdom which, within a hundred years, 
Austria helped to dismember. A war now went on, 
which lasted till 1698. The Turks were gradually 
driven out of Hungary. In this war Sobieski at the 
• beginning, and Prince Eugene of Savoy in its later 
stages, won some of their most famous victories. It 
might at the time be doubted whether Hungary 
gained much by being delivered from the Turk, only 
to be put under such a king as Leopold. No doubt 
Hungary has had much to complain of at the hands 
of her Austrian Kings ; but the same rule applies 
here as everywhere else. The Christian government 
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can amend and reform ; the Mahometan govern- 
ment cannot During the reign |p>f the next Sultan, 
Suleiman the Second, came the administration of 
another Kiuprili, the one who has been already 
mentioned as one of the very few Turkish rulers who 
ever really thought of the welfare of the Christians 
under Turkish rule. At the time, it was doubtless 
better to be a Christian under Kiuprili than to be a 
Protestant under Leopold. But mark the diflcrence 
in the long run. Hungary was freed from the Turk; 
lk>snb and Dulgaria remained under his yoke. No 
subject of the Hungarian crown, not even in those 
Slavonic lands which have good reason to be dis- 
contented with Magyar supremacy, would now wish 
to change places with a Christian subject of the Turk. 
But it is hard that a people like the Magyars, who 
owe their freedom to Slavonic help, should grudge 
their Slavonic neighbours the same freedom which 
they themselves enjoy. 

While the centre, as we may call it. of the general 
Christian army was thus victoriously bearing the 
main brunt of the strife in Hungary, much was also 
done by what we may call the two wings, the ancient 
power of Venice, the seemingly new, but really only 
revived, fiower of Kussix It was now that Venice, 
wliose island dominion had iKrcn cut so udly short 
by the loss of Crete, suddenly began to play a great 
fart on the mainland of (treccc. We have seen tlut 
Pelo|x>nn^sos had wholly fallen into the hands of the 
Turks, the greater jart under Mahomet, and the 
little that wa» left by him under Suleiman But 
in some of the wilder |iarts of the country, as in 
the ixrnin^ula of Main.i, the Chri^ti4ns long kc\A a 
rude inde|>endencc It was not ttll 1614 Uiat the 
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people of Maina were compelled to pay the liaratclt^ 
the tribute by whjph the non-Mussulman buys the 

' right to toleration at the hands of the Mussulman. 
The Greek coasts were often visited by Spanish and 
other European ships in their wars with the Turk, so 
that the Greek inhabitants really suffered instead of 
their masters. At last, in the year after the si^e of 
Vienna, when the Turkish power was giving way in 
Hungary, it seemed a good time for Venice to strike 
a blow. So in 1684 the great Venetian commander 
Francesco Morosini, who was chosen Doge in the 
course of the war, began the conquest of the peninsula. 
It was thought that Peloponn^sos would be more 
easily held than Crete. The Venetian forces, with 
help from other parts of Europe, conquered all Pelo- 
ponnfisos. The war also went on in Attica and 
Euboia : Athens was taken, and it was in this siege 
that the Parthen6n, the great temple of Ath^n6, was 
ruined. It had been a church under the Emperors 
and under the Frank Dukes; but the Turks had 
turned it into a powder magazine, and a falling shell 
caused an explosion which broke it down. But the 
Venetians were not able to keep anything beyond 
the isthmus ; PeloponnSsos itself they did keep for 
a while. Thus a large part of Greece was placed 
under a government which, if not national, was at 
least civilized. The Greeks at this time had no hope 
for anything better than a change of masters. But 
the Venetian was at least a better master than the 
Turk : Peloponn£sos passed under political bondage 
to the republic; but its people were saved from 
personal oppression and degradation. 

But meanwhile events were happening in what we 
may call the other wing of the great battle, events 
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which, though they seemed less at the time than either 
the Hungarian or Venetian wars, were the beginning 
of much that has gone on with increasing importance 
down to our own time. Tliis is the beginning of those 
long wars between Russia and the Turk at which we 
have already glanced. Russia, it should not be for- 
gotten, though it is less than two hundred years since 
she began again to play a part in European affairs, 
is really a very old power. Russia is a nation which 
made a start, so to speak, early in life, which then re- 
ceived a great check, and which began a second career 
some ages after. In the ninth century the Russians, 
a Slavonic |)eople, though under rulers of Scandi- 
navian descent, threatened the I^astem Kmpire, 
just as the Hulgarians and afterwards the Servians 
did. Only, while the Bulgarians and Servians came 
by land, the Russians for the most part came by sea. 
Tliey crossed the Kuxinc, and tricil to take Con- 
stantinople, and afterwards they had wars with the 
Kni|K:rors on the Danube. Presently Russia became 
Christian ; Vladimir, its first Christian prince, had 
as I have already said, deliberately preferred Chris- 
tianity to Islam. The Russians got their Christianity 
from Constantinople, and thus, bcin^ l>oth Slavonic 
in race and Ortlunlox in crccil, tlu-y had a closer tie 
to the nations who were under the Turk than any of 
the nations of Western luirojH:. The Cliiinh of 
Russia was for sevcial aj»rs ilr|H*ndent on thrChuich 
of Constantinople ; but for several a^es t<H> Russia 
had no moans of taking any share in the aflairs of 
South • eastern Miiro|>e. or indeed in the i;cneral 
affairs of ICuiopc at all. Two things joined to keep 
Russia hack. I'irst. the ^reat Russian |K»wer of the 
nintli and tenth centuries broke up into several smaller 
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States. Then, in the thirteenth century, the power 
of Russia was altogether overthrown by those same 
Mogul invasions which, by overthrowing tlie Seljuk 
Turks and the Bagdad Caliphate, had made the 
ground ready in Asia for the first growth of the 
Ottomans. On these Moguls, better known by the 
name of Tartars, Russia was dependent for more than 
two hundred years. Thus the Russians, like the 
people of South-eastern Europe, had in some sort 
Mahometan masters. They had not indeed, as tlie 
Greeks, Bulgarians, and Servians had, a body of 
oppressors scattered through their whole land. They 
were rather like Wallachia and the other lands which 
were tributary to the Turk. Still they had felt 
bondage at the hands of Mahometan masters. They 
had therefore a traditional hatred of Mahometan 
rule ; and, as members of the Orthodox Church, they 
had a tie of special fellowship with the South-eastern 
Christians. The history of Russia answers in some 
points to the history of Spain. In both these lands 
at the extreme east and west of Europe, Mahometan 
masters had to be driven out, and there are some 
points of likeness in the processes by which they were 
driven out in the two cases. 

At the time which we have now reached, two of the 
g^eat seats of the Tartar power, at Kasan and at 
Astrakhan, had long been held by Russia. But the 
Tartars of Crim, that is of the peninsula of Crimea 
and the neighbouring lands, still remained. And, as 
long as they remained, Russia, whose fleets had in old 
times sailed over the Euxine to attack Constantinople, 
was even more thoroughly cut off" from that sea 
than Castile had been cut ofl* from the Mediterranean 
by the Saracens of Granada. The Khans of Crim 
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had been vassak of the Sultans ever since the time of 
Mahomet the Conqueror, and tlieir aflairs, and those 
of the Cossacks to the north of them, led to disputes 
between Russia, Poland, and the Turks. The wars 
between Russia and the Turks began in the middle 
of the seventceth century, and we have already spoken 
of a war somewhat later, in which Russia won the 
land of Ukraine. But in the reign of Peter the Great, 
under whom Russia first began to play any great 
part in Kuro|)can affairs, the wars between Russia 
and tlie Turks put on a new character. Hitherto the 
Euxine had been wholly under the power of the 
Turks, and was chiefly used for their trade in slaves. 
No £uro|>ean nation had had any commerce there 
since Mahomet the Conqueror had taken the Genoese 
possessions in Crimea. The object of Russia was 
now for a long time to get free access to the sea. 
which the Turks of course tried to keep to themselves. 
This strife was begun when Peter the Great took Azov 
in 1696. For a long while after that time the |>osses- 
sion of Azov, as the key of the Huxine, was the great 
point of contention between Russia and the Turks. 
It was disputed with fluctuating success during a 
great part of the next century. 

Thus, at the end of the seventeenth ccntur)-, the 
Turks had been at war with all their Christian neigh- 
bours, and they had lust territory at all |H>ints except 
one. They had gainetl Pcnlolia ; but they had lost 
PeloponnC*sos. Hungary, and Azov. Mi>^t of these 
territories they formally gave up by treaties in 16c/) 
and 1700. The |K.ace of Cailouiti in i6(/> mafks i 
|H)int in the history, or more truly in the decline, of 
the Ottoman |M)wcr. Up tu this time the Sultans had 
deemed themselves the su|)criors of all European 
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princes, and had treated them and their ambassadors 
with great haughtiness. Sometimes they imprisoned 
ambassadors, and dealt in other ways contrary to the 
received law of nations. Strictly following the law of 
th^ir own Prophet, they would not make peace with 
any Christian power ; they ^ ^I d Q" V grani- f-nicgg 
Now, in the reign of Mustafa the Second, they were 
driven to treat with European powers on equal terms, 
.and formally to give up territory. They formally 
ceded Peloponn^sos to Venice, and gave back Podolia 
to Poland. But, oddly enough, it was not a peace for 
ever, but only a truce for twenty-five years, which was 
concluded between the Turk and the power which had 
won most back from him. By this truce- the Turks 
gave up all Hungary, except the district called the 
BanatofTemesvar,with Transsilvania and the greater 
part of Slavonia. This treaty, it should be remarked, 
was concluded under the mediation of England and 
the United Provinces. This shows that we have now 
got to the beginnings of modern diplomacy. Russia 
was not a party to the Peace of Carlowitz ; but she 
concluded an armistice for two years, which in the 
next year was changed into a thirty years' truce. By 
this truce Russia kept Azov. 

The Turkish power thus received one of the 
heaviest blows that was ever dealt to it. From 
that blow it has never really recovered. The power 
of the Turk has never again been what it was before 

. the wars which were ended by the Peace of Carlowitz. 
But we have already said that the Ottoman power, 

' just like the Byzantine power before it, had times of 
revival, which alternated with times of decay. So, 
through a great part of the eighteenth century, the 
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Turks were still able to win victories, and, though 
they won no new ground, they sometimes won back 
a good deal of what they had lost There soon were 
wars again between the Turks and all their European 
enemies, except Toland, whose day of greatness has 
now come quite to an end. War with Russia broke 
out again in 1711, and this time the Turks had the 
better. By the Treaty of the Truth, Azov was re- 
stored to the Turk. Here was one success, and this was 
followed by the Turkish conquest of Peloponn^sos, 
T£no8, and whatever else Venice held on the Mastem 
side of Greece in 171 5. The Turks went on to threaten 
Corfu and Dalmatia; but in 1716 the Kmpcror 
Charies the Sixth, who of course was also King of 
Hungary, made an alliance with Venice. Charles the 
Sixth was more powerful than any Kmpcror had 
been since Charles the Fifth. Men began to hope 
tliat the Turks might be altogether con(|ucrcd, and 
that a Christian Em(>eror might again reign at Con* 
stantinople. This indeed did not hapinrn ; but the 
Im|>eriai annics, under IVincc luigcnc, tii.ulc large 
conquests from the Turks. The small |)art of 
Hungary and Slavonia which the Turks kept was 
won back, and lielgrade, with a large part of Scrvia, 
a small strip of liosnia. and the western (art of 
Wallachia, became |>art of the dominions of the 
House of Austria. Things were now different from 
what they had been under lxt.>|M)lil. Every inch of 
territory won from the Turk was so much won for 
civilization and com|iar.itive giKxi government, and 
the lm|H:rial atmics were welcomed as deliverers by 
the |)eople of the lands which they set free. Hy the 
Peace of Tassarowitx. in 1718, nude for another term 
of twcnty-fivc years, all these conc|uests were con- 
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firmed to the Emperor. But he shamefully neglected 
the interests of Venice, and Peloponnfisos was again 
confirmed to the Turk, when there were hopes of 
winning it back. Venice now, as a power, passes out 
of our story, though we shall hear again of the fate 
of what was left of her Eastern possessions. Through 
the rest of the eighteenth century Austria and Russia 
are the powers which keep up the struggle ; in the 
nineteenth century it is Russia only. 

There is no need to go through every detail of war 
and diplomacy in these times, but only to mark those 
events which form real landmarks in the decline of 
the Turkish power. Thus it has no bearing on our 
subject, though we may mark it for its very strange- 
ness, that in the latter days of Peter the Great 
the Czar and the Sultan joined together to make 
conquests from Persia. And when the war again 
began in Europe, thef tide seemed at first to have 
turned to the side of the Turks. Russia was eager to 
get back Azov, and the Emperor Charles was ready 
to go on with the conquests which had begun early 
in his reign. War began again on the part of Russia 
in 173s, and of Austria in 1737. The Russians made 
conquests, but did not keep them ; and, now that the 
Emperor Charles had no longer a great general like 
Eugene, he lost much of what he had won in the 
earlier war. By the peace of Belgrade, in 1739, 
Belgrade, with all that had been won in Servia, l^snia, 
and Wallachia was given back by the Emperor to the 
Turk. We read of this and other like things very 
calmly, as this or that clause of a treaty, and we some- 
times forget what they really mean. To give up those 
lands to the Turk meant that the people of those lands 
were taken from under a government which was not 
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a national government, which doubtless had many 
faults according to the standard of our times, but 
which still was a Christian and civilized government 
having some notion of right and wrong, and were put 
once more under the cruel bondage of Mahometan 
tyrants, llow the people of these lands felt as to the 
change, we see by the way in which, whenever they 
had a chance, they helped the Imperial armies against 
the Turks. We see this specially in the next war 
between Austria and the Turk, which was waged in 
the last years of the ]Cni|)cror Joseph the Second. 
Ikrigrade was again taken, and other conquests were 
made ; but nearly all was given back by the l£nipcror 
Leopold the Second at the Peace of Sistova in 1791, 
when the Turk again got Belgrade. In this last war 
the Servians fought most gallantly on the Imperial side, 
and learned much military discipline. Hut, as usual, 
they were made the playthings of |>olicy in other 
directions, and were shamefully given up to their cruel 
masters. But a great deal came out of the taste of 
civilized government and civilized discipline which 
Servia had in these wars. 

The war which was ended by the Peace of Sistova 
was the last of the wars between the Turks and the 
Em|>erors of the House of Austria for the |X)V(ession 
of Hungary, Servia. and the other lands on the Danube, 
wars which had gone on, with breaks from time to time, 
ever since the battle of Molucz. The result of all these 
wars was that Hungary was freed from the Turk, 
but that Servia and lio^nia were left in hin clutches. 
But it must always !>e lN>rne in miiul that all these 
lands alike, llun^^ary, Servia, and the rest, have 
been lost and won again in exactly the same way. 
The frontier which now divides the Hungarian 
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kingdom from the Turk is simply the result of the 
successive victories and defeats of the Austrian 
arms, from the deliverance of Vienna in 1683 to the 
betrayal of Belgrade in 1791. There is no reason but 
the accidents of those wars, the accident that Charles 
the Sixth had a great general early in his reign and 
had no great general in his later years» to account for 
the fact, that part of the lands on the Danube are now 
under a civilized government, while part are left under 
the Turk. In the days of Sobieski and Eugene, men 
had not learned to talk about the integrity and the 
independence of the Ottoman Empire, or to think 
it a good thing for Christian nations to be held in 
Tjirkish bondage. Whatever may have been the 
mixture of generous and merely politic motives in 
the minds of the men of those times, they at least 
did not openly profess the doctrine that certain 
nations should be deprived of the rights of human 
beings for the sake of the supposed interests of some 
other nation. The great powers of those days, 
Austria and Russia alike, cruelly deceived and for- 
sook the nations that were under the Turks. But 
they at least did not tell them that their bondage 
was to be maintained as if it were something for the 
general good of mankind. The ministers of the 
despotic governments of those days were not ashamed 
to use the subject nations for their own purposes, and 
then to betray them. But they would have been 
ashamed to stand up and either to deny that those 
subject nations had wrongs, or to make those wrongs 
a matter of mockery. 

The wars between Austria and the Turk are thus 
ended. They ended in establishing the frontier which 
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remains still, except so far as one of the lands which 
were given up to the Turk has won its freedom 
for itself. But the wars between the Turk and 
Russia still went on. As long as the Austrian wars 
went on, there was commonly a Russian war at the 
same time, while there were other wars with Russia 
in which Austria had no share. Thus, at the Peace of 
Belgrade in 1736, when Austria gave up so much, it 
was agreed that the fortifications of Azov should be 
destroyed, and that Russia should be shut out from 
the Euxine. It was not till the reign of Catharine 
the Second that the real advance of Russia began. , 
The first war of her reign began with the declaration 
of war by the Turk in 1768, and it was ended by the 
famous treaty of Kainardji in 1774. Two points are 
specially to be noticed in the wars which now begin. 
This first war had a si>ccial effect in stirring up the 
(irccks to revolt. A Russian fleet ap|)carcd in the 
iligsan, and the Greeks of Pcloi>onn^os rose against 
their oppressors. Tlicy were badly used by Russia, 
just as the Servians were by Austria ; they were by 
no means backed up as they ought to have been 
against the Turks, or protected from their vengeance. 
Still it was a great thing for the Greeks again to feel 
that their masters had |>owerful enemies, and that 
they tlicnisclvcs could do something against their 
masters. And now too the jxrople of Montenegro 
begin to play a part in all the wars against the Turk. • 
They had always kept their own inde|)endence by 
endless fit^hting Their land had been often overrun, 
but it was never really concpiered. MontenegrT> was 
now under the rule of its Hishops, who, somewlut 
strangely according to our notion^ acted also as civil 
and military diiefs. Russia liad long given the 
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Montenegrins a certain measure of help and encourage- 
menty and in all the wars from this time, Montenegro, 
as an Orthodox land always at war with the Turk, 
was found an useful ally. 

The treaty of Kainardji, which finished this war, 
marks an important stage in the history, just as the 
Pe^ce of Carlowitz marked another. The Peace of 
Carlowitz taught the Turk that he was no longer to 
deal with the Christian nations of Europe as if he 
were their superior. The Peace of Kainardji taught 
him the further lesson that he was not really their 
equal. The Ottoman power was now for the first time 
brought into some measure of dependence. By this 
treaty Russia at last gained the long disputed posses- 
sion of Azov, with some other points on the Euxine, 
and the Tartars of Crim were recognized as a state 
independent of the Turk. It is worth notice that, 
by the treaty, the spiritual authority of the Sultan, 
as Caliph of the Prophet, was fully recognized on 
behalf of these Tartars, at the same time that they 
were released from his temporal authority. The 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia were re- 
stored to the Turk, on condition of his observing their 
I ancient privileges and at the same time acknow- 
ledging a right in Russia to remonstrate in case ofj 
any breach of them. Russia was acknowledged by 
this treaty as the protector of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Turk; in truth the principle was pro- 
claimed, though not in so many words, that Turkish 
rule was something different from anything that 
we understand by government. It was practically 
proclaimed that those whom he called his sub- 
jects had need of the protection of another power 
against the man who called himself their sovereign. 
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Both at the time and ever after, this treaty has been 
looked on as the beginning of the fall of the dominion 
of the Turk. For it did in truth make the Ottoman 
power in some sort dependent on Russia, and ever 
since tlic |x>wcr of the Turk has steadily gone down 
and the power of Russia has steadily advanced. 

At the same time it must be remembered that 
whatever good Russia did at this time to the enslaved 
nations was wholly indirect More than once Russia 
stirred them up to revolt, and then left thcni in the 
lurch. The truth is that, in those days, the more gene- 
rous emotions which, in our days, have stirred whole 
nations, especially the feeling of symi)athy between 
men of kindred race, hardly existed. It was not, as 
now, the Russian f>cople who were stirreil to help 
their oppressed brethren ; it was merely the rulers of 
Russia who carried out their own schemes of |>olicy. 
Still, with every step that the |K>wcr of the Turk 
went back, the nations that were still under his yoke 
took fresh heart. At no time have they really wished 
for annexation by Russia, though doubtless at any 
time, if they had been driven to chtwse Inrtwecn the 
rule of the Turk and the rule of the Russian, they 
wm*ld have chosen the rule of the Russian. lUit 
every time that the |>owcr of their masters was wcak- 
enctl, they saw fresh hojK-s of deliverance, whether 
by the help of Russia, or, Inrtter still, by their o\%n 
right hands. We must therefore set down every 
advance made by KusMa at the cost of the Turk as, 
indirectly at lea>t. a step towards the deliverance of 
the subject nations. 

After the Treaty of Kainardji th«>%e steps pressed 
fast u|M)n one another. In 1783 the land o( Crim 
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was altogether incorporated with Russia, which thus 
at last got a great sea-board on the Euxine. This was 
one of those things which could not fail to happen. 
The Tartars of Crim could not possibly keep on as 
an independent state. It was something like Texas, 
which, when it was cut off from Mexico, could not 
fail to be joined to the United States. Russia, a 
growing power, could not be kept back from the sea. 
The next war, from 1787 to 1791, was the last in 
which Austria shared, that which was ended by the 
Peace of Sistova, when Belgrade was last given back 
to the Turk. It almost seemed as if, between the two 
Christian powers, the Turk would have been altogether 
crushed. But, as we have seen, the Emperor Leopold 
drew back, and the loss of the Austrian alliance, 
together with the general state of affairs in Europe, 
caused Russia to draw back also. Still this war gave 
Russia the famous fortress of Oczakow, and advanced 
the Russian frontier to the Dniester. Russia thus 
gained, but Christendom lost. For this increase of 
the territory of Russia did not mean the deliverance 
of any Christian people, while the surrender of 
Belgrade was the betrayal of a Christian city to 
the barbarians. It did not perhaps much matter when 
Russia ended a war in which Montenegro had helped 
her without making stipulations on behalf of Monte- 
negro. For the Montenegrins could help themselves, 
and could keep their own borders. It was different 
when Greeks and Servians, who had helped Russia and 
Austria, were again left under the rule of the Turk. 
Still the whole course of events helped to raise the 
hopes of the subject nations, and to make them feel 
their strength. Before the next war between Russia 
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and the Turk began, one of the subject nations had 
done great things for its own deliverance. 

We have now reached another marked stage in our 
talc. We have gone through tlie history of t he 
decline of the Ottoman power) so far as that decline 
waTTET^ifSTirgimertrt^lC^ ^ warfare 

hltrbor^cp. "^i'lje two causes 
had worked together. Each cause of decline had 
strengthened the other, and the two together had 
called a third cause into being. Up to this time, our 
tale of warfare has been mainly a tale of external 
warfare. So far as we have had any revolts of the 
subject nations to record, they have not gone beyond 
help given by the subject nations to the external 
enemies of the Turk. From this point the character 
of the story changes. The main interest will now 
gather round the efforts of the subject nations t o free 
jhcmselves. The external"wars* of 11ic^urTc~now* 
stand in a certain relation in the general history 
of the world ; they stand in a 5i>ccial relation to 
the struggles of the subject nations themselves. 
The wrongs of those nations arc the cause or the 
pretext or the occasion for every war. Something 
for their good or for their harm is contained in every 
treaty. Wc may therefore fittingly draw a line at 
this |K>int ; we may end our history of the mere 
decline of the Ottoman |N>wcr. and begin a new 
chapter with the revolts of the subject nations. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE REVOLTS AGAINST THE OTTOMAN POWER. 

We have now reached our own century. We have 
to tell the history of things of which the latest are 
still going on, while the earliest happened so near to 
our own times that a few old people can still re- 
member them. The wars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had taught the subject nations 
their own strength, and they now began to strive to 
win freedom for themselves. Both the two great 
races have had their share in the work. The Slaves 
began ; the Greeks followed ; in later times the Slaves 
have again been foremost. The history is a continu- 
ous tale, so far as that there has hardly been a moment 
during the present century when revolt against the 
Turk has not been going on in some corner or other 
of his dominions. But, for that very reason, because 
different nations have revolted at different times and 
in different places, the story is in another sense not 
continuous. The greatest of the Slavonic revolts and 
the greatest of the Hellenic revolts were going on at 
the same time, without having much directly to do 
with one another. It will therefore be well, first to 
tell the story of the deliverance of Scrvia, then the 
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story of the deliverance of Greece, and tlien the story 
of the revolts, partly Greek but mainly Slavonic, 
which have happened since Europe betrayed the 
subject nations to the Turk by the treaty of Paris in 
1856. 

The surrender of Belgrade to the Turk was the last 
and the most shameful act of the wars between the 
Turk and the Emperors. Yet this betrayal of the 
Servians by their Christian allies did very directly 
help towards the freedom of Servia. It taught the 
Servians that they might, by their own right hands, 
win something better than either of the two things 
whidi as yet had been their only choice. They 
learned that they might cease to be the subjects 
of the Sultan without Incoming the subjects of 
the Emperor, As soon as the Servians were given 
back to tlie Turk after a taste of civilizeil govern- 
ment, they found themselves worse off than ever. The 
Emperor, in giving up Belgrade, did indeed stipulate 
for an amnesty for the Servians who had acted on his 
side ; but just at that moment amnesties and stipula- 
tions of any kind did not count for much. It would 
have been a hard fate, if men who had been once set 
free had been given back to one (»f the great Sultans, 
or even to one of the Saracen Caliphs. Hut a harder 
fate than either was in store for the Servians whom 
tlie Teace of Sistova gave back to the Turk. The 
greater |)art of the Ottoman dominion was now in a 
state of utter anarchy. The authority of the Sultan 
went for nothing. Scr\'i«i was now in the lumU of 
local military chiefs, the leaders of the rebellious 
Janissaries. In some \KUis bands of men which might 
l>e called armies went about taking towns and ravag- 
ing the country at plea:»urc.^*) Brave men among 
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the Christians took to a life of wild independence, 
throwing off, for themselves at least, the Turkish 
yoke altogether. In other parts the Sultans found 
it necessary to allow the Christians to bear arms, 
in defence alike of themselves and of the Sultan's 
authority against Mussulman rebels. Thus, in all 
these ways, the subject nations were gaining courage 
and were learning the use of arms. And it must be 
remembered that now the bravest and strongest of 
their children were no longer taken from them, but 
were left to grow up as leaders of their countrymen. 
In such a state of things as this, the rule of the Sultan, 
where it was to be had, was the least of many evils. 
We therefore sometimes actually find an alliance 
between the Sultan and the Christians against their 
local oppressors. This was the case in Servia. The 
Servians, under the yoke of their local oppressors, 
cried to the Sultan for help, and the Sultan was for 
a while disposed to favour their efforts against his 
rebellious officers. But the war against local 
oppressors gradually swelled into a war against the 
chief oppressor himself. Herein is an instructive 
lesson. A Sultan may for a while, for his own pur- 
poses, favour his Christian subjects against local 
Mahometan oppressors. But such an alliailce can 
never be lasting; it can last only so long as the 
interests of the Sultan and the interests of the 
Christians remain the same ; and that can only be for 
a very short time. The two may act together as 
long as they have a common enemy ; as soon as 
that common enemy is overthrown, their interests 
part asunder. The yoke of the Sultan will often 
be lighter than that of the local tyrant; but men 
who have thrown off the heavier yoke will not be 
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willing to put their necks under the lighter yoke. 
They will rather be stirred up by their success to 
cast off every yoke, heavy or light. On the other 
hand, tliough a Sultan may find it for his momentary 
interest to favour Christians against Mahometans who 
are in rebellion against himself, he will not And it 
for his interest to do anything which may stir up a 
general spirit of resistance in the Christians against 
the Mahometans. The alliance between a despot 
and a people is always dangerous and prcairious; 
because such an alliance can only be founded on 
interest, and the interest of a desi)ot and of a 
people can never be the same for any long time 
together. And this, which is true in any case, 
becomes tenfold more true when the despot is Maho- 
metan and the people are men of any other religion. 
So it was with Servia. The war which be(;an in 1804 
with an appeal to the Sultan against local oppressors 
grew in the next year into war witli the Sultan himself, 
which led in the end to the deliverance of Servia. 

By this time the affairs of Servia, and of the subject \ 
nations generally, were (getting mixed up, in a way 
in which they had not been before, with the general 
affairs of Kurf>|>e. It wa< not now merely the {wweni 
whose (lominiiHis lM)rdcrcil on tho^* of the Turk, but 
Western |>owcrs like France and I'.n^lantl, which came, 
to have a direct share in the affaits o( the South- 
eastern lands. \Vr have seen somethin^j like thr 
beginning of tlii^ at the Tcice of C.irlowit£. where 
Kngland and the Unitnl rrovinrcs actrtl an me- 
diators. Ami, Ion;; l>cf*irc tli.it. I*'rrnih Kin^H, lM>tli 
Frahcis the l'*irst and Ixwis the iMuirtiTnth, wrrr not 
ashamed to ^ivc help and comfort ti> the Turkn m 
their wars with the Km|»erors. Lewis the Fourteenth, 
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while he was persecuting Protestants in his own king- 
dom, was not ashamed to pretend to be the protector 
of the Protestants in Hungary and Transsilvanifi. But, 
from the last years of the eighteenth century onwards, 
the affairs of the South-eastern lands began to have a 
much more direct connexion with the affairs of Europe 

I in general. The French Revolution had begun before 
the Emperor Leopold had given up Belgrade to the 
Turk. The wars which sprang out of that revolution 
began soon after ; and they were at their full height 
when the Servians were fighting for their freedom. 

After the surrender of Belgrade, but before the 
Servian revolt really began, Russia and the Turk 
had become allies. The revolutionary Frencli, under 
Buonaparte, had in 1798 attacked Egypt,- and this 
led the Turk into an alliance with Russia and 
England. Oddly enough, one result of this alliance 
between a Mussulman, a Protestant, and an Orthodox 
power was to set up again for a little while the tem- 
poral dominion of the Pope which the French had 
upset At a later stage, in 1805, Russia again de- 
manded a more distinct acknowledgement of the 
Russian protectorate over the Christians. Sultan 
Selim wept, and presently came under the influence 
of France, which power, by annexing the Illyrian pro- 
' vinces of Austria, had become his neighbour. Selim 
presently, Turk-like, broke his faith by deposing the 
princes of Wallachia and Moldavia contrary to treaty, 
and now England and Russia were both armed 
against him. The barbarian bragged as usual, and 
this time with more reason than usual. A Turkish 
fleet was burned in the Propontis by the English ; 
a little more energy, and Constantinople might have 
been taken, and Europe might have been cleansed of 
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Asiatic intruders. I^tcr still, when Buonaparte and 
Alexander of Russia were for a while friends, there 
were further schemes for p;etting rid of the Turk 
altogether, and for dividing his dominions between 
Russia, Austria, and France. Such a division would 
doubtless have been an immediate gain for the subject 
nations. Any civilized masters, Russian, Austrian, 
or French, would have been better than the Turks, 
even under a reforming Selim. But for some at least 
of the subject n«itions better things were in store. 
They were, |)artly by their own valour, partly by 
help from Christian nations, to be raised to a state 
in which they had no need to acknowledge any 
masters at all 

The war between Russia and the Turk went on till 
it was ended in 1812 by the Peace of Bucharest. By 
that peace Russia kept Bessarabia anil all MoldavLi 
ea.st of the rnilli, which river bcainic llic l>ouiidary 
instead of the Dniester. The war concerns us chiefly 
so far as its course influenced the course of the war 
between the Turk and the Scr\ ian patriots. When- 
ever Selim was frightened by the advance of Rusma, I 
he made promises to the Servians ; whenever he 
thought that he had a chance .igainst Rus^i.i, he 
withdrew or bn>ke his promises, l^p to 1H05 the 
Servian war was not strictly war again^^t the Sultan, 
it was a war against the Sultan's lebcllious enemies. 
Under their leader, Czcrni. Kara, or Black (fcorge, the 
Servians fought valiantly against their ItMral tyrants 
but they tried to make favourable terms with the 
Sultan through the mediation of Russia. Selim, 
instead of granting any terms, attackeil Uie men 
who had l)een fighting against his enemies. But 
Czerni George and the other Servian chiefs 
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crushed his forces right and left, and the Russian 
army was on the march. Selim was cowed ; he 
offered to let Servia go free in every thing, except 
payment of tribute and keeping a small Turkish 
garrison in Belgrade. But, as soon as Selim heard 
of the French successes against Russia, he backed 
out of his promises and went on with the war. 
Presently, in 1807, Selim was deposed and soon 
after murdered, as was also Mustafa who was set 
I up in his stead. Then, in 1808, began the reign 
' of the fierce Mahmoud the Second, another Turkish 
reformer, the nature of whose reforms are well re- 
membered by the people of Chios. The war went 
J on till the peace with Russia in 18 12. That treaty 
contained some provisions on behalf of Servia which 
might have been more clearl}' expressed, but which 
certainly were meant to make Servia a tributary 
state, free from all Turkish interference in its internal 
affairs. But now the Turk no longer feared Russia ; 
he feared her still less when Buonaparte was 
marching against her. Mahmoud therefore thought 
himself strong enough to break the treaty. Servia 
was attacked again; Czemi George lost heart, and 
took shelter in the Austrian dominions. Servia was 
conquered, and Mahmoud the reformer had it all 
his own way. The old tyranny was brought back 
again. The Turk did after his wont ; every deed of 
horror which is implied in the suppression of an 
insurrection by Turkish hands was done in the sup- 
pression of the insurrection of Servia. When Belgrade 
submitted, the Turks promised to put no man to 
death. . Turk-like, they beheaded and impaled the 
men to whom they had promised their lives. Men 
still live who remember seeing their fathers writhing 
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on the stake before the citadel of Belgrade. For 
these good services Servia has been told by the man 
who niles the counsels of England that she ought 
to be grateful to the Turk. 

Such was the first act of the Servian drama. Servia 
was conquered ; her first deliverer 4iad fled. But a 
new deliverer arose in Milosh Obrcnovich. He was 
not a hero like Czerni George, and he was guilty of 
some great crimes, specially in procuring the death of 
George himself. Still he gradually won the freedom 
of the land, and in 1817 he was chosen Prince. 
Servian affairs dragged on for several years ; this and 
that agreement was made with the Turk, but none 
were fully carried out. By the treaty of Akerman, in 
1826^ Mahmoud consented to Servian indc)>endcnce. 
The land was to be free, saving only the payment of 
tribute and the keeping of Turkish garrisons in cer- 
tain fortresses. But Mahmoud thought but little 
of treaties. lie massacred the Janissaricsjic made 
himself a new army, and thought that he could defy 
all mankind. He was taught better, as we shall see 
when we come to the affairs of (ircece. at Navarino 
and at Hadrianople. It was not till the ttcaty of 
Hadrianopic in 1829 that the provisions for the 
indq)cnd(*nce of Servia were really carried out. 

Since then Servia has been a separate state under 
its own princes ; but mote th.in one chan^^rof dynasty 
has taken place between Milosh and his tiesienilants 
and the descendants of Czerni (icorgr. The land has 
flourished and advanced in every way, as it never 
could have d(»ne under Turkish masters The Trince 
of Servia rules over a fire |>rople. But f«>r a l«>ng 
time freedom was imjK-rfect.as lon^j as the I uiks kr|>t 
garrisons in Iklgradc and other fortres^s. In 1 86a 
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Servia had a proof that, where the Turkish soldier is 
allowed to tread, he will do as he has ever done. A 
brutal outrage of the usual Turkish kind on a young 
Servian was resisted ; the barbarian garrison presently 
bombarded Belgrade. Diplomacy dragged on its 
weary course; but at last, after five 'years, Servia 
was wholly freed from the presence of the enemy. 
The Turkish troops were withdrawn, and since then 
Servia has been wholly free, saving the tribute which 
goes, which sometimes does not go, from the purses 
of her free children, for the tyrant whose yoke she 
has thrown off to squander on his vices and follies. 

Such has been the deliverance of Servia. We 
must now go back some years to begin the tale of the 
deliverance of Greece. And, though the deliverance 
of Greece itself did not begin till Servian freedom was 
nearly won, still the deliverance of Greece is closely 
connected with a chain of events which influenced the 
affairs of Servia. Down to the last years of the 
eighteenth century, no part of the Greek nation was 
even nominally free. That part of the nation that 
was not subject to the Turk was subject to Venice 
The Venetian possessions nbw consisted of the Ionian 
Islands, and a few points on the coast of Albania 
and Epeiros. These last lay in detached pieces 
to the south of the dominion of Venice in Dal- 
matia. When Austria and France divided the 
Venetian possessions in 1797, these outlying pos- 
sessions of Venice were to pass to France. But, 
when Russia and the Turk made an alliance in the 
next year, it was settled that the Turk should have 
the Venetian possessions on the coast, and that the 
islands should be formed into a nominal republic, 
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which should be at once tributary to the Turk and 
under the protection of Russia. Of the points on the 
coast some were presently subdued by the famous 
All Paslia of Joannina, but Targa held over till after 
the general peace, and was then surrendered. As 
the acquisition of Podolia late in the seventeenth 
century yk*zs the last case in which the Turk extended 
his dominion over a considerable province which he 
had never before held, so this was the last time in 
which he cxtcndctl his dominion by the acquisition o( 
outlying |x>ints on the coast of one of his provinces. 
Both this and the supremacy over the islands might 
pass for an increase of the power of the Turk ; but 
all these transactions were in effect a blow dealt to 
his power. The towns which were taken really passed, 
not to the Sultan, but to his rebellious vassal All, and 
the surrender of Farga against the will of its inhabi- 
tants stirred up a strong feeling everywhere. And 
the erection of the islands into a separate state 
was really a great step in the direction of Greek 
freedom. However nominal might be the freedom 
of a commonwealth which was put under the 
lordship of Vxo des|N)ts, men saw in its foundation 
the beginning of Ixrtter things for the (irock |>ct>ple 
Part of the Cireek nation had been dci'lare<l free, and 
however shadowy their ficcdom might l>o. such a 
declaration could not fail to do much ttuvards kindling 
the hopes of that part of the nation which was still 
under the yoke. Thus the (irrcks at one end and 
the Servians at the olhrr were slit ml up at al><>ut the 
same time. The new commonwealth was presently 
swallowed up by I'*rance ; but at the Peace in 1815 it 
was set up a;^ain, under a protectoralr c»n the |art 
of England which did not dider much fiom actual 
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sovereignty. Still the Greeks who were subjects of 
the Turk saw by their side other Greeks who, if not 
really free, were at least under civilized instead of 
under barbarian masters.(^) And this helped to 
keep up hope and a spirit of enterprise in the whole 
nation. 

We arc now coming near to the greatest events 
in the later history of the Turkish power and of 
the nations under the Turkish yoke. This is no 
other than the general uprising of the Greek nation 
against its barbarian lords, the liberation of part 
of the Greek nation, and the formation of the 
liberated part into a new and independent European 
state. The revolt of Servia began first; but the 
Greek and the Servian war were going on at the 
same time, and both were mixed up with the 
general affairs of Europe, especially with the wars 
between Russia and the Turk. It is only in this 
last way that the Greek and the Servian revolutions 
are at all brought together. Each was an indirect 
help to the other, by diverting a part of the 
Turkish force; but the two struggles could hardly 
be said to be carried on in concert. Many causes 
joined together to stir up the spirit of the Greek 
nation. When we speak of the Greek nation, we 
must remember that the Greeks and those Albanians 
who belong to the Orthodox Church have always had 
a strong tendency to draw together. A large part of 
Greece was at various times settled by Albanians, and 
among these should be specially mentioned the people 
of the small islands of Hydra and Spezza, because 
they did great things for the cause. But there are 
Albanians in other parts of Greece also, and it must 
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be remembered that the Albanians generally, both 
Christian and Mahometan, have always kept up a 
strong national feeling. Christians and Mahometans 
alike have always been discontented, and often rebel- 
lious, subjects of the Turk. Some of them were able 
to maintain their inde|>cndence for a long time in 
wild |virts among the mountains. Such were the 
people of Souli, Christian Albanians who were never 
fully subdued till 1803, when they were overcome by 
Ali of Joannina. This was a con(|ucst of Chri.stians 
by Mahometans ; but it was not a conquest of 
Christians by Turks. It was in truth a conquest 
of Albanians by Albanians. Ali was a cruel and 
faithless tyrant ; still he was not a Turk, but an 
Albanian ; he was a rebel against the Sultan, and 
he was .so far an indirect friend of the Sultan's 
enemies. And, like many other tyrants, among all his 
own evil deeds, he did a certain amount of good by 
keeping .smaller oppressors in order. Thus the most 
oi>i)osite things joined together to weaken the Turkish 
power and to stir up the spirit of the (ireeks. The 
way in which the Souliots withstiKxi Ali, and the way 
in which Ali withstCMnl the Sultan, both hcl{>ed. Just 
at the end of his life. Ali, who had destroyed the 
freedom of Spuli and Parga. was actually in alliance 
with the (ireeks who had risen up to win their own 
freedom. C) 

The Greek Revolution, or War of Indefxrndence. 
began in 1H21, and the first fighting was where one 
would certainly not have looked for it, namely, in the 
Danubian Piincip.iiitios. It could luiidly be said 
that the (irciks had sulfcreil any wrongs in that part 
of the world ; but the rule of (iicck princes had 
brought together a considerable Ci reck element in that 

N 
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quarter, and it was there the war actually began. 
There was fought the first battle at Drageshan, where 
the Greeks showed that they could fight bravely, but 
where they were defeated by the Turks. The real 
Greek War of Independence was of quite another kind, 
and had quite another ending. It is most important 
to remember that the rising was in no way confined to 
the narrow bounds of that part of Greece which was 
set free in the end. The whole Greek nation rose in 
every part of the Turkish dominions where they had 
numbers and strength to rise. They rose throughout 
Greece itself, both within the present kingdom and 
in Epeiros, Thessaly, and Macedonia, in Crete too and 
Cyprus and others of the islands. In some parts they 
were too weak to rise at all ; in some parts the rising 
was easily put down ; and in some parts where there 
was no rising at all the Turk did as he always had 
done, as he always will do whenever he has the power. 
Wherever the Turk was strong enough, he did then 
exactly as he did last year. Fifty years and more ago 
men were shocked by the story of the massacres of 
Chios, Kassandra, and Cyprus, just as we have been 
shocked by the story of the massacres of Bulgaria. 
Sultan Mahmoud, whom it has been the fashion to 
praise, was guilty of exactly the same crimes as his 
predecessors and his successors. In Constantinople 
innocent men were slaughtered day by day by the 
Sultan's order. The Patriarch Gregory suffered 
martyrdom ; and what should specially be noticed, 
good men among the Turks themselves who tried to 
stop the cruelties of Mahmoud and the Turkish 
populace were, in some places murdered, in others 
disgraced.(^) This also has happened again in our 
own time. 
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Theeflect of Mahmoud's cruelties was to put down 
the revolt in many places, but in many others, 
especially in the greater part of old Greece, the 
Christians were able to hold their own. Truth forbids 
us to pretend that the Greek war was a scene of 
unmixed virtue and patriotism on the Greek side. 
No insurrection ever was or will be. War is a fearful 
scourge, even when carried on by civilized armies ; and 
it is, in the nature of things, something yet more fear- 
ful when it is carried on between barl>arians and men 
who have long been held down by barbarians, and have 
therefore learned somewhat of barbarian ways. The 
revolt of Greece against the Turk, like the revolt of the 
Netherlands against Spain, was marked by some ugly 
deeds on the part of the patriots as well as on the |)art 
of the oppressors. And, as usual, jealousies and dis- 
sensions often weakened the |>atriot arms. It could 
not be otheru'isc ; men who had just csca|H:d from 
bondage will carry about them some of the vices of 
the slave ; it is only in the air of freedom that they 
can get rid of them. Hut many great and noble 
deeds were done aist). Among the forenu»st in the 
struggle were the men of some of the inlands, the 
Albanians of Hydra and S|>ezza. and the (ircrks of 
Tsara. These islands were am<»ng the ftarts of the 
Turkish dominions which sufTcrctl least, or lathcrtliey 
did not diicctly stilTcr at all. They contributed a 
quota of men to the Sultan's fleet, an<l l>eyon<l that 
were left to thein5<*lvcv. Shallow |>c<»ple s^mirtimes 
ask. Why sliould mm who \%ere m> nuiih better oflf 
than their nei^hljours Ik: the foremost t*» rc\»»lt ^ The 
reason i^ simply Incuise they ueie lK*tter (»(T than 
their neiglibouiH. Men ulio enjoy a |sirtial frerilom, 
who therefore have some knowledge of what freedom 

N 2 
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is, will be more eager to win perfect freedom, and will 
be better able to win it than those who are in utter 
bondage and who have neither heart nor strength to 
stir. Besides this, there are such things, though some 
people seem to think otherwise, as noble and generous 
feelings, which lead those who are free themselves to 
help those who are in bondage. Therefore great 
things were done in the War of Independence by 
those who were themselves nearest to independence. 
Such were the two foremost men of the War of Inde- 
pendence by sea, the Albanian Andrew Miaoul^ of 
Hydra and the Greek Constantine Kanarfis of Psara. 

The Greek revolution was mainly the work of the 
Greeks themselves, counting among them the Christian 
Albanians. They had some help, but not very much, 
from the other subject nations. The Servians had 
their own war of independence going on ; but a few 
Bulgarian and Rouman volunteers did good service 
in Greece. But more was done by volunteers from 
England, France, and other western countries. Lord 
Byron's name is well known as one who in his latter 
days gave himself for the Greek cause, and much 
was done by other Englishmen, as Lord Cochrane, 
Sir Richard Church, General Gordon, and Captain 
Hastings, the worthy fellow of Miaoul^s and Kanar£s 
by sea. These are men whose names should be 
remembered in days like ours, when Englishmen sell 
thepiselves to the service of the barbarian. And great 
things were done by the Greeks and Albanians them- 
selves, as by the Souliot hero Mark Botzarfis, and 
by Alexander Mavrokordatos, who was not a mili- 
tary man, but a Fanariot of Constantinople, almost 
the only one of that class who did anything. He 
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bravely defended Mcsolongi against the Turks in one 
of its two sieges. In short, among many ups and 
downs* the Greeks, with such help as they had, were 
able to hold the greater part of Greece itself against 
the Turks. l*>oni luiroiKun governments, Russian 
or any other, they had no help. Most ix)wers were 
against them ; none were for them ; till at length 
things took such a course that Christian rulers could 
not for very shame keep themselves from stepping in. 
After the war had gone on for some years, Sultan 
Mahmoud found that neither his massacres in other 
places nor the armies which he sent against Greece 
itself could break the spirit of the Greek |>eople. 
Greece at one end, Servia at the other end, 
were too strong for htm. lie had to send for what 
wau really foreign help. In the break-up of 
the Turkish |Kiwcr, Mahomet Ali, the Tasha of 
Kgypt, had made himself practically indc|H:ndent 
of the Sultan, just as earlier Turkish Mmirs had made 
themselves independent, at one time of the Saracen 
Caliphs, at another time of the Scljiik Sultans. 
Mahmoud, in order to bring back the (ircrks under 
his yoke, had to humble himself to ask for help of 
his rebellious vassal. In a war against Christian<«. 
where plunder and slaves might be had. Mahomet Alt 
was reaily to help ; mi he sent his son Ibiahim 
(Abraham) with an I'.gyplian force The (irerks, 
who had held thrir ground against the Tuik^ alone. 
found Turks and I'.gyptians tojjclhei tiM> str«»ng f<»r 
them. Ibrahim, who afterwards, like most tyrants, 
was honourably teieived in I'.n^tand. uent on the 
delilnrrate principle of making xUv land a desert, by 
slaying or enslaving the wli»»lc C hiisUan {Htpulation. 
Thus he went on, comnuttmg every knul of cnme 
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and fiendish outrage that even a Turk could think of 
in Crete, Peloponnfisos, and elsewhere, from 1824 to 
1827. At last the patience of Europe was worn out 
What followed is well worthy of our study 
just now. The first movement on behalf of right 
came from England, and England at once sought 
for Russia as ally. The Minister of England, Mr. 
Canning, did not write and tell the Turk to suppress 
the insurrection ; he did not forbid any help to be 
given to the victims of the Turk ; he did not think 
that the liberation of Greece lay beyond the range 
of practical politics. He saw well enough that there 
were difficulties ; but he knew that human duty chiefly 
takes the form of overcoming difficulties. In short, 
he was a man and an Englishman, with the heart of 
a man and an Englishman, and he acted as such. 
In 1826 England and Russia agreed on a scheme for 
the liberation of Greece which was distinctly drawn 
up, not in the narrow interests of England or of 
Russia, but in the interests of humanity. Both 
powers disclaimed any advantage for themselves ; they 
sought the advantage of others and of humanity in 
general. Greece was to become a separate tributary 
state, like Servia. Presently Mahmoud sighed the 
treaty of Akerman with Russia, which, as we have 
seen, is an important stage in the history of all the 
principalities on the Danube. But with regard to 
Greece Mahmoud was obstinate ; the wild beast would 
not let go his prey till it was dragged out of his 
jaws. In those days men knew the art, which seems 
since to have been forgotten, of dealing with wild 
beasts in such cases. The " rights," the *' dignity," the 
" susceptibility " of the barbarian went for very little 
then. The sentimental admiration of the Turk had 
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not yet set in, nor did base talk about English interests 
then rule everything. Canning was guided by reason 
and humanity. In July 1827 England, France, and 
Russia signed the Treaty of London, by which they 
bound themselves to com|)cl the Turk, by force, if it 
should be needful, to acknowledge the freedom of 
Greece. In November was fought the great battle of 
Navarino. Three great European powers, representing 
three great divisions of the Christian name, Orthodox 
Russia, Catholic France, Protestant England, joineil 
tlicir forces to crush the |>ower of the barbarian and 
to set free his victims. l*he Turkish and Egyptian 
licet was destroyed, and Greece was saved. But by 
that time the great English Minister was dead: the 
Treaty of London was his last work. Men succeeded 
him who could not understand his spirit or walk in 
his steps. The great salvation of Navarino was 
.^IK>ken of in the next King s s|Kech as an ** untoward 
event.'* England therefore had no share in the great 
works that followed. France had the glory of 
clearing Pcloponn^sos from the Ej^yptian tnH>ps ; 
Russia had the glory of bringing the Turk 011 his 
knees at Iladrianoplc. Mahmoud himself had tt> 
yield, and by accepting the Treaty of I^>nd(>n, to 
consent to the liberation of Greece. 

Such was the wise and generous |K>licy of England 
under a great Minister; such was the way in uliicli 
she fell back under smaller men. Such was the \s.\y 
in whidi, fifty years back, three great Euro|Kran 
powers could jcmi t«»grtlier to lUi rightctnisiirss. 
The pride of the Tuik uas utterly tuimblcd , his 
|MiWi*r was uttcily biok«-n A !.»»;:<' pait of his 
dominions \%.i% taken (lum Inin. that is, a tar^e 
part of iitaiikiiul ua!i set lice liuiii his tyranny. 
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and again admitted to the rights of human beings. 
Servia and Greece were now free; Greece became not 
only free, but altogether independent. This last was 
a special humbling of Mahmoud's pride. He had 
insolently said that he would allow no interference 
between him and those whom he called his subjects. 
No one should interfere with his right to rob, massacre, 
and do all other things that a Sultan does to his sub- 
jects. He was presently driven to acknowledge the 
independence of those subjects, to deal with them 
as an independent power, to receive a minister from 
them, and to send a minister to them. And all this 
was done. simply by union, determination and vigour, 
by dealing with the Turk, not after any sentimental 
fashion, but as reason and experience teach us is the 
only way to deal with him. Mahmoud bragged as 
loud as any Turk can brag now; but his bragging 
was stopped at Navarino and Hadrianople. And we 
learn another lesson from this history. As long as 
Mahmoud thought that he could have his own way, he 
massacred whom he would. Christian and Mussulman. 
After Navarino and Hadrianople he left off massacring. 
To bring the Turk to reason only needs a will : the 
way is perfectly plain. Canning not only knew the 
way, but had the will. Any other Minister who has 
Canning's will can easily find Canning's way. 

Greece now became an independent state ; but it 
took some time for the powers exactly to settle its 
boundaries and its form of government. Several 
boundaries were traced out, one after another, and 
at one time it was actually proposed to leave 
all the western part of the present kingdom, Aitolia 
and Akamania, to the Turk. As it was, somewhat 
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more than this was set free; but still a lar^e part 
of the Greek nation was left in bondage, includ- 
ing some of the parts which had done and suf- 
fered most in the War of lndc|>cndcncc. Kixriros, 
Thcssaly, and ClialkidikC, Crete and Chios, and 
Psara. the birthplace of Kanarc^s, were all left to 
the barbarians. It is liard to give any reason why, if 
one part of the nation was to be freed, another part 
was to be left in bondage. And now that the Turk 
was utterly cowed and weakened, it would have been 
23 easy to wrest a large territory from him as a small 
one. The truth is that the ix)wers were iK'ginning to 
be afraid of their own woik. Nowhere in ICurope 
was there any man in power with a wise and generous 
heart like Canning. The crushing of a despot and 
the setting up of a free |>eople was something which 
teemed new and strange. It was sonuthing which 
the |xiwers of those days, as they could not wholly 
back out of what they had already done, seemed 
anxious to do as feebly and im^RTfecMy as they could. 
Mere diplomacy seems never to understand either 
the facts of the past or the needs of the present. I'or 
mere diplonuicy always thinks that it can settle 
every thing by mere words ami by signing |>a|>ers ; it 
leaves the thoughts and wishes .iiid feelings of nations 
out of sight. The diplomatists wiNlied t«> cripple 
Greece, and they did cripple it. In so doing, they 
did a great wr<»ng to that part of the (ircrk nation 
%vhich they left in )M>n«l.t'^e. and they hindered that 
part of Cireete wliiili u.is set free from llourishing 
as it otherwise mi;Oit have done. All history shows 
that, when a |K'ople has Unn set fier. its impulse is 
to extend itscir and to enl.ir«^e« its Uiitlris. either by 
arms or by pcisua:>ion. (iieece was shut up in a 
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narrow boundary, and was strictly forbidden to 
extend itself. The policy of the powers with regard 
to Greece was as much as if, when the Swiss Con- 
federation began, the powers of Europe had said that 
Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden might remain united, 
and might even admit Luzern, but that they might 
on no account admit Bern or Zurich. Happily in 
the fourteenth century there was no diplomacy, and 
nations were allowed to grow ; in the nineteenth 
century there was diplomacy, and nations were not 
allowed to grow. 

The folly of the narrow boundary given to the new 

state was soon shown in a marked way. Greece had 

as yet no settled form of government, and things 

were in a most confused and disorderly state. Servia 

had been more lucky ; for her struggle had given her 

a prince of her own, who, though he did some evil 

deeds, was a man of energy and knew how to rule. 

But Count Capo d'Istria, who was now at the head 

of aflfafrs in Greece, though a better man than 

Milosh, was less able to rule over a newly freed 

people. The great powers now settled that Greece 

should have a king, and a king of some foreign 

reigning family. Prince Leopold, afterwards King of 

the Belgians, accepted the crown ; but he presently 

resigned it, because he saw that no Greek state could 

flourish which was pent up in such a narrow frontier. 

Above all, he saw no good in a Greek kingdom which 

did not take in Crete. But no; Crete was on no 

account to be free, and Greece thus lost the services 

of a prince who, as his reign in Belgium showed, 

was the wisest prince of his time. Capo d'Istria was 

murdered in 1 831, and the confusions in Greece got 

worse. At last in 1833 the powers sent a young 
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Bavarian prince, Otho by name, as king, with a 
Bavarian regency. The regents did not know how to 
manage matters, and by their centralizing schemes 
they rooted out such traces of the old institutions of 
the country as had lived through years of Turkish 
bondage. Otho reigned as an absolute sovereign till 
1843, when the kingdom became constitutional. In 
1862 Otho was depo.sed, and was presently succeeded 
by another young foreign princ^, George of Denmark. 
In 1864 the Ionian Islands, hitherto a nominal 
commonwealth under the protectorate of ICngland, 
became part of the Greek kingdom. 

It is the fashion to say that the ex|>eriment of 
Greek freedom has failed, and that its failure proves 
something against setting free other lands which are 
under the Turk. In a certain sense, it is true that 
free Greece has failed. That is, it has failed to 
answer the extravagant hopes which were formcil by 
some Greeks and some friends of Cirecce when the 
War of Independence began. Some |)ci>ple thought 
that Greece was to be again all that Greece had been 
in days when Greece was in truth the whole of the 
civilized world. The history of the world never goes 
back in that kind of way. It is also |>erfectiy true 
tlut the kingdom oflireecehas not flourished so much 
as even more reasi>nal»le pci»plf hoped. Siill (irecce 
has gained greatly, and has advanced greatly, since 
she was set free. She is a^^ain a natii»n. She is fiee 
from the biutal an<l hl<M¥ly yoke of the Turk. She 
IS under civiluetl instead of Iharhirian rule. And her 
difficulties have U-en girat. difluulties ulnch were 
|iartly inherent in the case, partly the fault of the 
l*lur«i|HMn p<i\veis. (Iicece nii^lit have sitCLCcdcd 
better, if she had had t\o meniuiies of days of past 
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greatness, and if she had been less in sight of modern 
European civilization. She might then have grown 
steadily and healthily from the point which she had 
already reached. As it is, she has, in the very nature 
of the case, had unsuitable models set before her. 
Then again, in those parts of the world, those states 
seem to succeed best which are most left to them- 
selves. Servia has succeeded better than Greece, 
because Servia has been less meddled with than 
Greece ; Montenegro has succeeded better than 
Servia, because Montenegro has not. been meddled 
with at all. But a great part of the failure of Greece, 
so far as Greece has failed, has been the fault of the 
European powers. She has been half cockered, half 
snubbed, neither of which arc healthy ways of treating 
a young nation. The powers gave her an absurd 
frontier, and sent a prince instead of a man to rule 
her. If we look below the surface of modern affairs 
in Greece, we shall see that whatever is good in the 
state of Greece has been the work of the Greek 
people themselves, that whatever is bad is the work 
of foreigners, or of Greeks who have aped the ways 
of foreigners. Greece has done much and has gained 
much. At all events, no Greek could wish to exchange 
the present place of his country for the place of any 
province of the Turk. If the promising child has done 
less as a grown man than might have been hoped, it 
is largely because foolish nurses insisted on keeping 
him in swaddling clothes throughout the days of his 
youth. 

After the final establishment of the Greek kingdom 
came a time of more than twenty years, an epoch in 
which men's minds changed in a wonderful way with 
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rqi^ard to South-eastern Europe. Sultan Mahmoud, 
who had shewn himself one of the bloodiest tyrants in 
history, set up in his later days for a reformer. The 
man who had the blood of Chios on his hands 
put forth beautiful pnKJamations, as his successors 
have done since, promisini^ all kinds of f^ood i;overn- 
ment to his subjects of all religions. This kind of 
talk has taken many people in ; but no Turkish 
reform has been ever carried out ; no Turkish reform 
was ever meant to be carried out. The object is 
always simply to throw dust in the eyes of Iuiro|>e. 
For the Turk is cunning, and he knows that he can 
alwa>'S deceive .some people, esi^ecially diplomatists 
and others who look to names instead of things. The 
only real reform that Mahmoud or any of his 
successors ever made is doubtless a reform from the 
point of view of the Turk, but it is no reform 
fnim the |M»int of view of the nations which the Turk 
liolds in iMUidage. That is, M.ihni«ni(t and his 
successors, while they have biokeii all their promises 
of good government to the subji-et nations, have 
improved and strengthened their army in order the 
better to keep the subject nations in bondage. And 
in this work officers of ?«:veral Kuro|K*an nations, to 
their everlasting shame, have not blushed to help 
them. 

Then again, Inrsides this ffN>lish l>rlirf in Turkish 
reforms, a f<M>lis)i tear of Knssia grt w up in men's 
minds during this time. No doulit it is \%isr for any 
power to l>c on its guard aj.^.iinst any «»lhrr |x»wer ; but 
it is not wise to tieat any |x»wer uitli tinw«»fthy 
suspicion, and to try to tliuait the dlijeit^i «if that 
|K>wer, simply In-catise llu-y are the <ilijril% t»f that 
liowcr. Gradually a stijnge notion has sprung up. 
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that, because Russia was thought to be dangerous, 
therefore Russia is to be thwarted in every way, and 
the Turk is to be patched and bolstered up in every 
way. For fear lest Russia should get too much 
power, Englishmen became ready to support the 
Turk, and to give him greater power of oppression. 
Nothing could be more foolish. If we are afraid of 
Russia taking the South-eastern lands or gaining 
an exclusive influence in those lands, the true way 
to hinder it is for ourselves to gain influence in those 
lands, by showing ourselves the friends of the subject 
nations and helping them in every way to throw 
off the yoke. In all their struggles, in the Greek 
War of Independence and in every other, the hearts 
.of the subject nations turned first to England. They 
turned to England, because they wished to be free, 
and they held that England, as a free country, 
would help them better than any other. For one 
moment under Canning, England acted a wise, a 
righteous, and a generous part. She made herself the 
protector of the oppressed, and the oppressed gave 
.her their love and thankfulness. Since then we have 
gone back. We have thrust away the nations which 
asked our protection ; we have done all that we could 
to prop up the wicked power of their oppressors. In 
our foolish fear of Russia, we have done all that 
Russia could most wish us to do. We have taught 
the subject nations, whose impulse was to look to 
England for help, to look to Russia for help 
instead. And when we have done all this, we 
turn round and blame, sometimes Russia, sometimes 
the subject nations, for a state of thirtgs which is 
simply the result of our own foolish fears. 

In the latter days of Mahmoud, while his pretended 
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rerorms did little good to the Christians, they set his 
Mahometan subjects against him. There were Maho- 
metan revolts in Bosnia, Albania, and other parts, and 
Mahomet Ali of Egypt, the same who had helped 
Mahmoud against the Greeks, began to found a 
dominion of his own« He founded a dominion at the 
expense of the Ottoman Turks, just as the first 
Ottomans had founded a dominion at the expense of 
the Seljuk Turks. He held ICgypt and Crete, and 
presently con<|ucrcd Syria. As usual, the rule of the 
new dc5|Kit was not so bad as tliat of the old one. 
Mahomet was a tynint of that kind which will not 
endure smaller tyrants; so, like Ali of Joannina, he 
established, if not really good government, at least 
something of stern order in his dominions. It was 
clearly the natural course of things for the new }K)wer 
to grow at the ex|)ense of the old ; and it was clearly 
the |M>licy of the Kuro|K:an |>owcrs to let the two bar* 
bar iaiis struggle against one another, and only to keep 
them from doing any further wrong to ;iny Christian 
people. Hut by this time men had In-gun to think 
that "English interests*' called for the sup|K>rt of the 
Turk. So the power of England wa'J used to take 
Syria from Mahomet, and to give it luck to the 
Turk. That meant to take t>oth Mahometans and 
Christians in Syria from a rule which w.i< com* 
parativcly gcMxl, and to put them undrr the wornt 
rule of all. Since then the Turk Ii.ih h.ul his way in 
Syria ; he ha^ done his Uamascus ni.iss.iirrs and the 
like. Happily for once luigland did nUrrfrte to get 
a better government for LeUinon Here .'^^mi what 
was gainetl was gained by cn<r^y, l)y .uls .ind not 
by words. It marks the dillirence lHt\%i*rn Lord 
Dufl'crin's interference and later casc-N of interference. 
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that, instead of idle talk and compliments, a 
Turkish Pasha was hanged, and a large measure of 
freedom was given to his Christian victims. 

These Asiatic affairs concern our subject only 
indirectly, nor have I told them at all at length. Nor 
need we here to go at length through the provisions 
of the several treaties which were made between the 
liberation of Greece and Servia and the beginning of 
the Crimean war.(*) Nor yet is it needful to go 
through the history of that war. But it must be remem- 
bered that the disputes which led to that war arose, 
not with Russia, but with Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte. 
It was Buonaparte's evident policy to pick quarrels 
in succession with the great military powers of the 
continent, and each time to give his doings a 
respectable look, by getting some free nation to help 
him. He began with Russia, and altogether deceived 
England into a war with Russia, though Russia had 
done England no harm. He next attacked Austria, 
under pretence of helping Italy. But Italy was not 
deceived as England was ; she was able to make use 
of Buonaparte against her enemy, and then to estab- 
lish her own freedom in defiance of Buonaparte 
himself. Lastly, he attacked Prussia, expecting that 
he would deceive South Germany ; but South 
Germany, as all the world knows, would not listen 
to him, and this third time he and his power were 
got rid of altogether. But the first time England 
was the dupe of his schemes, and plunged into a war 
with Russia on behalf of the Turk. Buonaparte be- 
gan by getting up a quarrel about the Holy Places 
at Jerusalem on behalf of the Latins against the 
Orthodox. Then the Emperor J^icolas of Russia 
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demanded a fuller acknowledgement of his rights as 
protector of the Orthodox, and he, on the Turk's 
refusal, occupied the Principalities. The Turk then 
declared war and was, after a while, helped by France 
and l*2ngland, and, later again, by Sardinia. Few 
Englishmen perhaps now remember the noble appeals 
of the Russian Emperor to his subjects when he was 
thus attacked by two Christian powers who drew the 
sword to hinder the nations of South-eastcrn Europe 
from having the protection of a sovereign of their 
own faith against their oppressor. (*) The Englisli 
declaration of war s|x>ke of "coming forwards in 
the defence of an ally whose territory is invaded, 
and whose dignity and independence are assailed.** 
It went on to speak of an ally, " the integrity and 
independence of whose empire had been recognized 
as essential to the peace of Euro|X!." It even spoke 
of "the sym|)athics of the English |Kople with right \ 
against wrong." The Turk then, whose |K)wcr England 
had hel|)ed to crush in 1827. had in 1854 iKCome 
the ally of England. To t>e the ally of the Turk . 
could only mean to become the enemy of the Turk's ' 
enemies, that is, the enemy, not only of Russia, but of 
the nations which the Turk holds in bondai^e. It was 
declarcil that the " indcfKnclence anci integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire" — that is, the continuaiuc of the 
bondage of those nations -was esst*nttal to the i»cace 
of Euro|>e. It was dcclantl that right was on the side 
of the barbarian |M>wcr which existed on\y byframp- 
ling every form of right umlcr fiK>t We went to war to 
maintain the dignity and indciKrndcnec of the common 
enemy of Chtistcndom and humanity. It is hard to 
understand what was meant by the •'<lignity'* of the 
chief of a bail>arian^hoidc cnc4m)>cd on the lands of 

u 
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other nations. This "independence," at any rate, 
could mean nothing but the uncontrolled power of 
doing evil at his own will. 

In all these dealings with the Turk, it is most 
important to remember that the ordinary phrases 
of law and politics do not apply. There is no 
question of international right in any matter that 
touches the Turk ; for the existence of the Turkish 
power is itself a breach of all international right. 
He exists only by the denial of all national rights 
to the nations which he keeps in bondage. The 
Russian Emperor was not interfering between a 
lawful government and its subjects; for the rule of 
the Turk is not a government, but a mere system of 
brigandage; and those whom the Turk caUs his 
subjects arc not his subjects but his victims. And 
if there was danger to Europe from Russia gaining 
an exclusive influence over the South-eastern nations, 
England had no one but herself to blame for that. 
It was the policy of England which had driven those 
nations to seek for a protector in Russia, when they 
would much rather have found a protector in 
England. In such a cause as this, in the cause of the 
independence of the Turk, that is, on behalf of his 
right to hold Christian nations in bondage, three Chris- 
tian powers made war upon Russia. The armies of 
England, France, and Sardinia appeared as allies of 
the armies of the Turk. Free Greece was held down 
by force, lest she should give what help she could 
against the common enemy. And, as if to throw 
mockery upon titles and badges which once had a 
meaning, the Sultan, the successor of Mahomet, was 
admitted to the Order of the Garter, the Order of 
Saint George, and the Grand Cross of the Bath was 
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given to Omar Pasha, a renegade of Slavonic birth, 
who had forsaken his nation and his religion for the 
pay of the Turk. This man had done the Turk's 
work against his countrymen in Montenegro and other 
Christian lands, and he was now commander of the 
barbarian army against Russia. 

The war was ended by the treaty of Paris in 1856. 
The terms of that treaty are well worth studying. 
By its seventh article, the powers which signed it, 
France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, and 
Sardinia, declared that the Sublime Porte — tliat is, 
the Turk — was admitted to partake in the advan- 
tages of public law and the European concert. That 
tt to say, the barbarian was, by a kind of legal fiction. 
to be treated as a civilized man. He was to be 
outwardly admitted to an European concert in 
which it was utterly impossible that he could have 
any real share. To admit the Turk to the advan- 
tages of public law is like giving the protection of 
the law to the robber and refusing it to those whom 
be robs. As applied to the Turk, the word law has 
no meaning ; for the very existence of his |x>wcr 
implies the wiping out of all law. To admit the 
Turk to the Euro|)ean concert was to give an Euro- 
pean recognition to a |x>wcr which is not and never 
can be Euro|>ean. It was to give the sanction of 
Euro|)e to the |>osition of the Turk ; it wa^ to give 
an European approval to the InHulagr of Euro|>ean 
nations held down under a lurt)art.in yoke. Things 
had indeed strangely gonr Uick since r.irlicr timf*s. 
It was a .step in ailvancc when the pride of the Turk 
was humbled at Cailowit/. It w.i<( a fuithcr step 
in advance when his pitdc wa^ further humbled at 
Kainardji. Now the work of a century and a half 

2 
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was undone, when the barbarian was solemnly ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of European and Christian 
powers. To admit the Turk to the advantages of 
public law and of European concert was in effect to 
declare that the South-eastern nations were shut out 
from the advantages of that law and that concert. 
The nations themselves, and the power which de- 
barred those nations from the rights of nations, could 
not both enjoy them at the same time. 

In the same spirit the powers further engaged to 
respect the " independence and territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire " and they guaranteed the strict 
observation of this engagement. It is worth while to 
stop and see what these words mean. To guarantee 
the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire could 
only mean that the powers would hinder any part of 
the lands which were under the yoke of the Turk 
from being set free from his yoke, whether by be- 
coming independent states or by annexation to any 
other power. It meant, for instance, that Thessaly, 
Epeiros, and Crete might not be joined to Greece. 
It meant that Bosnia, Herzegovina, or Bulgaria might 
not become independent states as Greece had become. 
It meant that no part of these lands might be added to 
Montenegro, or even put under the power of Austria. 
It was declared to be a matter of European interest 
that the Turk should keep what he had got. And 
it was further declared to be matter of European 
interest that the Turk should be allowed to treat all 
that he had got as he thought good. For the powers 
guarante/^d the independence of the Ottoman Empire, 
which could only mean the right of the Sultan to do 
what he pleased ; that is of course, to commit any 
oppression that he pleased. And this was made 
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clearer still by the ninth clause. Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid 
had at the time of the treaty just put forth one of the 
usual papers of lying promises, talking about his con- 
cern for all his subjects, and promising to do this and 
tliat without distinction of race or religion. Reason 
and experience sliould by this time have taught men 
that all promises of the kind were good for nothing. 
But this empty talk of the Turk was treated by the 
powers as if it had been something seriou.s. The treaty 
speaks respectfully of the " firman which had spon- 
taneously emanated from the sovereign will of the 
Sultan.*' The jx)wcrs go on to say — one might 
almost think that it was in irony — that they " accept 
the value of this communication ; *' and they go on 
to disclaim any right '* collectively or separately " to 
interfere with "the relations between the Sultan and 
his subjects, or in the internal administration of his 
empire.** That is to .say, if words have any meaning, 
the powers picdgeil themselves to let the Turk do 
what he would with the nations under his yoke, and 
promised that they would do nothing to help them 
The " relations between the Sultan and his subjects '* 
could only mean the usual relations !>ctwccn the op- 
pressor and the oppressed, Ixrtween the murderer and 
the muidcretl, Inrtwecn the roblK-r anil the robbed, 
between the doer of every kind of outra^^e and the 
sufferer of cvciy kind of outrage. Those relations had 
been for ages, as the jH>wers must have kni>\*n, the re- 
lations In^tween the Sultan and those uliom he callrtl 
his subjects. There was no guaranty, only the woitl 
of a lurk, tf) make any one think that things were 
likely to chan;;e. As .i matter of f.ut. tluy have not 
chan^eil ; thing's have gnnr i»n sm* f AIkI uI Mrdjuls 
pj|K:r of false piomi^es exactly as they \%cnt on before, 
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or, if anything, they have been worse still. The rela- 
tions between the Sultan and his subjects, that is the 
relations between the tyrant and his victims, have gone 
on just as they went on before ; or, if anything, they 
have become worse still. And with those relations the 
Christian powers pledged themselves not to interfere. 
There is of course no need to believe that the 
European powers deliberately meant to do all this. 
They may have really put faith in the false promises 
of the Turk. To be sure the Turk had even then 
broken his word so often that no wise man ought to 
have trusted him ; still he had not then broken his 
word so often as he has now. Or they may have 
been simply led away by the misuse of names and 
phrases. They may really not have fully taken in 
what the " independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire " meant They may not have seen how dif- 
ferent a meaning is conveyed by the words " relations 
between the Sultan aiid his subjects " from the mean- 
ing which those words bear when they are applied to 
any European sovereign. They might not have taken 
in the g^eat distinction that, though the relations be- 
tween any European sovereign and his subjects or part 
of his subjects may happen to be bad and oppressive, 
still the evil is incidental and may be reformed, but 
that with regard to the Sultan and his subjects the 
relation is essentially evil in itself and never can be 
reformed. Diplomatists are so much governed by 
words and names, they are so used to think so much of 
sovereigns and courts, or at most of governments and 
states, and so little of nations, that they may really 
not have understood what it was to which they 
were pledging themselves. But, whatever they meant 
to pledge themselves to, what they did pledge 
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themselves to was this, that the Turk might do what 
he would with the nations of South-eastern Europe, 
and that the Christian powers would do nothing to 
hinder him. 

Tlie paper of false promises which was now put 
forth by Abd-ul-Medjid was not the first paper of the 
kind, neither was it the last. Sultan after Sultan has 
put forth paper after paper of tlie same kind. These 
papers have been full of promises which, if they had 
been carried out, would have made as good a system 
of government as a dcs|>otic government can be. 
Only they never have been carried out ; they have 
never been meant to be carried out ; they never can 
be carried out. The object of the Turk in making 
these promises is to go on working his wicked will 
on the subject nations, and at the same time to deceive 
the lCuro|H:an |x>wcrs who ought to step in and deliver 
them. The Turk promises anything, but he docs 
nothing. His tyranny gets worse and worse, Inxause 
it has become the tyranny, not so much of the Sultans 
themselves as of a gang of men about them. \Vc have 
seen that in the time of the great Sultans the oppres- 
sion of the subject [>eople was not so great as it 
became afterwards. Ami when, in Liter times, the 
Taslias of the several provinces Inrcamc hereditary 
and nearly inde|H:ndent, a Tasha wmild sometimes 
take a certain care and feel a certain pride in the 
well-being of his province, ami wouUl therefi>re not 
|iush oppression to the uttermost. It Ii.ih Ikhmi m 
the days of pretended leform th.it the last stage of 
oppression has Ikcu ii.uhed. r.\ery tlunce. evety 
ho|ie, has passed anay from the oppresvd |K-ople simr 
all |>owcr has come in our o\%n day into the hands 
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of a corrupt Ring — as the Americans call it — at Con- 
stantinople. These men have' carried centralization 
to its extreme point, and with centralization, corrup- 
tion, oppression, evil of every kind, have reached their 
height. A gang of men who in any other land would 
find their way to the gaol or the gallows rule the 
Ottoman Empire. It is worth while to see who these 
men are. A man who inherits power from his fore- 
fathers, if he has the faults, will also commonly have 
some of the virtues, of high birth ; he will understand 
the feelings which are expressed in the phrase 
" noblesse oblige'* A man who has risen from a low 
estate to a great one by his own merits is the noblest 
sight on earth. But the men who form the Ring 
at Constantinople belong to neither of these classes. 
The man who has risen from a low estate to a great 
one by vile means, ' the man who has bought his 
place by bribes, the slave who has risen by craft 
and cringing, the wretch who has risen by that viler 
path which Christian tongues are forbidden to speak 
of, but which is the Turk's surest path to power, 
in such men as these the lowest and basest form of 
human nature is reached. And such men as these 
rule at pleasure over South-eastern Europe. Barba- 
rians at heart, false, cruel, foul, as any of the old 
Turks, but without any of the higher qualities of the 
old Turks, these men have picked up just enough of 
the outward show of civilization to deceive those who 
do not look below the surface. They meet the 
Ministers of civilized powers on equal terms; they 
wear European clothes; they talk an European 
tongue, and are spoken of as "Excellency" and 
" Highness." The wretched beings called Sultans are 
thrust aside as may be thought good at the moment ; 
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but the relations between the Sultan and his subjects, 
the relations with which at the treaty of Paris the 
Christian powers bound themselves not to interfere, 
go on everywhere in full force. There is no barbarian 
so dangerous as the barbarian who is cunning enough 
to pass himself off for a civilized man. 

Under such a rule as this it naturally follows 
that sheer falsehood governs everything. Lying 
promises have been made over and over again, 
whenever it has been wished to make a fair show 
in the eyes of lCuro|>cans. Hut of course no promise 
is ever kept. The Turk professes to abolish slavery ; 
but slavery and the slave-trade go on. In truth the 
peculiar institutions of Turkish society could not go 
on without them. The Turk promises that Christians 
shall be allowed freely to own and buy land. Uut 
when the Christian buys land, his Muf^ulman ncigh- 
lx>ur comes and takes the fruits, or |H:rha|>s turns him 
out of the land altogether. The Turk promises that 
Christians shall have scats in local councils. That is 
to say, in a district where the Christians arc a great 
majority, one or two Christians arc admitte<l to the 
local council, simply to make a show. They arc 
afraid to op|M>sc their Mussulman colleagurs, and 
their Mussulman colleagues are able to say that the 
Christian memlK^rs have consonteil to the acts of 
the council. The Turk promises that men of all 
religions shall l>e equal lK-r<»ie the law. Hut it is 
certain that in most parts of tlie Turkish dominions 
no redress can !»e had for any wnvng done by a 
Mussulman to a Chiisti.tn, except by bribing l>oth 
judge ami witnesses. Chiistians are put to death 
without trial simply for resisting Mussulmans in com- 
mitting the foulest ouliages. In ikhoit no Christian 
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under the Turkish rule can feel that his life, his 
property, the honour of his wife and children, are safe 
for a moment. The land is ruined by heavy taxes, 
wrung from the people by every kind of cruelty, in 
order to keep*up the luxuries and wickedness of their 
tyrants. Such, under the rule of the Ring, are the 
ordinary relations between the Sultan and his sub- 
jects. To keep on those relations untouched is one 
of those " sovereign rights " of the Sultan about which 
diplomatists are very tender. To meddle with his 
exercise of those rights — that is with the way in which 
the Ring exercises them for him — would be to touch 
his honour, his dignity, his susceptibility; it would 
be to interfere with the independence of the Ottoman 
Empire. To lessen the area within which those rights 
are exercised would be to interfere with its integrity. 
And the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire are, we all know,* sacred things. They, and 
all that they imply, all that comes of them, are in 
some mysterious way essential to the welfare of 
Europe. They are cheaply purchased, we are bound 
to believe, by the desolation of wide and fertile 
kingdoms, and by the life-long wretchedness of tlieir 
people. 

One thing is always specially to be borne in mind, 
that oppression and wrong of every kind are not 
merely the occasional, but the constant, state of 
things under the rule of the Turk. We are apt to 
think of some sudden and special outburst, like the 
doings of the Turk in Bulgaria last year, as if it 
stood by itself. In truth those doings in no way 
stand by themselves. The kind of deeds which were 
done then, and at which all mankind shuddered, were 
nothing new, nothing rare, nothing strange. They 
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were the ordinary relations between the Sultan and 
his subjects, the ordinary exercise of his sovcrei^^n 
rights. They were the necessary and ininicdiate 
results of the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. Deeds of the same kind which 
were done then are always doini^ wherever the Turk 
has power. The only diflference between the " Bulga- 
rian atrocities'* and the ordinary state of things under 
the Turk is that certain deeds which are always being 
done now and then were done, in much greater num- 
bers tlian usual, in particular places at a particular 
time. •* Atrocities " were going on Inrforc ; they have 
been going on since ; the only dirCcrcnce is that in 
those particular places, at that particular time, they 
were thicker on the ground than usual. It is the same 
kind of diflference as if a |)olicc magistrate, who is 
used to deal every day with some half-dozen charges 
of dmnkcnness, should some day find that he had to 
deal with hundreds or thousands of charges. In both 
cases, there is nothing new or strange in the thing 
itself ; only there is more of it than usual. This is a 
plain truth which must never pass out of mind. The 
ordinary state of things under Turkish rule, those 
relations between the Sultan and his subjixts with 
which the jwwers of Iuiro|)e pleilgnl thcniM-lves not 
to meddle, are simply a lasting state o( **Hulgaiian 
atrcKitic^s.'* Only it is not oftrn tli.it so many arc 
done at one time or in (»ne pl.KC, as ucrr done in 
|>articular times and placi-s List yrar. 

There is something very strange in the way in 
which the Kuropean |>o\vcrs. and I-'ngland to our 
shame more than any other, have lent themsrivrs to 
prop up this wicked dominion of the Turk Wc have 
done for the Turk things that we do not do for any 
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other power. We have treated him as if we had 
some special call to prop up his dominion, as if it 
was some special business of ours to persuade our- 
selves and to persuade others that bitter was sweet 
and that evil was good. Every thing that one power 
could do for another has been done for the Turk, 
although everything that is done for the Turk is done 
against the enslaved nations. It has been thought a 
great point to give the Turk every help in providing 
himself with a strong army and navy. The strong 
army and navy are of course among the means 
by which he holds the subject nations in bondage. 
Officers of Christian nations, Englishmen among them, 
have not been ashamed to take service under the 
barbarian and to help in his work of oppression. 
Christian governments havt^ not been ashamed to 
lend officers to discipline the armies by which the 
oppressor holds down his victims. Christian men have 
not been ashamed to lend their money to the Turk, 
and Christian governments have not been ashamed to 
encourage them in lending it, well knowing that the 
money would be spent on the follies and cruelty of a 
barbarian court, and knowing that the interest on the 
money could be paid only by practising every form 
of oppression on the people of the subject nations. 
The subject nations themselves look meanwhile with 
somewhat different eyes on the sovereign rights of 
the Sultan and on the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. To them those rights, that 
independence and int^rity, simply mean subjection 
to strangers in their own land, subjection which in- 
volves every kind of wrong that one human being 
can do to another. In their eyes the Sultan who 
calls himself their sovereign is not their sovereign. 
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nor do they hold that he has any rights over them. 
By them the foreign tyrant at whose bidding they are 
daily robbed, murdered, and dishonoured, is known, 
not as their sovereign, but as *'the Klood-sucker.** 
And to throw ofT the yoke of the lUooiUsuckcr, they 
deem it their duty to strive in every way, and to 
strive with arms in their hands whenever tliey have 
the chance. 

We have M:cn that by the treaty of 1856 the Turk 
promised to do this and that which he never did, and 
that the Kuro|>ean |K)wers declared that they had no 
right to interfere between him and those whom he 
called his subjects. Since that day the enslaved 
nations have had no ho{X! but in their own swords. 
Servia and Greece had more or less of help from the 
European |)owers ; but in the later revolts n^^ainst the 
Turk the Christians have never had any help from 
the Euro|)ean powers, and in most cases the influence 
of the Kuro|K:an |M)wcrs has l>ecn uscil against them 
and in favour of their masters. 

Since 1856 there have been several revolts of the 
subject nations, and .several wars have txrrn wageil by 
the Turks against the indc|>endent state of Monte- 
negro. When the treaty of Taris was in.ulc, when 
there was so much care to guarantee the in(lc|K:ndence 
•nd inti*grity of the '1 urk, no one thoii^^ht of guaran- 
teeing the iniU-|Hntlcnce and intt-grity of Montenegro 
against the Turk. Hy the terms of tlie treaty it was 
lawful for the Turk to cnsUvr Auy p,irt i»f Monte* 
negro; it was n(»t lawful f«»f Moni(ii«;;to to set free 
any part of Turkey Hut in all slrug^los the free 
|>et>ple of the HLi( k MiUintain h.ivr .ilways hel|Krd 
their enslaved brethren, and their enslaved brethren 
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have always helped them. And both have always 
been helped by the brave men of the Bocclie di 
Cattaro, who themselves not so long back revolted 
against their Austrian rulers. But, though late events 
have led us to think more of the Slavonic nations 
than of the Greeks, we must remember that the Greeks 
have suffered equally, and that they have more than 
once revolted as well as the Slaves. And, when they 
have revolted, they have of course been helped by 
their free countrymen in the kingdom of Greece, just 
as the Slaves have been helped by their brethren in 
Montenegro and Dalmatia. To people who go wholly 
by words and names, it seems something strange and 
wicked that these free Greeks and Slaves should help 
their oppressed kinsfolk. They talk about " foreign 
aggression," " foreign intrigues," " secret societies," and 
every other kind of nonsense, sometimes of falsehood. 
Yet these men who help the oppressed are simply doing 
what brave and generous men would do and have 
'done in every time and place. They are simply doing 
what every Englishman would do in the like case. If 
we could fancy a state of things in which one English 
county was free and the next county in Turkish 
bondage, it is quite certain that the men of the free 
county would help their enslaved neighbours when 
they revolted. It is quite certain that they would 
plan schemes of revolt with them, and would point 
out to them fitting times and places for revolt. To do 
this, which is simply what every good man would do 
everywhere, is, when it is done by Greeks or Slaves, 
called "foreign intrigue," "foreign agitation," and the 
like. So, if we could conceive Yorkshire being free and 
Lancashire being in bondage, and if the men of York- 
shire did anything to help the men of Lancashire, they 
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ought to be called "foreign intriguers " too. For there 
is no greater difference between the men of Monte- 
negro and the men of Herzegovina, between the 
men of Aitolia and the men of Thessaly, than there 
is between the men of Yorkshire and tlie men of 
Lancashire. No reason can be given why one part of 
either nation should be free and the other part in 
bondage. At least, if there is any reason, it is a 
reason that can be seen only by diplomatists or by 
sentimental lovers of Turks. The reason is not seen 
by tliosc who are most concerned in the matter, and 
it never will be seen by them. 

Of the Greek revolts one was actually going on in 
Epeiros at the time of the Crimean war. It was of 
course thought very wrong both for the men of Epeiros 
to try and set themselves free, and for the nien of free 
Greece to try and help them. They were said to be 
stirred up by Russia and the like. If tliey were 
stirred up by Russia, it is not easy to see what there 
was to blame either on th^ir part or on the part of 
Russia. But another Greek revolt, ten years after the 
treaty of Paris, is of more importance. The wisdom 
of King Leopold, when he said that Crete ought to be 
joined to the Greek kingdom, and the folly of those 
who would not let it be joined, were now proved 
indeed. In 1866 the people of Crete rose against 
their tyrants, and they kept up a gallant struggle 
till i868.(^ In this war the way in which the en- 
slaved people were treated by the western powers, 
and especially by England, comes out very strongly. 
In many parts of the Turkish dominions English 
consuls seem to be sent there only to cook reports 
in favour of the Turk ; but in Crete the English 
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consul, Mr. Dickson, was a humane man, who did 
all that he could to save women, children, and other 
helpless people from the cruelty of the Turks. Some of 
these poor people were carried off in safety to Greece 
in ships of several European nations, amongst others 
in the Engli3h ship Assurance under the command 
of Captain Pym. But the English Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Stanley, now Earl of Derby, forbad that any such 
act of humanity should be done again. It does not 
appear that the governments of any other European 
nation acted in the same way. England alone, or 
rather the minister of England — for few Englishmen 
knew much about it — must bear the shame of having 
in cold blood forbidden that old men and women and 
children and helpless persons of all kinds should be 
saved from the jaws of the barbarians. The thing 
is beyond doubt; it is written in a Blue Book; no 
man can deny the fact; no good man can justify 
it No blacker page in the history of England, no 
blacker page in the history of human nature, can be 
found than the deed of the man who, for fear of being 
misconstrued in this way or that — for that seems to 
have been the real motive — could write letters for- 
bidding any further help to be given to those who 
were simply seeking to save their lives from their 
destroyers. (*) No doubt what was going on in Crete 
was the ordinary relation between the Sultan and his 
subjects ; no doubt the powers had pledged them- 
selves not to interfere between the Sultan and his 
subjects ; still it is hard to believe .that the treaty of 
Paris itself meant that no help should be g^'ven in 
such a case as this. But if it did, then the morality 
which can talk of the faith of treaties in such a case 
is the morality of Herod. If any one holds that Lord 
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Derby did right in deliberately ordering that the 
Cretan refugees should not be saved from their 
murderers, because of the treaty of Paris, he need only 
go one step further to hold that Herod did right in 
ordering John the Daptist to be beheaded, because 
his oath had bound him to do so. The faith of 
treaties and the sanctity of an oath are much the 
same in the two cases. No treaty, no oath, can bind 
a man himself to do a crime : nor can it bind him, 
when he has the power of hindering a crime, to 
allow it to be done. 

Crete was in the end conquered; and, again to 
the shame of England, it was largely conquered by 
means of an Englishman. This was an English naval 
officer, Hobart by name, who was not ashamed to 
enter into the service of the barbarian, to take his 
pay, and to help him to bring Christian nations 
under his yoke. In the old days of the crusades, 
there was one Englishman, Robert the son of 
Godwine, who went to the holy war, who saved the 
life of King Haldwin in t>attle, who was at last taken 
prisoner by the Mussulmans, and who, rather than 
deny his faith, was shot to death with arrows in the 
market-place of Cairo. Somewhat later there was 
another Englishman, Kol)ert of Saint Alban s, a knight 
of the Temple, who l>etrayctl his order, his country, 
and his faith, who took service umirr Saladin, and 
mocked the last agonies of the Christians when 
Jerusalem was takrn. \Vr havr had ntich men as 
both of these in our own day. The glory of Koticrt 
son of (todwine has its like in the ^lory of Hast- 
ings. The shame of Kot>cit of Saint A Hun's has 
its like in the shame of llolurt. Of all the deeds 
done in naval watfatc surely the mo»t glorious was 
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when Hastings went forth in his Karterfa to free 
Greece from the barbarian. The basest was surely 
when Hobart abused Engh'sh naval skill to bring 
back Greeks under the Turkish yoke. Crete was 
conquered ; the Turk again, after his manner, made 
false promises, and set up a sham constitution. Under 
this constitution the island has of course been as 
much oppressed as ever, and it is now as ready as 
ever to seek deliverance from the yoke and union 
with its free brethren. So it always has been ; so it 
always will be ; men who feel the yoke on their 
own necks will always strive to cast it off. Men who 
see their brethren under the yoke will always come to 
help them to shake off the yoke. And they will do 
this, even though diplomatists tell them that, for some 
reason which they at least cannot see, the yoke must 
still be pressed upon them. 

Among the other nations which are subject or 
tributary to the Turk, the Rouman lands north of 
the Danube have made great advances towards 
freedom since the treaty of Paris. By that treaty 
Wallachia and Moldavia were to remain distinct 
principalities under the supremacy of the Turk. 
The territory of Moldavia was somewhat increased 
by the cession of a small part of Bessarabia which 
Russia had by the treaty to give up, in order to keep 
her frontier away from the Danube. In 1858 the 
relations of these lands were more definitely settled. 
The two principalities were united for some purposes ; 
but they were still to have separate native princes. 
The princes were to be chosen by the assemblies of 
each principality, and to be invested by the Sultan, to 
whom each principality was to pay a tribute. But 
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the Rouman people were estger for a more peifect 
union. In 1859 the two principalities elected the 
tame prince^ Alexander Cusa. As the union of the 
two princifialities made the Rouman nation stronger, 
tlic Turk and the friends of the Turk grumbled ; 
but the Turk had to acknowledge the new state of 
things under protest In 1866 Prince Alexander 
was deposed, and a prince of a reigning family, 
Charles of IlohenzoUem-Sigmaringen, was chosen. 
The Turk again grumbled, and made show of fight- 
ing; but again he had to give way. And now 
Roumania, under a prince who is a kinsman of the 
German Emperor, may be looked on as practically 
independent of the Turk. 

But the main interest of these later times gathers 
round the Slavonic subjects of the Turk and their 
free brethren in Montenegro. It will be seen at once 
by the map that the principalities of Servia and 
Montenegro come at one point very near to each 
other. They thus leave tlie lands of Herzegovina* 
Bosnia, and Turkish Croatia almost cut off from 
the mass of the Turkish dominion. These are the 
lands where oppression has been even worse than 
elsewhere. It has l)ccn so above all in lk>snia, where 
the Mussulmans arc not Turks but descendants of 
renegade Slaves. And mark further that, while the 
oppression in these lands is even greater than else- 
where, their |)cople have more to stir up ho|>es of 
freedom than in most other parts of the Turkish 
dominion. KnshivctI liosnia naturally envies free 
Servia; enslaved Herzegovina naturally envies free 
Montenegro. Add to this that a great |>art of 
these lands consists of wild mountains, where a few 

r a 
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brave men can easily hold out against a much 
greater force. In these lands therefore revolts have 
been common. In Bosnia one might say that 
there is always some revolt of some kind going on, 
for in that land there is a treble discontent. The 
Christians are discontented, alike with their imme- 
diate oppressors, the Mussulmans of the country and 
with the Sultans who promise reforms and do not 
carry them out. The Mussulmans, on the other 
handy who, though oppressors of Christians, are 
themselves for the most part very lax Mussulmans, 
are almost equstlly -discontented with the Sultans, 
because, under the 'icentralizing system at Constan- 
tinople, they have lost a good deal of their power. 
It seems strange that the part of the whole Turkish 
dominion which is in the worst bondage of all 
should be a land which is furthest away of any in 
Europe from the seat of the Turk's own power, a 
land which borders close on a Christian kingdom, to 
which part of it was actually joined by the peace of 
Fassarowitz. But though there have always been 
disturbances of one kind or another in Bosnia, the 
great centre of real national revolt has rather been in 
Herzegovina. There men see the free heights of 
Montenegro rising above them, and they ask why 
they should not be as free as their brethren. It is 
no wonder then that the Turk has given his main 
efforts to subdue the valiant principality. A short 
sketch of its later history will therefore be needful 
in order fully to understand the relations between 
the Turks, the Montenegrins, and those neighbours of 
Montenegro who are, some under Turkish and some 
under Austrian rule. 
Not very long before the Crimean war, the con- 
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slitution of Montenegro was altogether changed. 
The line of prince-bishops came to an end. The 
bishopric with the civil and military government 
attached to it, had been as nearly hereditary as a 
bisliopric could I>c. That is, it commonly |>asscd 
from uncle to nephew. In 1851 the last Vladika 
or Prince-Bishop, Peter the Second, died.(*) His 
nephew Daniel, who, according to rule, would have 
succeeded him, felt no call to become a Bishop ; so 
it was agreed between him and the Senate that the 
spiritual and tcm|X)ral [K>wcrs should be separated, 
tliat Daniel shouKI reign as an hereditary prince, and 
that the new Mctroi>olitan should be simply Bishop 
without any temporal power. The Russian Emperor, 
the one protector of Montenegro, approved ; but the 
Turk sought a ground of quarrel out of this chan^^c in 
the constitution of a ixrrfcctly indcf>cndent state. The 
Prince and [K^oplc of Montenegro had a clear rif>ht 
to make what changes in their own government they 
thought fit; but it must l>c rcmcml>cred that the 
Sultans have always claimed a supremacy over 
Montenegro, which they have never been able to 
establish and which the Mnntenrgrins have never 
acknowled(;cd. In 1852 Sultan Al>d-ul-Medjid sent 
the Slavonic renejjade Omar to tty to suUhie the free 
Slavonic and (*hristian siale. The |>coplc n( llei/.c- 
govina, as usual. hel|>etl their free brethrrn, and the 
renegade was luatc-n in Mveial fi^jhls In 18%^ by 
the intervention of Russia and Austria, the Tuik nus- 
pcnded hostilities wilh M«»nlrnr^»ro ; thr in^iir^jcnts 
of ller7.ego\ina had In^en alre.uly lajitjid by the 
usual promi*«es to lay douii tlieir arinv 

During the Russian war Montenrgrt*. as a state, 
took no share in the struggle. But, un the one hand, 
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Prince Daniel found it impossible wholly to keep his 
people from action against the Turki and, on the other 
hand, his efforts to remain neutral only raised up 
disaffection and revolt in his own dominions. At the 
Congress of Paris, the Prince strove to get the assem- 
bled powers to acknowledge his independence, and to 
allow an extension of the Montenegrin frontier to the 
sea. But the powers were just then too busy provid- 
ing for the interests of barbarian intruders to give 
any heed to the claims of the heroic people who had 
for so many ages formed the outpost of Christendom 
against them. He made the same appeal the next 
year, when part of the people of Herzegovina asked 
for annexation to Montenegro. But all that he got 
was a recommendation to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Turk, on which condition some small increase 
of territory might be allowed to him. All this time 
war was going on, and in 1858 the Turks were utterly 
routed by the Montenegrins in the battle of Grahovo. 
Two years later Daniel was murdered. His rule had 
been harsh and stem ; but he had done much to 
establish the reign of law and order in his principality. 
The same work has been carried on more peacefully 
and gently under the present Prince Nicolas, under 
whom the country has made perhaps greater advances 
than any other part of Europe has in the same short 
time. No land is now safer for the traveller, and the 
chief objects of the Prince have been peaceful objects 
enough, making roads and estabhshing schools. The 
death of Daniel raised the spirit of the Turks, and 
the spirit of the Turks shewed itself in the usual 
fashion by increased cruelties in Herzegovina. The 
land was given up to the rule of bashi-bazouks. 
Again the people rose against their tyrants, andj 
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though the Prince did what he could to remain 
neutial, it was of course impossible to keep Monte- 
negrin volunteers from going to help their brethren. 
The Turk then again attacked the principality. The 
renegade Omar was again sent to do a renegade's 
work against the faith and the nation which he had 
betrayed. Adorned by this time with the highest 
knighthood of an English order, our Grand Cross of 
the Bath went forth to do the errand of the barbarian 
to whom he had sold himself. This time unluckily 
he was more successful; Montenegro had now in 
1862 to consent to an humiliating treaty. The claim 
of supremacy on the part of the Turk was not brought 
forward. But the Turk claimed to keep a road across 
the principality with Turkish garrisons and block- 
houses along it. The Turk also, with a mean spite, 
demanded the banishment of Mirko, the Prince's 
father, who had been the Montenegrin commander in 
Uie war. But neither of these conditions was carried 
out ; the demand for them was simply a piece of 
Turkish brag, which did little real harm. In diplomatic 
language a concession was made to the honour, the 
dignity, the susceptibility, and all the other fine and 
delicate feelings of the Sublime Torte. The treaty 
was doubtless humiliating ; but it was little more. 
The effects of Montenegrin victory in 1858 were far 
more deep and lasting than the effects of Montene^^rin 
ill-success in 1K62. Seven years later, the Trmcc had 
a yet more difficult part to play, when in i8(m> a revolt 
arose, not against the Turk, but a|;ainst the Austrian. 
The brave men of the Ihw/u rose a(;ainst certain 
regulations which they deemed to be breaches of their 
privileges, and they stixnl their ground so manfully 
tliat at last they submitted only on very favourable 
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terms. Fourteen years of peace did much for the 
principality; but, as was presently shewn, those 
fourteen years of peace did nothing to weaken the 
warlike strength of the unconquered race which had 
kept its freedom for so many ages. 

And now we have at last come to the great events 
of the last two years, those events which all generous 
hearts trust may be the beginning of the end, the 
death-blow struck to the wicked dominion of the 
Turk. The oppressed nations have risen over and 
oyer again ; they have been over and over again 
cajoled or overcome. But this time they rose with 
the full determination never to be again cajoled, but 
either to win their freedom or to perish. And they 
have kept their wordi Wherever the Turk rules within 
the lands which really rose against him, he rules only 
over the wilderness that he has made. The people 
of the land are either still holding their land in arms 
against him, or else they have fled from his rage to 
seek shelter in other lands where he cannot reach 
them. The present movement has been the result of 
a general stir through all the South-Slavonic lands. 
The minds of the Slave people throughout the 
peninsula were much moved on the occasion of a 
visit made by Francis Joseph of Austria to his 
Dalmatian kingdom. It was a visit of reconciliation, 
and it' suggested the thought that the King of 
Dalmatia,' Croatia, and Slavonia — ^such are among the 
titles of the prince who is also King of Hungary and 
Archduke of Austria — was likely to take up a policy 
favourable to the Slavonic part of his subjects. A 
vigorous hand at such a moment might perhaps have 
gone far to carry out the dreams of Charles the Sixth. 
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A King of Slavonia who also ruled at Vienna might 
have done more than the work of Bulgarian Samuel 
or of Servian Stephen. 

The revolt began in the summer of 187$. Like 
most of the great events of history, its causes and its 
immediate occasions must be distinguished. Its one 
abiding cause was the abiding oppression of the Turk. 
Men's minds were further stirred by the King's visit 
to Dalmatia, and some special outrages of the Turks 
caused the flame to burst fortlt. The immediate occa- 
sion was a specially brutal outrage of the barbarians 
towards two Christian women. Then the sword of 
the Lord was drawn, as it was drawn of old by 
Gideon against the tyrant of Midian» by the Mac- 
cabees against the tyrant of Syria. And from that 
day to this the sword of the I^rd has not l>cen 
sheathed. With the praises of Goil in their mouth and 
a two-edged sword in their hands, the champions of 
their faith and freedom have stood forth to l>e avenged 
of the heathen and to rebuke the |K*<>plc. On many 
a bleak hill-side the men of those ru(;gcil lands have 
waxed valiant in fight ami turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens. Twice in the pass of Muratovi/ZA have 
the hosts of the bArl>arian turncil and fled, smitten 
down before a handful of patriots, as the Tcrsian 
turned and fled at Marathon, as the Austrian turned 
and fled at Morgartm. Ami tlir mm uho won those 
fights are still uncon«|ucrol. Neither thr arms n«ir 
the promises of the Turk have <n-crcoinc them. The 
Hlooilsucker scut Ins armies against them, and they 
cut his armies in pieces, lie sent his emissaries with 
lying words to Ix^uile them, and they cast his lying 
words Uick in his teetlu 
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As the first immediate occasion of the war was thi 
visit of King Francis Joseph to Dalmatia, it seeme' 
for a while as if the Austrian policy was not wholl} 
unfavourable to the Christian cause. That the strong 
est sympathy for the revolt was felt through all thi 
Slavonic lands under Austrian rule might be takei 
for granted. As many volunteers from Montenegr*. 
joined the insurgents, so did many — in some casei 
the full force of whole districts — of the fighting men 
from the Bocche, Under her governor, General Rodich. 
Palmatia was a good neighbour to the kindred land o^ 
Herzegovina, The insut^ents practically got every 
help that they could have without what is called, in 
diplomatic language a breach of neutrality — that i.s 
without Austria openly taking the part of the patriots 
against the Turks. It was only much later, when 
the Magyar feeling in Hungary had shewn itselt 
strongly against the Slaves, that the Austrian govern* 
ment took any strong steps the other way. The 
strongest step of all was the kidnapping and imprison- 
ment of the insurgent leader Ljubibratich, who was 
seized in May 1876 on Herzegovinian ground, and 
kept in ward till March 1877. The jealousy felt by 
the Magyars towards any thing like Slavonic inde- 
pendence has been one of the most striking things 
throughout the whole story. Their own land was 
delivered from the Turk by Slavonic swords ; yet 
now they grudge any hope of deliverance to the 
Slavonic subjects of the Turk. 

I need not here go in any detail through the his- 
tory, either military or diplomatic, of the year 1876. 
The leading facts are in everybody's memory ; the 
time for them to be written in detail as a matter of 
past history has not yet come.(^^ I will only point 
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out some of those features of the story which have 
been specially misunderstood^ and which» by tlirowing 
light on the real nature of Turkish rule» give us 
practical lessons as to the course which Europe ought 
to take at the present moment The main facts of 
the tale are easily told. The war had gone on for 
nearly a year in Herzegovina and Bosnia, when an 
attempt at a rising took place in Bulgaria also. The 
Bulgarian people are a quiet, industrious, race, who 
had been making advances in civilization which 
seemed quite wonderful for people who had to bear 
such a yoke as they had. There can be little doubt 
that this advance of a subject nation aroused the envy 
of the Turks, and that the Ring at Constantinople 
worked with a deliberate policy to oppress and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy the whole Bulgarian people. The 
first means that they took to this end was to plant 
colonics of savage Circassians in Bulgaria, who were 
allowed to commit any kind of outrage against their 
Christian neighbours. Thus Bulgaria had its own 
special grievance. The ingenuity of the Highnesses 
and PIxcellencies at Constantinople had lighted on a 
new thing ; they had found out a third scourge, worse 
than the Turk himself, worse than the renegade Slave 
in Bosnia or the renegade Greek in Crete. Thus it 
was no wonder that, when the Bulgarians saw the 
success of their brethren to the North-west, they 
tried to rise alsa But Bulgaria is not a land futcd 
for irregular fighting, nor arc its |>eople men of war 
like the Slaves of the mountain landn. Thus the 
Bulgarian revolt was a feeble revolt. com|»ared with 
revolts in the other two lands. While the Turks 
could not put down the revolt in IVo^nia and Herze- 
govina, they easily put it down in Bulgaria. How 
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they put it down all the world knows. They put it 
down in the usual Turkish fashion ; the wild beast 
simply did according to his kind ; only a great part 
of the world then learned for the first time what the 
kind of the wild beast really was. There can be no 
doubt that the massacre was deliberately ordered by 
the Ring at Constantinople, the Highnesses and 
Excellencies of polite diplomacy. This is proved by 
the facts that they honoured and decorated the chief 
doers of the massacre, while that they neglected, and 
sometimes punished, those Turkish officers who acted 
at all in a humane way. To this day, in defiance of 
all remonstrances from the European powers, the chief 
doers of the massacre remain unpunished, while we 
still hear of Bulgarians, sometimes being punished, 
sometimes bei|ig amnestied, for their share in the 
attempt to free their country. It is plain that the 
Ring do not dare to punish men who acted by their 
own orders, for fear lest their own share in what was 
done should come to light.(^^) Two things should be 
always borne in mind, first, that the doings of last 
May are still unpunished ; secondly, that doings of 
the same kind, though doubtless not so thick on 
the ground, have been going on ever since. 

By the time that the Bulgarian massacres happened, 
the patience of the two principalities of Servia and 
Montenegro was worn out Volunteers had joined all 
along, but now the strain was too great ; the govern- 
ments could no longer keep in the national impulse, 
and both states declared war against the Turk. On 
the part of Montenegro, it must be borne in mind that 
that war has been thoroughly successful. The bar- 
barians have been, as they have so often been before, 
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Utterly routed by the valiant men of the Black Moun- 
tain. In negotiating with the Turk, the Prince of 
Montenq^ has every right to negotiate as a conqueror 
with a conquered enemy. With Servia the case has 
been diflerent Its small force valiantly withstood the 
barbarians for a long while, but, even with the help of 
Russian volunteers, their strength was not equal to 
that of their enemies. The Turk was thus able to 
occupy part of Servia, and in the part which he occu- 
jiicd he did after his wont ; he did as he had done 
in Bulgaria. Tlien came an armistice; then came 
the Kuroi>can conrcrcncc. At the moment when I 
write Servia, has made i>cacc, things being put much 
as they were before the war. Victorious Montenegro 
b still negotiating, and of course demands the fruits 
of victory from the vanquislied Turk. In the greater 
part of Bosnia and Herzegovina the Turk rules over 
a wilderness. In one corner of ]k)snia the Christians 
still hold their own. The barbarians have been 
utterly driven out ; men arc already beginning to 
speak of that corner of land as Free liosnia. May 
it ever remain so.(") 

Meanwhile, while both Christians and Turks alike 
have been acting in their several w.iys. the iH)wers 
of Kuropc have been talking. A great deal of i>a|>er 
and ink, a great deal of human breath, has been 
wastetl on matters where |)a|)cr and ink and talk 
of any kind were simply useless. The note which 
was drawn up in December 1875 by the Austri>- 
Ilungarian minister Count Andiassy, and to which 
the other |K>wers, Knf^land somewhat reluctantly, 
agreed, was a document sui h as has not often t>cen 
presented to a iK>wcr which calls itself indci>endent 
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It set forth in very strong words, flavoured in some 
parts with very strong sarcasm, . the wickedness of 
Turkish rule and the constant breach of Turkish 
promises. As a sermon preached to the Turk to 
enh'ghten his conscience and to bring him to better 
ways, nothing could have been better. Only Europe 
ought by that time to have known that it is no use 
preaching sermons to the Turk, that no amount of 
preaching will ever enlighten his conscience or bring 
him to better ways. Five hundred years ago, when 
the Turk and his doings were something new, such a 
document would not have been out of place, and 
either the first or the second Amurath would have 
been more likely to listen to good advice than the 
corrupt Ring who now bear rule at Constantinople. 
To the Andrassy note, a good sermon and no more, 
England, so far as England is represented by Lord 
Derby, agreed. In May a stronger paper, called the 
Berlin Memorandum, was drawn up, which was some- 
what more practical It contained, among other things, 
proposals that the Christians should be allowed to 
be armed as well as the Mussulmans, and that the 
Turkish troops should be concentrated in certain 
particular places. Here was at least something de- 
finite, some approach towards doing something. It 
was indeed quite impossible that these proposals 
could be carried out without doing a great deal 
more ; still it was a proposal to do something, as 
opposed to mere talk. But, as the Berlin Memo- 
randum was a proposal to do something, England, as 
far as England is represented by Lord Derby, refused 
to join in it. Later in the year, when the heart of 
the people of England was thoroughly stirred up. 
Lord Derby himself wrote letters which also were 
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veiy good sermons for the instruction of tlie Turk» 
but which served no practical purpose. Lastly, in 
December the Conference of the six great powers 
net at Constantinople. Strange to say, two Turks 
ifCTC allowed to sit along with the representatives of 
Europe, and one of them was allowed to be the 
President of the Conference. So to do was accord- 
ng to diplomatic traditions. Tliat is to say, if the 
Conference had been held in London or Paris, an 
English or Frencli minister would have had the 
'Nresidcncy. But, putting diplomatic traditions aside, 
ji the eye of common sense, to allow Turks to sit with 
Euro|)can ministers was allowing the criminal to sit 
irith his judge, and to settle the verdict and sentence 
jpon himself Of such a Conference nothing could 
come. The powers made certain proposals to the Turk, 
which, if they could have been carried out, would 
have been a real reform. The one fatal thing was 
tliat they never could have been carried out, as long 
as the Turk was allowed to remain in |>ower. The 
Turks who were admitted to sit with the Kuro|KAn 
ministers of course objected to every pro|H)^'il which 
would have lessened their own |K)wer of doing evil. 
The Euro{>can ministers yielded |K>int after |K)int. till 
the pro|x>sals were |>Ared down to nothing, and then 
the Turks refused to accept even the wretched rem- 
nant that was left. Kuro|>e. in short, came to^^ether 
to see what was to be done with the Turk. The 
Turk .snap|>eil his finders in the Ucc of Kuro|)e. and 
Kuro|)e has up to this time sat down (|uietly under 
the insult. 

While these greater matters have l>ren gcwng on, 
it n)i|;ht Ik easy to forget that the Sultan has t>een 
changed more tlun once. The truth is tliat now 
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that the rule of the Turkish dominions has changed 
from a corrupt despotism to a more corrupt oh'garchy, 
it matters very little who bears the title of Sultan. 
The Sultan, heir of Othman and Caliph of the Pro- 
phet as he is, is now set aside as suits the convenience 
of the governing Ring. The decay which has fallen 
upon the whole Ottoman power has specially fallen 
on Othman's own house. As no house once pro- 
duced so many mighty men in succession, so now no 
house has fallen so low. The race of Mahomet and 
Suleiman, the t-ace which produced men of energy 
so lately as the last Selim and the last Mahmoud, 
has sunk into a line of sots and idiots. This or that 
sot or idiot is set aside by the governing Ring, 
and another sot or idiot is drawn out of the harem 
in his stead as may be convenient. Abd-ul-Azia( 
was set aside, and presently died. Those who 
believe that Edward the Second of England and 
Peter the Third of Russia died of their own free will 
may perhaps believe the same of Abd-ul-Aziz. Then 
came Murad, and wonderful things were to be done 
in his reign ; but presently the Ring set him aside 
too. Then wonderful things were to come of Abd- 
ul-H^mid. But as yet Abd-ul-Hamid has done no 
more than Murad. These modem Sultans at least 
gain one thing by their degradation. No one would 
think of blaming Murad or Abd-ul-Hamid personally 
for any of the crimes that have been done in their 
names. 

For^ any purpose of practical politics, it is hardly 
worth mentioning tl^at another way of relieving the 
Sultans from any responsibility for the deeds that are 
done in their names has been thought of within the 
last few months. Just as the Conference was meeting 
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a Turk named Midhat, who was for the moment 
in power, but who has since, after the manner of 
Eastern ministers, fallen from power, put forth what 
he called a constitution for the Ottoman Empire. 
Tlie Sultan was no longer to be a dcs|)ot, but was to 
reign, like an Euro|)can King, with a Ministry and a 
Parliament. The object of the trick was plain ; it 
was simply to throw more dust in the eyes of Europe, 
just at the time of the meeting of the Conference. 
The Turks who sat at the Conference were able to 
say, •• Wc are going to make greater reforms out of 
our own heads than any th<it you bid us to make." 
Again they could say. "The Sultan is now a 
constitutional King, and cannot do this and that 
without consulting his Parliament.*' Any plain man 
could see through so trans|)arcnt a trick ; yet s<imc 
people in Western Europe have been so blind as to 
argue that time should be given to the Turk to work 
his new constitution and give his new reforms a chance. 
That is, the Turk is to l>e allowed so much time longer 
to go on doing his wickedness unchecked. I'^or. as no 
Turkish promise has over been kept, as none of the 
pretended Turkish reforms have ever l)een made, 
there is no rctTvin to sup|H>sc that Midhat or any 
other Turk really meant any reform this time any 
more than any other time. And, .sup|)osing the con- 
stitution were to l>e cariied out, it would, if it be 
possible, make things worse, it could not |M>vsibly 
make them better. For, first of all. the constitution 
is a mere sham. It is a copy of the sham const it u- 
tion of France under the tyranny of Louis- Na|M)leon 
liuonaparte. It would leave all real |N>wer in the 
hands of the Sultan, or rather of the King, and the 
King would be able to c.iiry on their oppression and 

Q 
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corruption with some pretence of the approval of a 
constitutional assembly. And again, if the pretended 
Parliament had any real power, nothing would be 
gained. It would be simply the sham of admitting 
Christians to local councils done over again on a 
greater scale. Midhat took care that in his sham Par- 
liament the Mussulmans should greatly outnumber 
the Christians. Again, the constitution would put the 
final stroke to the system of centralization, and would 
wipe out any traces that are still left of communities 
keeping any kind of separate being. 

But a greater political truth than all this lies be- 
hind this pretence of a Turkish constitution. Setting 
aside the absurdity of putting the representatives of 
' civilized European nations alongside of representa- 
tives of this or that barbarous Asiatic tribe, expe- 
rience shows that a common Parliament is not a 
good form of government for several nations which 
have little in common, or which, from any cause, are 
strongly hostile to one another. A King who rules 
despotically over several nations will often rule them 
better than if he ruled with a common Parliament for 
all of them. For a well-disposed despot may deal 
equal justice to all the nations under his rule, and 
may not rule in the interest of any one nation in par- 
ticular. But in a common Parliament of two or more 
nations which have no interests in common, or which 
have a mutual dislike, that nation which has the 
greatest numbers will outvote the others, and all 
legislation will be done in the interest x>f the domi- 
nant nation only. This is shown by several cases 
in our own time, even among civilized and kindred 
nations. To take one instance only, the Germans 
who were under the rule of the Danish Kings com- 
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plained much less while the Danish Kings ruled 
despotically than they did after Denmark had a free 
constitution. And now that things are turned about, 
now that some Danes are under German rule, they 
have still less chance of being heard than the 
Germans had who were under Danish rule. Now, if 
nations like Danes and Germans, Christian, civilized, 
and kindred nations, cannot get on together witli 
a common Parliament, how much less should Greeks, 
Slaves, Turks, and all manner of savages from Asia ? 
Tlie Parliament of the Turkish Empire, even if it 
really and freely represented all races and creeds in 
the Turkish dominions, would certainly vole every 
thing wholly in the interest of the Turks. All 
therefore that would come of it would be that the 
tame oppression and corruption which now goes on in 
the name of the Sultan would go on with a fairer show 
in the name of the I\irliamcnt. Alongside of this, 
one might almost forget a piece of barlmrian insolence 
on the part of Midhat, who decreed in his constitution 
that all subjects of the Sultan were to take the name 
of •* Ottomans." Greeks and Slaves, sharers in the 
civilization of Kur<)|>e, inheritors of the traditions of 
Euro|>ean history, were to l>e branded with the name 
of a gang of Asiatic rc>bbcr5.('') 

The sham constitution was of a piece with another 
tliam, that of tr>ing to get the chiefs of the dincrrnt 
Christian communities to Join the Turks in a so-callctl 
** patriotic" declaration, that is. a declaration on 
behalf of the Turk. Hut thin trick failrd ; for several 
of those who were summoned refused to l>ctray their 
country in this w.-iy. And. so far as one can yet 
see, no real elections have been held under the sham 
constitution. In some places, naturally enough, no one 

Q 2 
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seems to know what it means ; in others the people, 
of whatever creed, refuse to elect at all ; in others the 
Pasha names the members himself, or perhaps names 
the Mussulmans himself and orders the Bishop and 
the Rabbi to name the Christians and the Jews. 
We may be sure that those members of all three 
creeds will be named who will be the most ready to 
do the work of the Ring. 

And now for some comments on those events of 
the last two years which we have thus so briefly 
run through. To those who had been watching these 
matters for many years, it seemed strange, and yet it 
did not seem strange, that, for a long time after the 
revolt began, it was the hardest thing in the world to 
get people in general to take any heed to it. People 
in the West really knew very little of the real state of 
things in the East If they thought about them at 
all, they had a kind of notion that the Turk had been 
an ally both of England and of France, and that he 
had joined with England and France to win victories 
over Russia. Then too people had been brought up, 
so far as they thought about the Eastern Christians 
at all, in a kind of prejudice against them. It was a 
very old prejudice, a prejudice which dated from the 
times of the old disputes between the Eastern and 
Western Empires and between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. And this traditional prejudice 
has worked in the minds of many who have never 
beard of the disputes between the Empires or the 
Churches. Again, among those who knew a little 
more, there was a theological prejudice against the 
Orthodox Church in the minds both of Catholics and 
of Protestants. The Catholics have a feeling against 
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the Orthodox, because they have never submitted to 
the Pope. On the other hand, Protestants are often 
taught to believe that the Orthodox are something 
worse than if they did believe in the Pope Then 
there have been all kinds of foolish talk about the 
Turk being a "gentleman" and the like, and about 
his subjects being "degraded." Those who talked in 
this way did not stop to think who it was who had 
"degraded" them ; they did not stop to think that it 
IS very hard for men to improve so long as they arc 
in bondage, and that the only way to make them 
improve is to set them free. Thus it came about that 
most |>eople knew and cared very little about the 
matter, and that the prejudices of those who knew 
a little about the matter went largely the wrong way. 
Those who really knew what was going on, those who 
had looked at these matters all their lives, knew that 
a very great work had begun in South-eastern liurojK. 
They knew in short that one of the gnat crises of 
the world's history luid come. 0( course those wh<i 
could see were nuKked at by tht>se who could not see. 
It has always l>een so since the In^ginning of the 
world. Altogether it was very hard to make |>ct)ple 
really know or care anything alxnit the ^reat events 
that were going on, till the doings of the Turk in 
Bulgaria o)H:netl their eyes. Those who had iKcn 
carefully watching the course of events v.iw n(»thing 
strange in those doii^js. Hut to the m.iss of |>eople 
in Mngland those doings MTmed as 5ilr.in^^e as they 
were horrible. Till then they h.id never known what 
the Turk was, N«nv at last the Turk himself taught 
them what he w.i^ lie sh«>ue<i hinisrif in his true 
colours, ,\iu\ uIh-ii the Imi^Mi^Ii |m oplr s.i\% hiin in his 
true cuioui>, then natuial kciin^s »1 iii;iil and v^rung 
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overcame all their traditional prejudices, and they 
declared that they would no more have anything to 
do with the doers of such deeds. 

An opportunity was thus offered to the English 
Government to play a great and noble part, if they 
had known how to play it. Had the Government 
listened to the voice of the people, England might 
have done as great a work for right as she did fifty 
years before. But the English Government had no 
feeling for right, no understanding of the great 
events that were going on. And mere party men, 
men who thought it of more importance that this 
or that man should be for a year or two minister 
in England than that the wrongs of ages should be 
redressed, began to utter every kind of calumny 
against those who spoke for right, to misquote their 
words, to misrepresent their motives. It really seems 
that there are those who cannot understand that 
men do sometimes act from a feeling of right and 
wrong, and that everybody is not always thinking 
only about keeping this man in power or turning 
that man out of power. As the English Government 
refused to listen to the voice of the English people, 
the partizans of that Government set themselves to 
oppose the great and righteous national feeling. The 
noblest emotion that ever stirred any nation was 
checked by a paltry party-spirit. The truth is that 
political party ought to have had nothing to do with 
the matter. Conservatives and Liberals in England 
had sinned equally, they had often joined together in 
sinning, against the oppressed nations of the East 
They might have joined together to repent, and to 
undo their misdeeds. The Liberal party repented ; 
but it repented, not as a party, but as that part of 
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the nation which thought right higher than party. 
The Conservative party did not repent, because the 
Conservative Government did not repent, and its 
followers did not know how to repent without orders 
from tlic heads of their |)arty. Thus, what with mere 
|M>litical partizans, what with sentimental lovers of 
Turks, what with people whose whole notion of 
foreign politics is a foolish fear of Russia, Kngland 
was hindered from doing as reason and the expe- 
rience of the past would have led her to do. Hut 
reason and ex|)ericnce did something. The 'general 
feeling of the nation made it quite impossible for any 
minister, even the most reckless, to go to war with 
Russia on behalf of the Turk. 

There is something which seems vciy strange in 
the utter blindnesis of the lilnglish (jovcrnmcnt and 
their parti.sans to the great evcnt.s which were going 
on. The very day that I am writing this, I took 
up a newspa|>cr dated in Novemlxrr 1875, and I 
there found it said that the insurrection in Herze- 
govina liad been ** unexj>ectedly prolonged" till 
the winter. In that word " uncxiKrctedly " we see 
the key to the whole state of mind of Lord Derby 
and of men like Lord Derby The thingn which 
are {Krfcctly plain to men who use their eyes and 
their reason were ** uncxjK*i:teil " to tlicin. Ai\y 
one who knew the natuie of the ciujiitiy. the hnn 
determination of the patriots, the uttrt ct»rrup- 
tion and demoraltxation of the Imrtunan^ knew 
|>crfectly well that the revolt was ma a tinng that 
could be put do\in. Hut Lt>rd Derby and |H:ople 
like I«ord Derby were in the same state of mind in 
which such |K:oplc commonly arc at the beginning of 
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any of the great events of the world's history. To 
men of this stamp the success of every great move- 
ment in every age has been " unexpected." They are 
in the same frame of mind as the Persian King 
when he asked who the Athenians were, or as Leo the 
Tenth when he thought that nothing could come of 
a movement . begun by so small a person as Martin 
Luther. Just in the same way, Lord Derby thought 
that the revolt was something which could be very 
easily suppressed, something which could be easily 
put out of the way and got rid of, so as to give no 
more trouble. He pooh-poohed the insurrection, be- 
cause, like most great things, it looked little in its 
beginning. He pooh-poohed it too, because it arose 
from those great and generous feelings of men's 
hearts which some men feel so little themselves that 
they do not understand that other men can feel them. 
Lord Derby, Foreign Minister of England in the 
nineteenth century, pooh-poohed the movement in 
Herzegovina, just as, if he had been Foreign Minister 
of Rome or Persia in the seventh century, he would 
have pooh-poohed the movement of the camel- 
driver of Miecca and his first handful of followers. 
He pooh-poohed it, as, if he had lived in the thir- 
teenth century, he would have pooh-poohed the little 
band which came to help the Seljuk Sultan against 
the Mogul, — as, a few years later, he would have 
pooh-poohed the rash resolve of the three little 
lands among the mountains to match themselves with 
the power of the Austrian Duke. All these things 
seemed in their beginnings as if they might be easily 
suppressed and got rid of. The Derbies of those 
several ages doubtless thought that they might easily 
be suppressed and got rid of. But in each case the 
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little cloud like a man's hand soon grew into a mighty 
storm. The small beginnings that men mocked at 
grew into powers which, for good or for evil, made 
their mark u{)on the history of the world. 

But Lord Derby did something more. than merely 
think that the revolt could be suppressed ; he did 
something more than merely wish it to l^ suppressed. 
He, a civilized man, a Christian, an Knglishman, an 
English minister, was not ashamed to write letters 
urging the Turk to suppress the insurrcction.('^) I le 
was not :uiliaincd to write letters by which he hoped 
that the people of Dalmatia and Montene;;ro might 
be hindered from taking any part in the struggle.(**) 
It is worth while to stop and think. tliou«^li seemingly 
Lord Derby did not stop and think, what was the 
meaning of his own words when he s)M>ke of the 
Turks suppressing the insurrection It is to Ik: 
sup|)OHcd that l^ml Derby had learned something 
of the history of the century in which he lived, a 
century in whose history he was himself called on 
to be an actor. It is to Ixr sup|H)srd that he had 
heard for instance of the mass.u:ie of C'hi*»s, of 
the massacre of l)ania«^'us. of any other of the 
doings of the Turks, lie must surely have known 
the fate to which he had condemned his own victims 
in Crete. What the Turkish siippnssitin of an in- 
surrection meant the world in ^^enn.d did n<»t know 
till the doings in lUit^.iii.i iH^c.nne known Hut 
it is to l>e sup|>osril thit a Fofcij^n MiniHtcf, wh«»M? 
business it is to know sonirthing of the history and 
condition of foreij;n countries, must have knov%n what 
every one knew who luul given the matter a 
moment's scri«»us thought. To advtsr tlie lurk to 
suppress the insurrection was in other wufd> tuadviM: 
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him to do as he had done in Chios and Damascus, 
as he was to do in Bulgaria. It is not to be supposed 
that any man calling himself an Englishman and a 
Christian really wished such things to be done ; but 
that was the *plain meaning of the words of the de- 
spatch. The Turk was counselled to suppress tlie 
insurrection ^the Turk would understand, and doubt- 
less did understand, that England would stand by him 
while he suppressed the insurrection in his usual way 
of suppressing insurrections. The Turk did what he 
could in Bosnia and Herzegovina to carry out the 
advice which he had received from England. He 
carried it out more fully in Bulgaria. There he did 
thoroughly according to the advice contained in the 
English despatch. He did suppress the insurrection 
by his own forges. It is not to be thought that Lord 
Derby really wished the Turk to do what he in effect 
told him to do. But he told him none the less. A 
dull man brought face to face with great events, great 
movements, great stirrings of men's hearts which he 
cannot understand, will be .simply puzzled and fright- 
ened, and will hardly know what he says or writes. 
But the fact that ,Lord Derby was puzzled and 
frightened will not wipe the blood of Crete and 
Bulgaria from his' hands. The one notion of Lord 
Derby, as of most of the professional diplomatists, 
was to try to avoid trouble by getting rid of the thing 
as soon as they could. Let it be suppressed out of 
hand, never mind at what cost, so that it be sup- 
pressed and ^ot rid of But the thing could not be 
got rid of. Lord Derby and the Turk *and all the 
diplomatists together could no more suppress that 
mighty movement of men who had made up their 
minds to win their rights or to perish than the king 
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in the legend could hinder the waves of the sea from 
flowing up to the foot of his throne. 

The whole correspondence published in the Klue 
Rook shews the same spirit There is no feeling of 
the greatness of the movement ; there is no sympathy 
with the righteousness of the movement. One reads 
for instmce of the news being more or less " satis- 
factory." " Satisfactory " news, in the language of 
the Hlue IkK)k, means news by which it seems likely 
that the Turk will succeed in again bringing his 
victims into bondage. The triumph of evil, the 
handing over of Christian nations to tlicir oppressors, 
the doing of all the deeds which the Turk docs when 
he gets l)ack any piece of Christian soil into his |M)wcr 
— this was what was called "satisfactory** in l*'.njilish 
consulates, in Knglish cmbas«iics, in the J\nglish I''<>rci;»n 
OflTice. When Servia was alnuit In strike hrr gallant 
blow for right. Sir Henry I^lli<»t was not ashamed to 
tell the Srr\'ian agrnt that he ho|H-d that .Servia 
would be Ixatcn. The deeds of Hiilgaria had then 
been done ; yet an Englishman, a representative of 
England, could tell the repreM iitative of a C hri»itian 
people arming themselves for the freedom i>f their 
brethren, that he wished that they mi^^lit Im* beaten 
by the Turk. 1 hat is, he \a'h\ that he uished that 
Servia might be* dealt uith as the 'lufk aluays drals 
with beaten nations, as the Turk had just iNiore 
dealt with lUil^ari.i. as lit* presently did deal uitli so 
much of Servia as lante uitlnn hM dutches Wlirn 
I^>rd Dcfby tallid i»n the 'luik to suppirss the 
insurrection, he said in tlltit.Cto .ind do youi uill; 
slay, lol), bum, toittite. lavish, fou e the IK sJi t»f the 
roasteil child into his patent s mitnth : d'» all in sliort 
that you do when you suppress insuiiivti«'ns. When 
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Sir Henry Elliot wished Servia to be beaten, he wished 
in effect that all these things should fall on Servia, or 
rather that they should fall on the whole of Servia, 
as they did fall on a part. No one believes that either 
Lord Derby or Sir Henry Elliot really wished for 
anything of the kind. But men who had either heads 
or hearts, men who were capable of understanding 
and facing the great events in which they found 
themselves actors, would have spoken in another 
way. There are no despatches of Canning exhorting 
Ibrahim to suppress the insurrection in Peloponndsos. 

One trick of the favourers of the Turk through the 
whole business has been, first to try to represent the 
insurrection as something quite insignificant, and when 
they found that this wouhl not do, then, to represent 
it as wholly the work of foreign intriguers, foreign 
agitators, and the like. What is really meant by 
foreign intriguers and foreign agitators I have already 
shewn. 'They are foreign intriguers and foreign 
agitators in the same sense in which Sir Philip 
Sidney was a foreign intriguer when he died at 
Zutphen for the freedom of the Netherlands. As 
Englishmen then fought and died for the freedom of 
a. kindred land, so now many men from Montenegro 
and from Russia, and from Italy too, fought and died 
the same glorious death for the freedom of the op- 
pressed Slavonic lands. But the belief which was 
carefully spread abroad by the Turkish party in Eng- 
land, the belief that the revolt was no real revolt, that 
it was but a thing got up by men from other lands, is 
altogether false. It would seem as if those who 
talked in this way really could not understand that 
men could ever rise and fight for their own freedom. 
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That men should do so seemed so strange to them 
that they cast about for some other cause, and in- 
ventetl this talk about foreign intriguers. Monte- 
negrins fought in Herzegovina; Russians fought in 
Scrvia; and in both cases, as was not wonderful, the 
people who knew less of the art of warfare were 
glad to accept commanders from the peo[)le who 
knew more. But it is a great mistake, if it is not 
.something worse than a mistake, to say that the great 
mas.s or even any considerable part, of the llcrze- 
govinian army consisted of Montenegrins, or that the 
great mass, oi* any considerable part, of the Servian 
army consisted of Kussian.s. In both cases the war 
was strictly national ; volunteers came, volunteers 
were welcomed ; but they were welcomed by men 
who had already risen to do the work for them- 
selves. A moment's thought will shew how f(M>lish 
this Ulk is aUnit foreign intriguers and agitators. 
Men who arc under the yoke of the Turk do not 
need to be told what oppressions they are suffering 
under ; they do not need to be told that there is no 
way of getting rid of those oppressions but by drawing 
the sword for freetlom. They know all that very 
well, without any foreign intriguers to tell them. If 
there are foreign intriguers, and if they get listened to, 
that of itself is proof enough that there is something 
which greatly neetis redress in the land whore thry 
do get listenetl to. If foreign intriguers came into 
any well governcil country and trietl to |K*r^uade the 
|>eople to revolt, no one would listen to thnn. If 
foreign intriguers stir up a |»eoplc to revolt, anti if 
that |K*oplc listen to them, it is the surest of all 
signs that there is s<»mctliing to revolt a!«out. 

Perhaps the mcM darmg case of all of saymg *'the 
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thing that is not," was that which was made by Lord 
Beaconsfield at Aylesbury. He there — to be sure it 
was after dinner — ventured to say that, when Servia 
began the war, it was the " secret societies of 
Europe which made war on Turkey." Now in truth 
Servia did not make war on Turkey ; Servia made 
war on the Turk on behalf of Turkey. But of all the 
untrue things that ever were said the most untrue was 
that the Servian war was got up by secret societies. No 
doubt much help has been given by societies in Russia 
and in other Slavonic lands. But those societies are 
no more secret than our Anti-Corn-Law League was, 
or any other of our political or religious societies. 
Lord Beaconsfield also ventured to talk about Servia 
being " ungrateful " to the Turk. He called the Ser- 
vian war an act of " treachery." All this was simply 
using words without any meaning. Whatever an 
open declaration of war may be, it is at least not 
treacherous, and it would certainly be very hard to 
find any reason that the Servians had to be grateful 
to the Turk. Centuries of bondage, followed by 
hideous breaches of faith, the impaling of their 
grandfathers in 1815, the bombarding of their capital 
in 1862, the violation of their frontier in 1876, would 
seem to be the things for which, according to Lord 
Beaconsfield, Servia ought to be thankful. 

Another trick was to enlarge on and blacken to the 
uttermost everything that was done, or said to be 
done, on the patriot side which was not exactly 
according to the laws of civilized warfare. The most 
was made of anything amiss that was done, or said to 
be done, by any insurgent, while anything that was 
done by a Turk was slurred over or hushed up 
altogether. Most of these stories were mere lies. For 
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instance, the Turks, Safvet and the rest of them, 
tried to make the world believe that they were inno- 
cent lambs cruelly set upon by Bulgarian lions.('*) 
There is no doubt that the mass of the stories which 
were got up by the Turks and their friends against 
the Christian insurgents were mere falsehoods. But 
suppose, as is quite |)ossiblc, that some of them were 
true. Is it very wonderful if men who rise up to free 
themselves from the most cruel yoke that man ever 
was under, men who have been goaded to revolt by 
every wrong that a human being could endure, should 
not always behave like the 5U)Idicrs of civilized armies, 
whose nations or governments may have a dispute, but 
who have no |>ersonal wrongs to embitter them against 
one another ? In the most civilized and best disciplined 
armies there will always be some men wIh) do wrong 
things. In an insurgent an<l irregular army the pro- 
fiortion of men who do such things will always be 
greater. In strict morality, we must condemn men 
who commit any kind of excess, even in avenging the 
bitterest of wrf)ngs. Hut we cannot wi>nder at them ; 
we ought not harshly to cnndeinn them. They are 
doing as we ourselves sh«»uld doubtless do in the same 
case. In no case can the excesses of the insurgent 
who is avenging his wrongs Ik: put on the same level 
of moral guilt as the excesses of the oppress^ir who is 
wantonly inflicting wrongs. Men do not get l>etter by 
dealings cither with barbai ian masters or with luibarian 
enemies. The way to make them In-ttcr 't\ I must say 
once more, to set them free from their iMindagr. 

This is the fair w.ty of liHikittg at any particular 
excesses which ni.iy have iKen In rr .ind tlicfe done by 
the insurgriUs, whether in I lrr/r^;ii\in,i. IUiI;^.iria, or 
anywhere else. But mi»st of the tales .ire Mm]>ly falM: , 
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and, in any case, what they may have done in revenge, 
was nothing compared with what the Turks did in 
wantonness. The same kind of falsehoods were told of 
the Servians. So they were of the Montenegrins. At 
a time when no Montenegrin prisoner was ever spared 
by the Turks, but when Turkish prisoners, a Pasha 
among them, were living quite comfortably in 
Montenegro, we were told of the horrible atrocities 
of the Montenegrins. The old custom, which the 
Montenegrins had learned of the Turks, was to bring 
home the heads of slain enemies as trophies. The 
Princes of Montenegro have long tried to stop this 
practice, and it is not now done by any troops who are 
under regular Montenegrin discipline. But the custom 
of cutting off the dead enemy's nose, as a kind of 
substitute for his head, has still been sometimes kept 
up both by the irregular insurgent bands and by 
the Albanians who have joined the Montenegrins. 
It seems that, in one or two cases, a man who was 
thought to be dead was wakened up by the loss of 
his nose. And this has been made the ground of 
tales of wholesale mutilation, torture, and the like. 
Nobody defends any such doings ; they simply come 
of the fact that men whose whole life has for so many 
ages been one long strife against a barbarous enemy 
have, as is not very wonderful, sometimes picked up 
a little of his barbarism. Take the Turk and his 
bad example away, and they will mend. And after 
all, though to cut off a dead man's nose is a brutal 
thing, it is hardly so brutal as roasting, torturing, 
and impaling living people ; it is not so brutal as 
the things which the Turks always do when they 
suppress insurrections, and sometimes when there 
are no insurrections to suppress. 
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So again, a great many falsehoods were told about 
the Servians, how they mutilated themselves rather 
than fight, how they shot Russian officers in the back, 
how they refused to carry wounded men to the rear, 
and the like. Now it is certain that the Servians and 
their Russian hcl|)crs did not alw<iys a^ree. The 
truth is this. No men in any war ever behaved 
more nobly in the way of risking and sacrificing 
themselves than the Russian officers did in Scrvia. 
Rut their habits in their own army did not fit them 
to command a free citiz.cn militia like that of Scrvia. 
Disputes and ill will thcicforc arose in many cases. 
Those who know the Servian army, and who know 
other armies as well, say that in every army there 
will always be found some black sheep who will now 
and then do Mime of the things with which the Servian 
army is char^^ed. Hut they add that to «^ay that such 
tliin(;s were the rule, or that tlicy wcic at all common, 
in the Ser\'ian army is as i^rcat a slander as to s^iy the 
same of any other army. Nor is it .rt all tiue to say 
that the Servians arc meie cowauN. It is true that their 
militia, men who have come, one from his farm and 
another from his merchandise, are not lM>rn fighters 
like the men of the Black Mountain. Neither would 
an army of l**n;;lishinen [k\ if it was brought to^'cthrr 
in the same wav. Hut no tneie cowards would h.tvr 
held c>ut so lon^ as the Scivians did. uith Miullrr 
numl>ers than tiuir enemies, auil uitli inlnitir arms(**) 

Such are sonie<»f tlir iiiiNt.ikrs and faUrlKMHls uhiih 
have been ^«»in«.j alnnit tvn siuif th*- Ik ^'iiimnj; <»f 
this (^reat and ii^hteous stm^i^lo An<l it m.iy also 
be well to n«»tiie that, uhilr tlir diploiiMti**ts urre 
wondering and |H>ttcrm|; and askni^ ti> have the 
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insurrection suppressed, the one rational way of 
dealing with the whole matter was many times set 
before them. Only they were too blind to see it. 
Experience shews that, wherever a land is set free 
from the direct rule of the Turk, it gains greatly by 
its deliverance. But experience also shews that the 
separation need not be complete and sudden ; it shews 
that the tributary relation through which most of the 
nations passed on their road towards perfect bondage 
forms an useful intermediate stage on their road 
towards perfect freedom. So long as the Turk has no 
share in the internal government of the country, there 
is no great harm in the formal relation of tribute and 
vassalage. Indeed, as long as the Turk exists at all, t|ie 
tributary relation to a common over-lord has one ad- 
vantage. It helps to bind the several nations together ; 
it helps to prepare the way for the time when the 
Turk can be got rid of altogether, and when the 
tributary relation may be exchanged for a federal 
relation. On the other haiid, experience shews that 
the Turk's promises go for nothing, that his constitu- 
tions go for nothing. Experience shews that, wherever 
the Turk is allowed to keep troops or to have any 
share in the nomination of rulers of any kind, 
oppression goes on just the same as if no promises 
had ever been made. Experience further shews that 
Christians and Mahometans cannot live together — ex- 
cept as oppressor and oppressed — under a Mahometan 
government, but that they can live perfectly well 
together under a Christian government. From all this 
it follows that the only way to secure good government 
for the revolted lands is to put an end to the direct 
rule of the Turk over those lands. The only way 
is to establish some state of things in which, whatever 
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may be the form of government, the Turk shall have 
no voice or authority in any internal matter. Nor 
must he be allowed to keep garrisons in any of the 
lands which are to be set free. Any form of govern- 
ment which compassed these two objects, will be so 
far a real gain. One kind of government may be 
better than another ; but by gaining these two points 
the first essentials of good government will be secured. 
Reason and experience taught this, and reason and 
experience further taught that, if there was any 
diflficulty in creating absolutely indc|KMidcnt states, any 
difficulty in annexing the revolting lands to any of 
the neighbouring states, there was the tributary rela- 
tion to fall back upon. It had been tried, and it had 
answered. The obvious immediate remedy therefore 
was to enlarge the old tributary states or to make new 
ones, in short to put the revolted lands in the same 
position «isScrviaand Koumania. The lands would be 
free, and the Sultan would still get all that he wants 
out of them, some money, that is. to s<|uandcr as 
Sultans do s<|uander money. Hut Lord Derby .^id 
that the formation of tributary states lay. in a phrase 
which has become a kind of proverb, out of the range 
of practical |>olitics. The truth is that it was the one 
thing which did lie within the ran^e of practical 
politics, while everything that Lord Derby did lay 
altogether without that range. Lord Derby's one idea 
seemed to l>e a sentimental notion that the Turk 
might l>e got to mend by preaching to him. And 
just like the Andra^sy note, so some <»f I^»rcl Derby's 
sermons had they been preached to hearers who were 
the least likely to listen to them, were very gixxl 
sermons indeed. They got better still as vK>n as 
Lord Derby found out that the i>et>ple of Kngland 
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were really in earnest about the matter. Still Lord 
Derby's whole course was sentimental and not 
practical. He refused the remedy which reason and 
experience had shewn would answer, and which lay 
within the range of practical politics. Instead of that, 
he tried the remedy which reason and experience had 
shewn would not answer, and which therefore lay 
without the range of practical politics. So of course 
nothing has been done. If, instead of Lord Derby's 
sentimental way of managing affairs, we had had 
Canning's practical way, things would have been 
very different 

Here then is the end of our history and of our 
comments upon it. In the last chapter we must see 
what the practical guides, reason and experience, 
tell us ought to be done to get us out of the difficulty 
into' which we have been brought by a long and 
vigorous course of doing nothing. 



NOTES. 

(I, p. 167.) See Chapter XXVIIL of Jirecek, GachiehU der BuU 
garcHf headed Pasvanoffu und die Krdialijen, 

(2, p. 176.) Perhaps the rule of Sir Thomas Mattland, King Tom 
as he was called, may not have been much better tlian that of some 
Pashas. But he was hardly a specimen of English rulers in general 
One Lord High Commissioner at all events, Lonl Guildford, thoroughly 
deserved and won the thankfulness of the Greek people. 

(3, p. 177.) There are several valuable narratives of the Greek War 
of Independence. Thfe great work on the subject is the History of the 
Greek Revolution ^Ivropla rris 'EAXiiPutijs *EvayaaT^ff«r), by Spyrid6n 
Trikoup^ formerly Greek Minister in England. In German there is 
the GesckukU da Aufsiandes und der Wiedergeburt von Grieckenland, 
forming the fifth ond sixth volumes of Gcrvinus' Geschickte da mun- 
ifknUn Jahrhundfris seii den Wiener Vertrageft, In English we have 
the History by General Gordon, the plain narrative of an honest 
soldier, who played a distinguished part in the war. And we have the 
two volumes of the History of the Greek Revolution, which form the 
conclusion of Mr. Finlay's great series of mediaeval and modem Greek 
History. This brings the history down to a much later stage than either 
of the others. It is the work of one of the keenest of observers, who 
knew the history of the country from the beginning to the end ; but the 
bitter and carping spirit in which it is written almost reminds one 
of Cato the Censor, and his epithet irar9aic/nfr. Plutarch,' Cato 
Major, I. 

(4, p. 17S.) See the account of the murder of the Mollah at Smyrna 
in Trikoup^, I. 289, Ed. i ; I. 251, Ed. 2. See also the story in 
Vol II. p. 103, Ed. I ; II. p. 95, Ed. 2. Mahmoud himself disgraced his 
Grand Vizier, Beterli Ali, giving as his reason that he wished to spare 
the blood of the Greeks {•^ih'nv* vk ip9ta9p rrjt Ms rAv 'EXAijtmi', are 
the words of the official papers in Trikoup^ I. pp. 112, 374, Ed. i. ; 
90, 338) Ed. 2.) 'Hie Sheikli-ul-Islam was also deposed because he had 
refused his fetva for a general slaughter of the Greeks, t 192, Ed. L ; 
163, Ed. ii. 
(S, p. 192.) There was the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelestt ia 1833, 
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bctwccB Rosia mad the Poitc^ whidi co a c em s only the external reU- 
tioos bctvecB the two powen^ mad seiely coo fii m s the mrrmogemaOs 
already niiilr with ics*nl to Greece. There were two Cooventioiis of 
L4»doii in mS^ 1S4J abont the afiun of Syria ; and there was the 
Conrentiai of Baha-Lunan, between Rasia and the Poftc^ in 1849, 
wfaicfa settled the affiuis of the Dannbian Prindpalitiei^ and whidi in 

hex aerified their liberties both to Rnsia and to the Tnrk. 

(6^ p. 193.) See Annals of oar Time^ pp. 393, 401. 

(7» P- ^ofj.) Acooonts of the Cretan war were written by Mr. Skinner, 
correspondent of the Daily News, in his book, '* Roughing it in Crete,** 
and by the then American Coosol, Mr. Stilhnan, ** The Cretan Insur- 
rection of 1866- 186&'' The official papers are to be found in a Bine 
Book, "Correspondence respectii^ the Disturbances in Crete, 1866^ 
1867." In official langoage a patriotic war is a * distarbance." No 
doabt it b a "disturbance" to all the Foreign Offices. 

(8, p. 208.) The despatdi which contains Lord Stanley's oider on 
this matter b Na 158, p. 140, of the Cretan Blue Book. The reasons 
given for refusing help stand thus : — 

" Lord Stanley has recetTed despatches from Greece which clearly 
show that the proceedings of her Mcijcsty's ship. Assurance^ in taking 
off from Crete a certain number of refugees, has been regarded in Greece^ 
not in the light of a simple act of humanity, irrespectiTe of political 
considerations ; but as an indication on the part of her Majestjr's gorem- 
ment that they sympathise with the cause of the insuigents, and Lord 
Stanley cannot doubt but that the same construction would be put on 
any similar proceedings on the part of her Kfajest/s ships of war, 
especially if taking place in consequence of express orders to that effect 
sent out from thb country. 

" Lord Stanley fears that the effect of any such step would be to hold 
out false hopes of assistance to the insuigents, and thereby in the end 
to create far more suffering by the protracting of the suffering than that 
which might be averted at the moment by the removal of these destitute 
persons. 

" Her Majesty's government deeply lament the further ruin and misery 
in which a prolongation of the struggle cannot fail to involve the 
Christians in Crete, but it b their duty not to expose themselves to mb- 
construction, and not by an appearance of intervention, the moral effect 
of which might be very great, to depart from the position of strict 
neutrality which they have thought it their duty to assume." 

In pUin words Lord SUnley deliberately sacrificed these poor 
creatures to a cowardly dread of ** misconstraction." It is to be noticed 
that he does not dare to condemn, though he very faintly approves, the 
conduct of Captain Pym and Mr. Dickson (see pp. 141, 150). Only, 
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ImIcmI of doing right at all haxardt, ai they did, he was afiaid of this 
hmI that ; he might be ** miicoiistnied. " 

la noble contrast to Ix>rd Stanley's despatch are the letters of Lord 
John Hay uid Mr. Dickson in pp. 140, 141, 147, 151. That in 147 is 
a rraNiQstrance from Mr. Dickson to a Turk called AH Bey, who in 
p. 146 gimrls over the esca|>e of his victims. 

The ctime of Ixml Stanley was well rebuked by the Duke of Argyll 
in the lloosc of Lords on Mar^h 8, 1867. Lonls Kimberleyand Grey, 
to their shame, defended the criminal, the former with some of the 
wal (alladoos illustrations. There were other delates in the Comnioos 
9m Febnury 15, and the Ix>rds on August 1$. In that in the Commosft 
the caase of eril found a characteristic sup|Hjrter in Mr. Ijiyard. 

The moral aspect of the caM, as of the wliole of Lcml Derby's deal- 
ings with l*lastem ChristciKlom, is instructive. We see that mere 
chdaca^ mere tiniidily and weakncu of |turpose, mere shrinking from 
obvinui duty, may do just as much mtichief as active cruelty. Canning 
wished, like Lnrd Derby, to put a stop to a wasting struggle. Uut he 
ict about doing so in s diflcreni way from l.x>rd Derby. In a word. 
Lord Derby wsi |iui2le<l srMi frighteneil, and did not know wliat to do 
Canning was neither puuled nor frighlennl ; he saw the right thmg tu 
do, and he did it. 

(9, p. 113.) This Teter 1% the VKvliks of whom .*^ir tUnlner Wilkin 
tmi I1.1S much t«> My in hislnMik on Ihitiii.tiia aii<i Montenegro. Kur 
the history of Montencgm, see // Mcntinf^f^ Ccnitmf<^r aim ^ |«ar !■. 
Frilley et Jovan Wlahovitj. Tarit, 1K76. 

(10, p. 218.) As yet there i« not muih to refer !•> l<esidrs lUue Dookt 
and newspaperv Hut there are slrrsdy M»me yxt^rs of hiMory, at /V» 
Kritf^ in dtr Turkfi, /.mstamJe mm J /-.rny^wui/ mm/ Jfr iimikmmkmlhmui 
Iff dm Jmkrtn 1875 mw^ 187/). Iiy ('ctkMtrl Ku«tow, /uriih. 1K76. Ilic 
sifwy of the war in llmrgtivma, flown l<> thr tlrrUrathm of war by 
Servta and Montenegro, tt t«»l<l m Mr. Stitlman't ** llmrgovina and 
the late U|nt%ing ; |.«inii<»n. I.4»fit;man. 1K77. I he wiiier here dr 
•aibes what he taw with hi« o«n ries, eyes shar|ier»rd by his rarlirr 
espetience of palrtoCic warfare in 4 irte. 

(tl, p. 120.) I hi« |Miiiit IS ur<*<i^ty l»roitght out in Mr (tljM!%ti>or'» 
late |«m|>hlH, l^*»ons in Mavutir. ai»«l it is in<«t fiHvtbly argnral 
in Sir («eorge Campttell's llanil)UK>k o«i thr ^astrrn QunlHin. p I tl 
ct seqi. See alto the «rfy im|«iMtant letter \4 < imtul I aUrrt in the 
Blue Ikiok , C*t*ffsp«toilrmr re*|»rirnng thr t'€»nfrf»'»»<r, pp 170, 171. 

(13, p 321.) Mn lite stale i4 ihitig^ m ihi% ci»inrf. wttM* imnt yala 
al4e letlr IS h.svc lately a|«|iraffnl in die A/^m*k*t/f* f.'iM'jMf. I hear 
from a piivAte v*«ice that thr intuf|;rnts in tins <piailrr are Urgrly 
Cath<*lic. In another |kait the 1 siIhUk Mtiditrs aie in ainu, and in 
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pome parts the Mahometans themselves are rising. In short, there 
seems a hope that men of all creeds may join to shake off the yoke that 
presses on all. 

(13, p. 227.) The same kind of talk was brought into the speech 
which, at the opening of the sham Parliament, was not spoken, or even 
read, by the Grand Turk himself, but read by Somebody else at his side. 
Fancy Mahomet the Conqueror or Suleiman the Lawgiver having 
speeches read for thenu 

(14, p. 233.) In the despatch written by Lord Derby on August 12, 
i875( in the Bhic Book (Correspondence respecting Affairs in Ikisnia 
and the Herzegovina, Turkey, No. 2, 1876), he writes thus to Sir 
Henry Elliot :— 

** Her Majesty's Government are not aware whether your Excellency 
may have any opportunity of advising the Prince of Montenegro to 
restrain his subjects from aiding the Insurrection. Should such an 
opportunity offer, they do not doubt that you would avail yourMlf of it, 
and they wish you to direct her Majesty's agent at Belgrade to use his 
l)est efforts to 'counteract any dispositions which may be apparent in 
Servia to aid or foment the disturbances. 

"At the Mime time her Majesty's govenuncnt are of opinion that 
the Turkish govcniment should rely on their own resources to suppress 
the insurrection, and should deal with it as a local outbreak of disorder, 
rather than give international importance to it by appealing for sup<r 
port to other powers. 

" I have informed Musurus Pasha [the Greek who takes the pay of 
the Turk in London] of the substance of this despatch." 

In the next letter we hear how " the Porte begt;e<l the Italian govern- 
ment to join the other powers in counselling the Princes of Servia and 
Montenegro to observe a prudent attitude." Perhaps by this time Lord 
Derby himself has found out that the victorious sovereign of the Black 
Mountain is more used to the "attitude " of Judas Maccabseus and of 
Rudolf Reding, than to any "attitude" that Lord Derby and the 
" Porte" might deem "prudent." 

(15, p. 233.) See the letters of Lord Derby in the Blue Book 
(Correspondence respecting Affairs in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 
Turkey No. 2, 1876, p. 6, p. 57)— where Lord Derby cherishes the 
vain hope of extinguishing the insurrection before the spring. So in 
Turkey No. 3, p. 18, where Lord Derby discusses the "great dis- 
couragement of the Turkish government " after a defeat of the Turks 
by the insuigents with Dalmatian help, and how " it is feared that the 
effect of it in Montenegro will be very mischievous." I1ie letter in 
p. 1 15 to Mr. Adams is worth reading. It seems to have taken two or 
three Excellencies conferring together to find out that "by whateve 
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mesMrcfl Montenegro might l»e rcfttrainctl, the result to Turkey of <ln* 
«ocUutnf her from the insurrectionary cause would be a vital one.'* And 
«o on, till on April 25, 1876, Sir Henry Elliot finds that the " last 
•coowits from the north of Bosnia are entirely satisfactory," and adds 
how *' Kashkl Pasha ways that, the Austrian frontier being now effi- 
ciently guanled, tlie Itands of insur|;cnts had l>ecn easily di^iiencd 
and tranquillity is lestored in tliat district.** What state of things is 
" entirely satisfactory '* to Sir I Icnry Elliot, what kind of '* tranquiUity " 
is meant by Rashid Pasha, will be liest studied in the letters of Mist Irby 
fioro the frontier of which he speaks. 

(16, p. 139.) A curious illustration of tlie lengths to which Turkish 
power of l)ring may go wdl be seen in the sfKvch of " his Excellency 
the Preahlcnl,'* otherwise .Safvet Paslia, in the Blue Rook of Corre- 
spondence res|iecting the Conference at Constantinople, pp. 217, 224* 
IxKd 5>alisbury and C»cncral Igmnltcff netm both tu liave answered as 
strongly as would lie polite towanls a fdluw " KicclIetKy.** 

(17, p. 241). Tliese facts are known to etery one who has really 
atndied the course of the war, and has not been led away by slaiMler- 
ottt words. I am happy to ad<i from private •«»urces the tesUm«my of • 
highly di»lir^uishe<l Russian grnrral, who distinctly asserts that the 
Servians are not inferior in military (|ualittes to his own counirymen. 
and that in fact they sliewed themselves capalde of greater efMluran<.e. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PRACTICAL QUESTION. 

And now at last we come to the great practical 
question, What is to be done i What is the duty of 
England and of Europe in this great crisis of the 
world's history ? I assume that England and Europe 
have a duty in the matter. I am old-fashioned enough 
to believe that there are such things as right and 
wrong, and to believe that right is to be followed, and 
that wrong is to be avoided, in the affairs of nations 
as well as in the affairs of private men. I assume that 
nations as well as individuals owe a duty alike to God 
above and to man below. It would seem that there 
are some who think otherwise. It would seem that 
there are some to whom any mention of right or 
wrong as having anything to do with the matter is 
ground enough for an outburst of wrath or of scorn. 
There are some who shamelessly put forth in the 
face of day the doctrine that interest alone is to be 
thought of, that it matters not what wrongs are done, 
what suflTerings are borne, if some fancied interest of 
England is supposed to be jeoparded by doing right 
I will quote, as an example of the spirit in which the 
affairs of the nation ought not to be carried on, the 
following passage from a letter in one of the published 
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Blue Books addressed by Sir Henry Elliot to the 
Earl of Derby, dated Therapia, September 4th, 
1876:— (») 

** An inturreclUm or civil war is everywhere aocom|Hmicd by cnielUet 
aikI abominable exccsies, and this being tenfold the case in oriental 
coantriet, where |ieople are divided into antagonistic creeds and racea, 
the resfKNisitMlity and sin of th'ne who incite a peaceful Province to rise 
becoree s doubly heavy, and they now endeavour to throw them upon 
otners. 

" To the accnvUion of being a blind parti%an of the Turks, I will 
only answer that my amd uct liefe has never licen guided by any senti- 
mental aHection for them but by a fmn determination to uphold the 
inlcrcBls of Great llritain to the utmoit ol my |>ower, and tltat tliotc 
mtefcsts are dce|dy engaged in preventing the disruption of the Turkish 
Empire is a conviction which 1 sliare in common with the most eminent 
suicsmen who have directed our foreign |>olicy, but which ftp(»car« now 
Co be abaiKloncd by shallow |>olilictant or pervms who have allowed 
Ibetr Icelings of revolted humanity to make them f«»rgct the capital 
interests involved in the question. 

" We may, an«l mu%t, feel indignant at the nec«ilc^« and moristrous 
•evcrity with which the llulg.utnn iuMirrection ^i.i^ put down, tnit the 
necctsity whkh eiists for KnglarMl to prevent chancre from octurring 
here which WfHikl l>e mo«t deinmental loimiwlvn, i« mtt afTcctnl t>y the 
qucstiim whether it was io,ouo ik lo.ouo |K-rv»u% whi> |*crithe<l in the 
«i|>presaion. 

" We have lieen upholding* i»hat we kr»i>w to be « temicivdiicU 
nation, lialde utnler critain circumctances to lir carrir«l m(o fearful 
eicessca ; but the fact of this having |uu now liren ttnkingljr Uought 
home to n% all lannol be « «uffu-ienl rea%oii U*t ftlMi^loning a |M»iKy 
which is the only one liiat can l»e followed with due regiid to o«r 
ifiiereils.'' 

Onc*s breath is taken avv.iy on reading such words 
as these. The only excuse or |ulliation for ihcni can 
be that the writer, (|nartered so lonj; .unon^ Turkji, 
has cau(;ht Noineof the spirit of the Tuik 

Or |M*rhaps sii to s|v 4k is injustice to the Turk. 
When the Turk is supprc^ing an insurrection — I 
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speak not of the Ring at Constantinople, but of the 
actual doers of the deeds — he may, in his fierce 
fanaticism, believe that he is doing good service to 
Allah and his Prophet. The motives confessed by 
Sir Henry Elliot are lower than this. Of right and 
wrong, of duty, there is not a word. The one avowed 
motive is interest, from one end to the other. It is 
not merely that the blind partizanship, the affection, 
whether sentimental or otherwise, which the writer 
shews for the Turk, comes out in the difference of tone 
between the first paragraph that I have quoted and 
the third. It is not merely that the devilish doings 
of the Turk are gently spoken of as " needless and 
monstrous severity," while the high moral tone about 
"responsibility" and "sin" is taken towards those 
who strove, however vainly, in the noble cause of Bul- 
garian freedom. This is not new. We can fancy Philip 
of Spain feeling the same holy indignation at the sin 
of William of Orange. We can fancy that there were 
milder moments when Philip himself deemed that the 
Fury at Antwerp was severity carried a little too 
far. But what is new, not perhaps altogether new, 
but characteristic of the dealings of the last generation 
.or two with this particular subject, is the calm avowal 
that interest is to be the one guide of public action, 
and that to interest humanity and every other nobler 
feeling must give way.(*) Whether the disruption 
of the Turkish Empire would be good or bad for the 
nations that live under it is not even thought of. All 
that matters is that the interests of Great Britain are 
deeply engaged in preventing that disruption. We 
are graciously allowed to be indignant at Turkish 
severity ; but even revolted humanity must not allow 
us to forget the higher claims of ** capital interest." 
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It matters not who may perish, 10,000 or 20,000, if 
their perishing will hinder changes that will be " most 
detrimental to ourselves/* We must prevent those 
changes. We uphold a semi-civilized nation, and the 
nature of the i)owcr that we uphold has just now been 
strikingly brought home to us. But if the upholding 
of that power is the only policy which can be followed 
with a due regard to our own interests, nothing that 
that semi-civilized power may do can be a sufficient 
reason for abandoning it. Such is the morality, such is 
the doctrine, such, it seems, is the practice, of a repre- 
sentative of Kngland in the nineteenth century. One 
feels, in reading Sir Henry Elliot's words, as Chatham 
felt when he burst forth in that strain of righteous 
eloquence which would hardly sound parliamentary in 
the delicate ears of a modern House of Lords. He 
called on Judges and Kishops to *' inter|K)se the 
purity of their ermine and of their lawn " to " save 
his country from pollution.'* He could not rest his 
head on his pillow till he had ixnireil f(»rth '^his 
eternal abhorrence " of " principles prc|M>stcrous and 
enormous," "ecpially unconstitutional, inhuman, and 
unchristian." In his day to profess humanity and 
Christianity as motives for public conduct had not 
yet become matter for scorn. In the moral code 
of Sir Henry Klliot (*hristianity srems to have no 
place. Humanity ap}>carH only as an offering of 
small account, which may \k v;isv\y tiffcrcd up at 
the shrine of all-ruling interest 

I take this pavH«igc merely as a s|>ccimcn Coming 
as it docs fiom an official |>erson, couched in all the 
calmness of official language, it proves more than the 
wild out|>ouiings which are sent f.irtli daily and 
weekly by a certain section of the Kngli^h press * 
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section for which the name " Mahometan press " is 
far too honourable. Their sneers, their revilings, are 
in truth the most honourable tribute which can be paid 
to the ''shallow politicians" of Sir Henry Elliot's 
attempted sarcasm. With men to whom every noble 
sentiment, every generous feeling, seems simply mat- 
ter of mockery, with men who by their sneers at 
"humanity" and " philanthropism " seem to proclaim 
their hatred of their own species, it is in vain to argue. 
One's labour would not be more utterly lost, if one 
argued with a tiger or a Turk. It is indeed sad and 
shameful that such men are ; but the only thought 
that we need give to them is the thought that their 
jeers and slander make the noblest wreath of honour 
that an honest man can twine around his brow. 

I assume then the opposite doctrine. I assume, in 
opposition to Sir Henry Elliot, but in conipany with 
the Chatham of one age and the Gladstone of another, 
that there is such a thing as right and wrong in public 
affairs, and that nations have their duty before God 
and man as well as individuals. Sir Henry Elliot 
himself would perhaps allow the existence of duty 
in the case of private men. I cannot believe that 
he conducts his private affairs on the principles on 
which he would have us conduct the affairs of the 
nation. I cannot believe that, in his everyday dealings 
with his fellow-men, he would look on his own interest 
as plea enough for any breach of the laws of justice 
and humanity. Yet, if interest is not to be everything, 
if right and wrong are to count for something, in the 
dealings of this and that man with his fellow, it is 
hard to see why interest is to be every thing and right 
and wrong to go for nothing, in the dealings of those 
aggregates of men which we call powers and nations. 
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For it must not be forgotten that powers and nations 
are simply aggregates of men, that every act of 
national right or wrong doing is really an act of 
personal right or wrong doing on the part of those 
men, few or many, whose will determines the na- 
tional action. And, if interest is to be the only rule 
in national affairs, if it is to be a rule to which 
humanity is to give way, it is hard to see what acts 
of national |)erridy and national cruelty may not be 
justified. A morality which holds that Bulgarian 
mx5sacrcs arc no ground for ceasing to uphold the 
|)Owcr which is guilty of Bulgarian niass;icrcs, has 
little right to blame that power for " needless and 
monstrous severity " in the Bulgarian massacres them- 
selves. If the Turk deemed the Bulgarian massacres 
to be for his interest he did ri^ht. in Sir Ilcnry 
Elliot's morality, in not allowing feelings of humanity 
to hinder him in following the course which interest 
dictated. If he was mistaken in thinking that tlie 
massacres were for his interest, that would l>c, in 
Sir Henry Klliot's morality, at most an error of 
judgement, and not a moral crime. 

I make then one assumption. I make it as the 
geometer makes those few assumptions with which 
he starts, assumptions which he cannot prove, but 
which he deems can abundantly piove themselves. 
With those who deny that things which arc equal to 
the same .ire ctpial to one another the geometer diKS 
not argue. With such an onr \\v has no common 
ground for argument. So neither can thr morahst 
argue with one who says cither that there is no right 
and wrong, or that ri^ht or wrong conictn private 
conduct only. With such an one he has nt) common 
ground for argument. 1 must nuke my assum|Hion, 
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as the geometer makes his. But having made the 
assumption at starting, I trust that I may, like the 
geometer, go on for the future, not with assumption, 
but with argument. I trust to shew, not indeed by 
geometrical proof, but by such proof as the nature of 
the subject allows, first that England has a duty 
in this matter, and secondly, that, in this matter 
interest and duty do not clash. 

The duty of England and Europe towards the 
nations which are under the Turk is simply the 
duty of redressing a wrong which England and 
Europe have themselves done. Neither a man nor 
a nation is at all called upon to go all over the 
world seeking for wrongs to redress. If either a 
man or a nation undertook so to do, that man or 
that nation would soon find that there was very 
little time left to do anything else. Neither man 
nor nation is called upon to practise such* mere 
knight-errantry as this. Nor does it necessarily follow 
that either a man or a nation is bound to go forth 
to redress wrongs, even when those who are sufTering 
the wrongs call upon him to do so. It would be very 
hard to settle beforehand in what cases either a man 
or a nation is bound to give help to those who call 
upon him to give it. The duty of either man or 
nation in such matters must greatly depend on the 
circumstances of each particular case. But one thing 
no* one will deny to be the duty of each particular 
man. If he has himself done a wrong, then it is his 
duty to redress that wrong. This will be denied by no 
one who professes any moral principle at all, by no one 
who believes that there are such things as right and 
wrong in the common dealings between man and man. 
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And — to make our one assumption once for all — if 
there be such a thing «is right and wrong in public 
aflairs, if nations arc to be guided in their dealings 
with one another by the same moral rules by which 
private men ought to be guided in their dealings with 
one another, then it follows that, when a nation has 
done a wrong, it is the duty of that nation to redress 
that wrong. For a nation to say that it will not 
discharge this duty, because it is not for its interest 
to do so, is exactly as base as it would be for a private 
man to refuse to redress any wrong that he had done, 
Ixxause it would be against his interest to do so. 
Kvery kind of law, the law of honour, the law of the 
land, the law of morals, the law of religion, all say 
that a man who has done a wrong must redress that 
wrong. They all say he n;ust retlrcss it, even if it be 
against his interest to redress it. And the hi^^her 
fomis of teaching would go on in tell him that it 
was in any c;ise his real interest to icdross it. They 
would tell him that the approbation of his own con- 
.science, the esteem of other men the law of religion 
would add the approval t>( his Maker- are worth more 
than any sacrifice that he mi^ht make by d»>ing right. 
So. if we iK'lirve that rii^ht and wn»ng are ti» be 
thought of in public affairs, if we ^lo not think that 
a nation mav <lo anv rrurltv. anv iH-tfulv. that it may 
fancy to l>e f«»r its immediate intnrst. it fullnus that 
a nation is a<( muih b'tund a^ a privatr man to rrtlrrss 
any wrung that it has ilnnr. It must ilo fight. r\rn 
to the prrjtidue f>f its nun intrrrstv It may. if it 
pleases C(»mfoft itsrif by thinking that. a«ii»rding to' 
the true sayin^^ that lii»nisty is the l>rst j»oliey. its 
inteusts uill nut suflVr in the long lun by tloing its 

duty. 

S 
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Now that England, and Europe in general, but 
England in a more marked way than any other 
nation of Europe, have done wrong to the subject 
nations of South-eastern Europe hardly needs proof. 
We need go no further than the passage which I 
quoted a few pages back from Sir Henry Elliot's 
letter to Lord Derby. Sir Henry Elliot there says, 
in so many words, " We have been upholding what 
we know to be a semi-civilized nation, liable under 
certain circumstances to be carried into fearful ex- 
cesses." In other words, we have been upholding 
the Turk in his wicked dominion over Bulgaria, 
Thessaly, Crete, and the other subject lands. It is not 
merely that we have left things in those lands to 
take their own course ; it is not merely that we have 
not helped the oppressed ; we have actively helped 
the oppressor. This Sir Henry Elliot confesses. We 
have upheld him, upheld him, knowing, as Sir Henry 
Elliot goes on to say, what manner of thing it was 
that we were upholding. Knowing that the rule of 
the Turk was a nilc of the foulest oppression, we have 
not merely done nothing to put an end to that 
oppression, wc have actively upheld the oppressor in 
his oppression. All the powers that signed the treaty 
of Paris have t^pen more or less guilty on this 
score. England has been more constantly and glar- 
ingly guilty than any other. We have throughout, 
for more than forty years, upheld the Turk, because 
we thought that it was for our own interest. That is, 
we have done as a nation towards other nations in a 
way which any man among us, Sir Henry Elliot I 
doubt not as well as any other man, would blush to 
do in common every day dealings between one man 
and another. 
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Our great crime of all, the . general crime of 
Europe, the great sin against the oppressed nations of 
the East, was the signing of the treaty of Paris. By 
that treaty, as I have before shewn, England and the 
other powers bound themselves to let the Turk do 
what he would with his Christian victims, and to do 
nothing to hinder him. This was a very different 
matter from merely not doing anything to help them, 
or even from refusing to help them when they asked 
us. (t w.is not a mere negative omission ; it was a 
positive wrong. Ikforc the Crimean war the 
Christians under the rule of the Turk had a protector, 
at least a |K>wcr that claimed to be their protector, in 
Russia. It is no use here to dispute cither how far the 
protectorate of Russia was formally acknowledged, or 
how far the protection of Kussia was cither sincere 
or effectual. Kussia w<'is at least a nominal and pro- 
fessed protector. Now it would have l)ccn |K'rfcitly 
fair to argue that it was nut well that the protection 
of those nations should be lift to Kussia alone, but 
that it would be better that all the other |M>wcrs, or 
some of them, should join with Kussia in protecting 
them. It mi^ht have l>cen argued that such a joint 
protectorate would be better for the jjcnrral interests 
of Kuro|>c, better even for the interests of the subject 
nations themselves. To substitute such a protectorate 
as this for the sole protectoiate of Kussia mi^lit have 
been a wise* and just measure. It mi^ht have l>cen a 
step towards j^ettinj^ rid of the Turk alto^jrthrr Hut 
this was n«.t what the treaty of I'aris dul I he treaty 
of Taris lcH)k away fiom ihe subject n.itions wlut 
little chance of protection tlu y had. Mn\ it ;:a\e them 
nothini; instead It tt»ok a^ay the piotrctorate of 
Kussia, whatever that might be woith. and it put 

S J 
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nothing in its place. The powers pledged themselves 
not to interfere with the relations between the Sultan 
and his subjects, knowing what those relations were, 
what they always must be. They handed over the 
subject nations to the power of the Turk, with no 
better guaranty than the Turk's paper of lying 
promises. That is, they left the lamb in the jaws of 
the wolf, with no safeguard except the wolfs promise 
not to bite the lamb. 

The fault in the matter of the treaty of Paris was no 

special fault of England. It was shared by England 

with the other powers which signed the treaty. But 

there is no other power which has so steadily shewn 

itself the friend of the Turk and the enemy of the 

subjects of the Turk as England has done. There is 

no other power which has so steadily, in the happy 

phrase of Sir Henry Elliot, upheld the Turk. The 

best proof of this is to be found in. the feelings of the 

Turks themselves. Through the whole of the doings 

of the last two years, the Turks have always taken for 

granted that England was their friend. It has been 

'hard to persuade them that England was not ready to 

stand by them in any cause and against any enemy. 

One instance will do among many. At one point of 

the doings of last year, the English fleet was, as all 

the world knows, sent to Besika Bay. Why it was 

sent there was at the time not perfectly clear. As 

Iiappened more than once in the events of last year. 

Lord Beaconsfield gave one reason and Lord Derby 

another. It matters little what the real reason was. 

The instructive point of the business is the way in 

which it was looked upon by every man, Turk or 

Christian, in the lands which were most concerned. 

Every man, in those lands, Turk or Christian, 
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believed, rightly or wrongly, that the fleet was sent 
to encourage the Turks and to discourage the 
Christians. That such a belief could be general 
speaks more tlian any long argument as to the 
conduct of England in that part of the world, as to 
the reputation which the conduct of England has 
won for her in that part of the world. Turk and* 
Christian, oppressor and oppressed, agreed in taking 
for granted that an English fleet could have come for 
no end except to carry on the usual work of England 
in upholding the oppressor. Nor was anything done 
to undeceive cither Turk or Christian. Though it was 
known what Turk and Christian alike believed to be 
the reason of the fleet's coming, the fleet was still left 
there. That is, England, so far as England is repre- 
sented by those who then and now rule luigland, was 
not unwilling that ICngland .should be looked u|)on 
by Turk and Christian alike as the friend of the Turk 
and the enemy of the Christian. 

It is hardly needful to pile together in5tances to 
shew how truly Sir llcnry Elliot s|KMks when he says 
that we have upheld the Turk. Our loans of money, 
our loans of men, our honours Ixrstowed on the 
barbarian and the renegade, the (irand Ooss of 
Dinar, the darter of Abd-ul-Medjid and Alxl-ul- 
Aziz — the reception given to the last-named 
tyrant at the veiy moment when his hands were 
reeking with the blotnl of Crete — the hideous 
crime of refusing the shelter of English vessels to 
the Cretan refugees that dark day of shame and 
sorrow when other nations dul the work of humanity 
and Englishmen were forbiilden to share in it — all the 
black doings of last year the Ittteis houndmg the 
Turk on the |>atriots of Herzegovina — the other 
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letters written to and fro to stir up Austria to depart 
from her wise and righteous poh'cy during ^the first 
days of the war — the refusal of every note, of ever>' 
proposition, from every other power which seemed 
likely to do any thing to lessen the sufferings of the 
oppressed nations — all these things, done by our rulers, 
uncensured by our Parliament, but branded in the 
movement of last autumn by tlie righteous and re- 
pentant voice of the English people — all these things 
form a black catalogue of wrong, a catalogue of deeds 
done to uphold the oppressor and to snatch away any 
shadow of hope that might arise in the breasts of his 
victims. The England of Canning and Codrington, 
the England of Byron and Hastings, has come to 
this, that the world knows us as the nation which 
upholds oppression for the sake of its own interests. 
We have indeed a national sin to redress and to atone 
for. We are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
in that we saw the anguish of his soul when he 
besought us and we would not hear. Nay, our guilt 
is deeper still. We have not only refused to listen 
to our brother's cry for help ; wc have not merely 
looked on and passed by on the other side ; we have 
given our active help to the oppressors of our brother. 
We have " upheld '* the foulest fabric of wrong that 
earth ever saw, because it was deemed that the in- 
terests of England were involved in " upholding " the 
wrong and trampling down the right. 

Such a list as this might be made much longer. 
Perhaps one fact alone is a more speaking comment 
than all of the way in which England has ** upheld '* 
the Turk. The tale has often been told in full(*); 
all that I need do is to call it to remembrance. 
When Sir Henry Bulwer was British Ambassador at 
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Constantinople, a circular was sent to the Rritish 
consuls in the Turkish dominions, bidding them send 
in an account of the state of the country. Another 
letter went with the circular, bidding them make their 
rc|)ort as favourable as they could to the Turks. 
One consul received the circular without the letter ; 
he sat down and wrote a true account, a vivid pic- 
ture of the horrors of Turkish rule. Then came the 
Ambassador's letter, and the consul sat down and 
wrote a humble a|K>logy for having s|>okcn the truth. 
No means then, not even deliberate falsehood, are 
deemed too Ixisc, if they can anyhow help to "uphold ** 
the Turk. We may believe that Sir Henry Ihilwcr 
would not have been guilty of falsehood, or of en- 
couragement of falsehood, in any tran<wiction between 
man and man. Hut in his public character, the great 
duty of upholding the Turk was held tt> override tiie 
dull rules of every-day morality. In his character a> 
AmlMss;ulor, he was to carry out the old cUTinition 
of an AmUissador ; he was to act as *'an honrst man 
sent to ///• abroad for the g<H>d of his roiinlry *' 

Our national crime then is th.it \vr have upheld the 
Turk for our own supposed intrtests Th.it is. fi)r the 
sake of our own sup|M»scd interests, \\c havr do<»mril 
the slrug'^ling nations to abide in thnr lH)n(lagr. Wr 
have dtMimeil thcin to stay undrr a rule uiitlrr uhi« h 
the lite and ptopirty of the ( hiiHtian. the honour of 
his wife, the ht»nour of his ihiMit n ot both s'xrs ahk<\ 
are at evriy iiionunt at the iiuu\ ol thr sava;M*N 
whom our .lu^^ust aiul t hctishrtl ally honours aiiil 
proui«>t('s in pio)Nition to the bla< kiu ss o( tht ir 
theds \\*c liavi. (or oui own intrust, upiicld llu: 
jMiwcr uliuh has done its foul an<l blinnly work 111 
Chu»s, at l>anus4.us. and m Hul^aiia. wliuh is "^till 
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doing the same foul and bloody work wherever a 
victim is to be found. And, if we listen to Sir Henry 
Elliot, though we know all this, though we know it 
better than we ever did before, we are still to go on 
upholding the doers. We uphold the power whose 
daily work is massacre and worse than massacre. It 
matters not whether ten thousand or twenty thousand 
perish. We are still to uphold the slaughterer, for it 
is to our interest that he should not be shorn of his 
power of slaughtering. 

Now, if there be any such thing as right and wrong 
in public affairs, if moral considerations are ever to 
come in to determine the actions of nations, it is hard 
to see how there can be deeper national guilt than 
this. Unjust wars, aggressions, conquests, are bad 
enough ; but they are hardly so bad as the calm, un- 
blushing, upholding of wrong for our own interests. 
Men may be led into wars and aggressions by passion 
and excitement, by the fantasies of national honour 
and glory, even by generous feelings led astray. But 
here there is nothing to cloak the cold wickedness of 
a base and selfish policy. We look on, we count the 
cost, we see how the wrong-doer deals with his victim, 
and we determine to uphold the wrong-doer, because 
we think that to uphold him will suit some interest of 
our own. There is no question of national glory, no 
question of national honour, nothing which can stir 
up even a false enthusiasm. It is a calm mercan- 
tile calculation that the wrongs of millions of men 
will pay. This is the case as stated by Sir Henry 
Elliot ; this is the case as it is set forth by Lord 
Derby, and by all who follow him in the ostentatious 
setting forth of interest as the one motive of national 
action. I do not believe that so base a code of 
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national conduct will be approved by any large body 
of thinking Knglishmcn. It may indeed be approved 
by those who glory in their shame, who make their 
boast of putting justice and humanity out of sight, 
whose pride is that they never feel, or that, if they 
feel, they succeed in s|>eedily stifling, all the higher 
and more generous feelings of man's nature. Hut 
I would fain believe that, beyond such circles as 
these, no deliberate approval would be given to the 
base dcKtrine of making interest our only rule. Some 
may be misled by mere party-blindness. Some may 
be misled by the mere traditional repetition of mean- 
ingless fornuil.T. Hut I do not believe that the bulk 
of the Knglish |)eople are ready to affirm that the 
conduct of the nation is to be systematically guided 
by principles on which any honest man would shrink 
from acting in the cojnmon affairs of daily life. 

I assume then that wiong has l>ccn done, that we 
arc. as a nation, guilty of the sufferings of our l-'aslern 
brethren. I assume that, by upholding the Turk, we 
have made ourselves, as a nation, partakers in hin 
crimes. From this I infer that, where wrong has t>een 
done, redress must l>c made. I infer that we must not 
merely fold our hands and let events take their courv:, 
but that we must, as a nation, stand forth to undo the 
wrong which, as a nation, we have done. We must 
<lo as we ciitl fifty yrais a\^n, in those lirightcr days 
when the |x»liiy of Mn;;Lind was guided by an 
l**n^lishman uith an I'.ii^liNh heart. We must i\o as 
Canning did. Wc must stand lt»ith. in comnu»n. if it 
CAi\ Ik*, with tlu* other |H»ucrs of l''.uro|H:. or %MtIi s** 
many t>f them as \\\\\ join us. or if all fail, alone in the 
strength of a righteous cause, to undo the \%rong tliat 
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we have done, to wipe away the tears that we have 
made to flow, to burst asunder the chains that wc 
ourselves have riveted. We must do it by peaceable 
means, if peaceable means can be made to serve our 
turn. But, if peaceable means will not serve our turn, 
then, we must do it by force. If we have to fight, we 
never can fight in a worthier cause. We have fought for 
this arid that dream of national glory — ^we have fought 
for this and that doctrine of the balance of power — 
we have fought to maintain the rights of this and that 
claimant of foreign crowns — we have even fought to 
maintain the Turk in his dominion ; let us now fight, 
if we must fight, as we fought fifty years back, for 
righteousness. No army could ever march forth with 
so sure a certainty that every blow that it dealt would 
count among the good works of him that dealt it, 
as the army that should go forth to free the Greek 
and Slavonic lands from Turkish bondage. Our 
thoughts go back to the days when crusades were 
still crusades, before the warriors of the cross had 
turned aside from their work to storm Zara and 
Constantinople, or to become the tools of papal ven- 
geance either on Emperors or on so-called lierctics. 
We should go forth with the pure zeal of the great 
assembly of Clermont ; we should put the cross upon 
our shoulders with the cry of " God wills it " on our 
lips and in our hearts. 

For force then, for coercion in the euphemistic 
language of our times, that is, in plain words, for war, 
if war be needful — that is, not war on behalf of the 
oppressor^ but on behalf of the oppressed — not war for 
the Turk as in 1854, but war against the Turk as in 
1827 — we must stand ready. But the readier we are 
for war, the more fully we have made up our mind for 
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war if w«ir be needed, the less likely it will be that war 
will l>c needed. A real union of the powers of l*-uropc, 
a real and frank union between ICngland and Russia, 
can do all that is needed without war. If England 
can once make up her mind to act cordially with 
other powers, if she will cease to reject every proposal, 
to put stones in every path, to put spokes in every 
wheel, the thing may be done. The one thing to be 
fully understood must be that, though it may be done 
without fighting, it cannot l)c done by mere talking. 
ThoHc who know the Turk know how to deal with the 
Turk. They know how little his brag really goes 
for, if it is met as it ought to be met. The bully is at 
heart a coward, lie will yield, if he once fully under- 
stands that nothing will be yielded to him. With 
the Turk it is as easy to gain a great i)<)int as a small 
one ; it is as easy in take the ell as to take the inch. 
Tti mere talk he will never yield the inch; to real 
firmness he will at once yield the ell. All who have 
had practical dealings with the bail>.uians know this. 
When they have gainetl any |H>int. llicy have gained 
it, not by talk, not by empty couitcsy, Init by strong 
words and strong deeds, by bringing to Ixrar on the 
barl>arian mind the one argmncnt which the Uirbarian 
mind can untlerstand, by cowing the wild bcaNt by 
sheer fear. Hy a irsolute mien and resolute words, 
unarmed Muro|KMns have made |UftieH of armed 
Turks tremble Inrfore thrm, and turn alnnit and do 
their bidding like humble slavrs. It is exactly so in 
dealings on a gicalir scale. The 1 uik brags an lon^» 
as he thinks that there is anything t** U* gainrti by 
brag;Miig. As s«M»n as lir finds that nothing can l>e 
gaiiird by br.ig;;iiig. lie knocks undtr to the |H)«cr 
uhich he knov%^ to be .stionger than his o^n. 
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The whole mistake lies in dealing with the Turk as 
the civilized nations of Europe deal with one another. 
He should be dealt with as we deal with any other 
barbarian. We have already seen that certain Turks 
have learned to talk European languages, and to dress 
themselves up in European clothes. It must always 
be remembered that this makes no difference. The 
men who ordered the massacres in Bulgaria wear 
tight coats and jabber French, and expect to be called 
Highnesses and Excellencies. But they ordered the 
massacres in Bulgaria all the same. They ought to 
be dealt with, not as Highnesses and Excellencies, but 
as the men who ordered the massacres in Bulgaria. 
Their tight coats and French ought not to save them 
from being treated as what they are, as wild beasts 
who have put themselves out of the pale of human 
fellowship. Above all, the Turk should be made to 
understand that his word goes for nothing. He has 
lied too often to be believed. Reason and experience 
tell us that, when a man has lied nine hundred 
and ninety-nine times, it is foolish to believe in the 
thousandth time. It is only the foolish sentimentalists, 
the people who talk about the Turk being a " gentle- 
man," the people who think it proves something that he 
does not shake hands (^), who would have us trust the 
convicted liar once again. The Turk should be made 
to feel that his most solemn assertions, his most 
solemn promises, the pledges of this and that Excel- 
lency, of this and that Highness, or of his Imperial 
Majesty himself, are simply words without meaning. 
He should be told that his Irades and his Tanzimats, 
his Hatti-sheriffs and his Hatti-humayouns, are all so 
many names which the copiousness of the Turkish 
language has devised to express the single ide^ of 
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waste paper. He must be told that his Midhat 
constitution is simply a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare, a net spread in the sight of the birds who 
ought to be too wise to be caught by it. When 
the Turk feels that lCuro|>e knows what he is, and 
has made up its mind to treat him as what he is, 
there will be an end of his brag, an end of his lying. 
Me will most likely crouch humbly and accept his fate 
at the hand of his masters. If he chooses to rush 
upon his doom, lCuro|)e is surely .strong enough to do 
execution on the convicted criminal. 

This is the way which reason and cx|)ericnce teach 

us to deal with the Turk. Any other way of dealing 

with him lies without the range of practical )>olitics. 

To put trust in him, to accept his promises as going 

for anything, .springs either from silly sentimcntalism, 

whidi still puts faith in the "gentleman,*' murderer 

and liar as he has .shewn hiniscif, or else it springs 

from a guilty .shrinking from the discharge of duty, 

or indeed from doing anything at all. Perhaps the 

very height of blindness, the highest |K>int that could 

l>c reached in the art of doing nothing, the art of 

cowardly shrinking from duty, is to be found in 

a short letter from Lord Derby to Lord Salisbury 

dated Deccmlicr 22, lK7f».(*) Lord Derby there s,iys 

•'that Her Majesty's (tovernment have decidecl that 

iMigland will not assent to or assist in ciH:rtive 

measures, military or naval, against the Tofte." He 

adds, " the Porte must on the othrr hand be made 

to understand, as it has from the fust l>een informetl, 

that it can e\|MHt n«> assistance fri>m Ln»^land ni the 

event of uar." That is to sav. the tonfrrence was to 

do nothing It was si*ttled iK-forchand that nothing 

was to come of it. It was abvilutely certam, in any 
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but the blinded eyes of a Foreign Secretary, that the 
Turk would do nothing except under coercion. Yet 
it is laid down as a rule that England will not join in 
coercion. Even if other powers do, England will not. 
The European concert is to be broken, the arm of 
justice is to be stayed, because Lord Derby either 
has a sentimental belief in the power of talk, or 
else because he is afraid to do anything at all. To 
do something for the Turk, to do something against 
the Turk, are courses of which one is wrong and 
the other right, but both of which come within 
the range of practical politics. To expect that the 
Turk will yield anything to talk, when he knows that 
it will be all talk and that no coercion will be used, 
is the very height of silly sentimentalism. The sim- 
plicity of what follows is indeed charming. " In the 
event of the Porte persisting in refusing and the 
Conference failing, your Excellency will of course 
come away." What would the Porte do except per- 
sist in refusing when the Porte knew that it would 
gain everything by refusing and nothing by yielding ? 
How could the Conference do otherwise than fail, 
when it was agreed beforehand that nothing was to 
come of it } The Conference failed, because it was 
doomed to failure before it met. It was doomed to 
failure, because the representatives of Europe, instead 
of calling up the convicted criminal to hear his 
sentence, admitted two of the Ring, two of the 
Highnesses and Excellencies who had ordered the 
Bulgarian massacres, to sit with them as equals, 
and one of them to take his place as president of 
an assembly of civilized men. We have already seen 
that the falsehoods with which Safvet opened the 
Conference were contradicted by both the English 
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and the Russian ministers. But something more 
was needed than a contradiction. The liar should 
have been taught his place ; he should have been 
made to understand that his talk went for nothing. 
lie should have been told that Murope had come 
together, not to hear him talk, but to pronounce 
sentence u|)on him. Instead of this, |K>int after point 
was yielded. When the Hrst point was yielded, all 
was over. Indeed all was over before anything 
began ; all was over when the barbarian criminal 
was allowed to take his place among his Euro|)ean 
judges. 

The Conference then failed. It could not but fail. 
And, now that it has failed, one might appeal to a 
feeling which once was strong in the hearts of Kng- 
lishmen, a feeling not so high as the sense of duty, 
but at least higher than the mere base reckoning of 
interest. Is the honour of ICngland dead ? Does 
no man among the rulers or the |M*nple of ICngland 
feel his cheeks tingle at the insult that Kngland 
and all Muro|>e has received at lurbarian hands .^ 
There were times when Mnglish swords would have 
leaped from their scabUirds at far lighter ignominy 
than that uhich Kngland and Murope bore then. 
Surely they nrvrr l>ore greater ^hame than when 
their repiescntatives were brought ti»gether simply 
to hear that a barbarian |><mer wliich lin«^er^ on 
only by their sufTcfance wouUI have ntnie of their 
counsels and none of their reproof The Turk 
snap|»ed his fingtis in the face of Mngland and of 
Muro|>e ; he shewed Kngland anil l-.ur«»j>e the v%ay 
to the d(M>i ; and I'jigland aiul Kuro|K: have walked 
t>ut ipnilly. Iheie i**. at least there was, such a 
feeling as national sclfrt!H)ecl. In the '.'overnment. 
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in the people, which can tamely endure such treatment 
as this from a power which needs our upholding, that 
feeling of self-respect would seem to be wholly dead. 
In the new code of conduct we are taught that right 
and humanity are to be offered up to the Moloch of 
interest. It would seem that the honest sense of 
shame, to say nothing of the feeling of knightly 
honour, are to be cast into the fire along with them. 

We see then that, in the name of morality, there is 
something to be done, and that, in the name of com- 
mon sense, it must set about being done in some other 
quite different way than what was done at the late 
Conference. The propos<i1s made at that Conference 
all lay out of the range of practical politics. They 
were all sentimental proposals, proposals which could 
never be carried out, because they all went on the 
supposition that the Turk might possibly do some- 
thing without being forced to do it. Such a supposi- 
tion is belied by all experience ;: it is therefore wholly 
unpractical. I must here insist more fully on a 
doctrine which I have already laid down, that in 
settling the affairs of the South-eastern lands,, two 
points must be laid down as principles, without 
which no lasting or satisfactory settlement can be 
made. In any land on which it is proposed to 
bestow freedom — I use the plain word freedom, not 
the silly word "autonomy," invented by diplomatists, 
because it may mean anything or nothing — in any 
such land no Turkish soldier must be allowed to 
tread, and the Tiirk must have no voice in the ap- 
pointment of its rulers, magistrates, or officers, high 
or low. Every proposal which does not embody these 
principles lies without the range of practical politics. 
Any proposal which does not embody them can never 
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lead to any lasting reform, because it leaves with the 
Turk the power of undoing whatever is done the 
moment the back of Europe is turned. There was 
talk of confining Turkish troops to particular spots, 
and of giving the Turk a voice along with the Euro- 
pean powers in tlie choice of Governors. It is curious 
to read how this very moderate form of restraint was 
met by a Turk, as shown in a letter of Sir Henry 
Elliot to Lord Derby, dated December 30^ i876.(^) 
He there describes a conversation which he had had 
with Midhat Pasha. Midhat, it should be rcmem- 
l>cred, besides being one of the Ring who ordered 
the great Bulgarian massacre, had already l>ecn 
Governor of Bulgaria. He had there undoubtedly 
made some improvements in the way of roads and 
the like, improvements of that kind which mi(;ht be 
useful for the ruling powers. Hut his |)crsonal cruelties 
and excesses of other kinds are already written in 
the pages of Bulgarian history. (*) With this man 
Sir Henry Elliot had "long been intimate.*' The 
pro|x>sals of the ICuro|K*an |)owcrs were thus com- 
mented on by the Turk talking to his "intimate" 
English friend. 

"The project, «« It iKtw tlimil, wfMilf) be a «tep lowaiili ilte ceitam 
realiraiKiffi of thr l<u\«Mh <lfr.tni of ciealioc %maU aui<tflMifiiK %iale« in 
E«ro|<an Tut key. 

*' Wc IumI tn%\y to liHik lack tn what h»l <«ccurfe<«l fifty vririk ji^n tn 
Servia to l<n»iiir c«»nvmce'l that the c<'»mpul%iirT r«»iifiivmrfit of the 
Ottoman lrn<»|H !•» lH«> f'4trr%tr% tnA |«titMt|ial tti«ti« «r<>«ikl th'ittK Irail 
to the et|HiUMiit «*( lh<* I nrkt fr-im Ilte rrnvtmr, aiiil thr rttAMi«hmen< 
of fmati in(le|«en(lcncr 

It would seem from this confession that thr hir^%ifigs 
of Ottoman rulr. as set foith by Safvel M the i»j>ening 
of the (!onfeiencr. even the sj>eci.d l>IexMnj;s <»f the 
|Krsonal rule of Midhat, were not fully a|>prcciatcd 

T 
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in Bulgaria. Bulgaria, like Servia, sought for indepen- 
dence. It had no love for the presence of Ottoman 
troops. But Midhat must have given his English 
" intimate '* credit for a large amount of ignorance of 
Servian history. " What occurred fifty years ago in 
Servia," to which this Turk ventures to appeal, was the 
brutal breach of faith on the part of the Turks, when 
they impaled men to whom their lives had been pro- 
mised. Midhat feared that even the mild proposals of 
the Conference would hinder himself or any other Turk 
in Bulgaria from doing the same again. He feared 
that the presence of foreign commissioners, of foreign 
troops, of foreign gendarmerie, would hinder him or 
any other Turk from bombarding any Christian city 
which they fancied to bombard, as they bombarded 
Belgrade only fifteen years back. The barbarian is 
wise in his generation. He will admit of no restraint 
on his power of doing evil. He will not endure that 
the barbarian troops should be confined to particular 
places, least of all to places like large towns, where 
numbers, and in some cases the presence of Europeans, 
may be some slight check. He and his fellows must 
have the whole land to range through unrestrained, 
and to do their pleasure on all whom they find in the 
land. Servia is free ; the Turk has left her soil ; 
life, property, family honour, are safe within her 
boundaries. Such an example is not lost upon Midhat. 
He will allow no step which shall look at all in the 
direction of extending these blessings to Bulgaria. 
One land has escaped from his clutches ; he has learned 
to be all the more careful lest another land should 
escape from them also. 

The example of Servia to which Midhat appeals 
in this conversation is indeed an instructive one. It 
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proves the whole |x>int Servia is free, Servia flou- 
rishes, because the direct power of the Turk has 
wholly ceased within its borders. It is tributary and 
no more. Turkish soldiers arc no longer quartered 
on any spot of the emanci{)ated land. The Turk has 
no voice in the choice of prince or minister or magis- 
trate for any spot on Servian soil. As long as Servia 
was under Turkish rule, the land was as wretched as 
Bosnia or Bulgaria. The extinction of Turkish rule 
has made the change. Only ten years ago, while 
there were still Turkish garrisons in certain places, 
those places were still ex|X)sed to the crimes and 
outrages which are implied in the presence of Turkish 
garrisons. The Turkish garrisons are gone, and the 
people of Belgrade and the other towns which are 
delivered from their presence are as safe as any inha- 
bitants of other Christian towns elsewhere. In the 
eyes of Midhat this state of things naturally seems 
like the loss of a victim. For that very reason, Kuro|>c 
should the more strongly insist on the deliverance of 
the other victims of Midhat and his fellows. Midliat's 
objection to confuting the garrisons to certain |H)ints 
proves that theconfming them to certain |>t)ints would 
be a gain. Mis fears that such confmcment would 
lead to total expulsion may be read as a ho|H: that it 
will lead to total expulsion. Hut the rx|K:ricncc of 
Servia proves that the confming the enemy to certain 
spots is not cn<»ugli. As long as thcic i% a Turkish 
garrison in any Bulgarian toun, that town may at any 
moment In: dealt with as lWl^^ra<lo wa> in l8''-'. There- 
fore no Tuikish soldier must Ik* allowed t«» set f'>«»t 
in any land which is su|»|M»sed to l>e set (uc. The 
usual law tomes in It i> as e.isy t«» get inuth out of 
the Turk as to get little. It will cost no nime trouble 

T 2 
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to compel the Turk to take away his garrisons alto- 
gether than it will cost to compel him to confine them 
to certain places. The Turk will never submit to 
restriction without coercion ; under coercion he will 
submit as easily to the greater restriction as to the less. 
One practical lesson then is learned by the example 
of Servia; Turkish troops must be shut out of every 
land which it is designed to set free. The other great 
principle is that the Turk shall have no voice in the 
appointment of any one who is to bear rule or office 
in the liberated lands, be he a prince or be he a 
beadle. It is vain to stipulate that the governors or 
other officers to be appointed shall be natives, or that 
they shall be Christians. The Turk can always find 
Christians as ready to do his work as any Mus.sulman. 
He finds Greeks ready to do his work of falsehood at 
European courts ; he has found at least one English- 
man ready to do his work of blood in Crete. The 
native who sells himself and his country for the pay 
of a foreign master will always be a worse ruler than 
the foreign master himself. In truth, one would 
rather be ruled by those worthy Mussulmans who 
refused to do the work of blood in Bulgaria than 
by any Christian who would take the pay of the 
Turk. Nor is it anything to say that these governors 
shall be appointed with the approval of European 
powers. Of all the proposals in the world this is 
one which is most sure to lead to what diplomatists 
so greatly fear by the names of "difficulties" and 
"complications." Such a proposal is a very seed- 
plot of difficulties and complications. The Turk is 
cunning, and he will be .sure to find some way of 
setting the powers together by the ears, and of get- 
ting his own way by the help of some of them. Once 
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more, the appeal is to experience. Look at Roumania 
under the rule of princes who, though Christians, 
were nominees of the Turk. Look at Roumania now 
under the rule of an inde[>endent prince. Doubtless 
there are things to amend in the state of Roumania, 
as there are in the state of other lands. But it is 
perfectly certain that, whatever Roumania has still 
to mend, she has gained much since she attained a 
practical freedom, and that whatever still needs mend- 
ing in her will not be mended any the quicker by 
giving the Turk a voice in her aflfairs. 

Two principles then arc to be laid down, two princi- 
ples which arc taught us by the witness of experience. 
Wherever it is meant to give any degree of freedom, 
to work any degree of reform, within those borders 
the presence of Turkish troops must be forbidden, 
and the Turk nnist be shut out from any voice in 
the internal affairs of those lands. These arc the 
only guaranties which arc really any guaranties at 
all. They are the only securities against a con- 
tinuance or a revival of all the horrors of Turkish 
rule. Any pro|K>sals which do not start fron) those 
two principles lie without the range of practical 
|x>litics. They niay be dictatc<l by a sentimental 
regard for the honour, the dignity, or the suscepti- 
bility of the Turk. They may lie dictated by a 
desire to csc«ii>c for the moment from the hard neces- 
sity of doing something. They are not dictateil by a 
rational rt*gard for the welfare of the lancU that are 
to be benefited, or for the |>crmancnce of the reforms 
which it iH sought to make. Lord Derby once 
sncciingly s|K>ke of "the eternal Kastern (Question.** 
lie forgot inrrhaps that it was his own do-nothing 
|H>licy which lias done more tlian anything else to 
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make the Eastern Question eternal. For, as long as 
attempts at settlement are made which are not 
founded on these two principles, the Eastern Question 
will remain eternal. It will always be cropping up 
again, because nothing practical will have been done 
to settle it. But these two provisions will secure, at 
least negatively, the freedom and good government of 
any land to which they are applied. That is, they will 
take away the great hindrance to freedom and good 
government, namely the power of the Turk. They 
may not settle the Eastern Question for ever, but they 
will settle one stage of it ; they will make the way 
ready for a full and final settlement. 

These two points, the shutting out of Turkish 
garrisons and the denial to the Turk of any voice in 
the appointment of governors, are matters of prin- 
ciple, matters of absolute necessity. Everything else 
is matter of detail, in settling which all manner of 
particular circumstances may rightly be taken into 
account. I felt no call here to bring forward any cut 
and dried scheme. To draw up any minute scheme 
would be impossible without going into minute in- 
quiries as to the condition and prospects of every 
province, almost of every district. It is necessary 
alike for Bosnia and for Thessaly that both those 
lands should be set free from Turkish soldiers and 
from rulers appointed by the Turk. It does not 
follow that the political state which would be best 
for Bosnia would be best for Thessaly. Shall the 
liberated lands become wholly independent states ? 
Shall they be united by any federal tie ? Shall they, 
or any of them, remain in an external vassalage to 
the Turk ? Shall any of them be annexed to exist- 
ing states, tributary or independent? Shall their 
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constitutions be monarchic or republican ? Shall 
their princes be hereditary or elective ? All these 
are important, and some of them difficult, questions, 
questions which are not to be answered off hand, 
questions to which no single answer can be given, but 
which must be answered one by one, according to 
the particular circumstances of each district. The 
point is that, under any of these systems or forms of 
government, freedom and good government are at 
least possible ; under the direct nile of the Turk they 
arc ini|>ossiblc. Let the liberated lands be as Greece, 
let them be as Montenegro, let them be .is Servia. let 
them be as Dalmatia. In any of these cases, they 
will be better off than they can be if they remain as 
Ik>snia and Bulgaria are now. In any of these cases, 
it is possible — it is enough to say *' |xj5sible," with- 
out going on to •* probable " or ** certain *' — that the 
CHsentials of goo<l government and civili/cd order 
may be had. Where the Turk cither sends troops 
or apix)ints rulers, they never can l)e had. 

The question will now naturally come, to what 
lands are these advantages to Ikt grantetl ? The 
answer doubtless is to as many lands as {K>ssil)le. 
The greater the nunilxT of human Ixrings that arc set 
free from the yoke of the Turk, the greater the gain 
for mankind. But the Turk grew by degreev and 
something may l>c said for letting him die out by 
degrees. The Rtmian uorhl wa<i once, in (tibtK>n*s 
worcU, confmctl to a corner of Thrace ; and it may be 
no unnatural stage in the course of t*\xnts if for a 
while the Turkish worM, a^ far a% Kuro|>c i* conccrnetl, 
.should be confined to the s,ime corner of Thrace also. 
As a matter of feeling, as a matter of historic 
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memory, the recovery of the Imperial City would 
be the foremost object of all. Before thoughts of 
Bosnia and Bulgaria, before thoughts of Thcssaly and 
Crete, would come the cleansing of the New Rome, 
the chasing of the barbarian from the throne of the 
Caesars, the driving out of the misbeliever from the 
mighty temple of Justinian. But, in a calmer 
view, if the essential freedom of the Greek and 
Slavonic lands can be purchased by letting the 
barbarian still linger on a little while within the 
bounds of Constantinople, let that sacrifice be made. 
In Constantinople the Turk is less mischievous than he 
is anywhere else. He cannot, in the great cit)', under 
the eyes of Europeans, indulge the same frantic ex- 
cesses of tyranny which form his daily sport in Bosnia 
and Bulgaria. Again, till Greek and Bulgarian have 
settled their differences and drawn their boundary line, 
till it is settled whether the next Caesar of the East 
shall be a successor of Basil or a successor of Samuel, 
it may be as well to keep the glittering prize out 
of the hands of either claimant. If then Bulgaria 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina, Albania, Epciros, and 
Thessaly, Crete and every island of the iCgaean, are 
set free from the direct rule of the Turk, let him, if 
such is to be the price, still tarry for a while in New 
Rome. If it pleases Turkish susceptibility, or rather 
if it would better win the good will of any European 
power, let the Sultan still be over-lord ; let him still 
take tribute from the lands which arc freed from his 
yoke ; let him exercise a Sultan's right of squander- 
ing that tribute as he will. The Highnesses and the 
Excellencies may lose ; but the Imperial Majesty will 
not lose. The Highnesses and Excellencies will lose 
their power of mischief ; the Imperial Majesty may still 
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wallow in a marble sty and gorge itself out of a gilded 
trough. The lands would be set free ; their people 
might be flourishing and happy. The sum of human 
happiness would be increased ; the nations would be' 
liappier; the Sultan would not be less happy; the 
nations might again live the life of nations ; the Sultan 
might go on living tlie life of .a Sultan ; it is only the 
Ring and its tools, the Highnesses and the Excel- 
lencies, who would lose by such an arrangement, 
and all that they would lose would be the i)ower of 
doing evil. 

The plan of tributary states thus seems to be the least 
violent form of change, and yet to be change enough 
to secure all immediate practical objects. That plan 
is the one practical course, the course which ex|)crience 
dictates ; there are none but sentimental objections to 
it. But there is one of those sentimental objections 
which takes a somewhat plausible shape, i o those who 
have studied these questions all their lives it is 
amusing to see how cettain writers in the weekly and 
daily press, who have just found out ft»r the first time 
that there are such beings as Slavonic -speak mg 
Mussulmans, are suddenly kindled with a burning 
xeal for the welfare of thc^e same Slavonic -*4|HMking 
Mussulmans. The s;ime men who think the slaughter 
and outrai^e of anv number of (hrtstianH a mere 
joke, who sneer at humanity and philanthropy when 
Christians are their obje«.ts, who put •*alf«H:ily" in 
inverted commas \%hrn it is a C'hristi.in \%ho sufTers 
the atrocity, who put *' iiiNurrectHUi " in inverted 
commas when it is a Christian who rises a^^.nnst Ins 
i»ppresv)r -these men are very ea^er, s«»inriiines in 
sentences n( wild scieamiii^, M»iiiclimes in sentences 
of lumbering solcmmt), to set forth the |>osMble 
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wrongs of the Bosnian Mahometans, in case Bosnia 
should ever be put under a Christian government, 
Those who sneer at philanthropy on behalf of a 
Christian victim can become wonderfully philanthropic 
on behalf of a Mussulman oppressor. Those who will 
not allow the "atrocity" of evil deeds when the Chris- 
tian is the sufferer, shriek with horror at the "atro- 
city " the moment the Christian is the possible doer. 
Those who will hardly bring themselves to believe that 
the Turk is other than a suffering lamb clutch at the 
faintest shadow of rumour to paint the revolted patriot 
as a wolf Let this kind of folly pass. We might in- 
deed answer that no great wrong would be done in the 
long run, if the oppressing minority and the oppressed 
majority were to change places for a season. But a 
worthier answer may be given. The abolition of the 
direct rule of the Turk is as much needed in the 
interest of the peaceable and orderly Mussulman, who 
conscientiously follows his own law and is ready to 
leave his Christian neighbour to follow his, as it is in 
the interest of the Christian himself. Such Mussul- 
mans no one wishes to injure ; no one wishes to make 
them the subjects or inferiors of the Christians, or to 
put them under any disability as compared with the 
Christians. To them the rule of the Sultan, that is 
in truth thq rule of the corrupt and bloody gang at 
Constantinople, is almost as oppressive, though not 
quite in the same way, as it is to the Christian him- 
self. The disabilities of the Christian often wrong 
the peaceful Mussulman as well as the Christian. A 
wanton murder of Mussulman by Mussulman has 
been known to go unpunished when Christian wit- 
nesses only could prove the fact.(*) Peaceable 
Mussulmans, who keep those virtues which are said 
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to distinguish the private Turk from the official Turk, 
would have a far more favourable field for the prac- 
tice of those virtues under a Christian government 
Such a government could give equal justice to all its 
subjects, and to them among the rest Such e(|ual 
justice they cannot fmd under a government which 
corrupts part of its subjects by giving them a power 
of oppressing the rest 

While the notion of good government for the 
Christian under Mussulman rule is purely dreamy 
and sentimental, to secure good government for the 
|>eaceablc Mussulman by putting him under Christian 
rule is in every way practical. Those who know 
the Mussulman character best believe that the 
peaceable Mahometan iK>pulation, where there is 
any, would sit down in |>crfcct contentment under a 
government of any kind which would relieve them 
from the oppression of their present masters at Con- 
stantinople, and would resj>ect their religion and 
customs. The Hulgarian beys with whom Mr. Calvert 
talked invited of their own accord the help of an 
European in the administration of the pmvince. 
They complained of the ruling |K>wers at Constanti- 
nople almost as strongly as the Christians did. On 
two points only would they sup|K)rt the |K>wers at 
Constantinople ; they would not be annexed by 
Russia ; they would not * have the Hulgarians j>ut 
over their hcads.**(*^ Most certainly no one wishes 
to annex them to Russia , no one wishes to put the 
Bulgarians " over their heads," in the *cnse in which 
they have hitherto been put over the heads of the 
Bulgarians. Ilvcn in the land where oppression has 
been worst of all, the Iknuian be>*s, the dcscemlants 
of renegades, still keeping up the old tpitc of the 
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renegade, are described none the less as very lax 
votaries of Islam, as remembering their Christian 
descent, as treasuring up the patents of nobility which 
their forefathers received from the ancient Christian 
kings. Those who know them well think that, if 
they were put under a Christian government, their 
reconversion would not be hard ; the bey would 
easily slide back into the baron. At this very mo- 
ment some of them are crying out for an Austrian 
occupation of their country ; in other parts the native 
Mussulmans are rising against the corrupt rule of the 
Rin& against a constitution which is as great a 
- mockery for them as it is for the Christians. In short, 
we have again only to make our old appeal to experi- 
ence. Both Greek and Slavonic experience teach that 
under a Mussulman government Mussulmans and men 
of other religions cannot live together on equal terms. 
English and Russian experience teaches that under a 
Christian government Mussulmans and men of other 
religions can live together on equal terms. In truth 
Greek and Slavonic experience proves the same also. 
There is a mosque at Chalkis and there is a mosque 
at Belgrade. In this war even Mussulman refugees 
have found a hospitable shelter in Montenegro. The few 
Mahometans at Chalkis suffer no wrong or disability. 
At Belgrade the case is still more instructive. When 
the Turkish garrison left Belgrade, the settled Mussul- 
man population went also. But why did they go ? 
Not by their own free will ; not by the will of the Ser- 
vians, who wished them tp stay. They went by orders 
from Constantinople, where the ruling powers wished to 
make a case again Servia, as if Servia had driven them 
out. But the mosque is there still ; and its minister 
is paid by the Seman state for his services towards 
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any Mussulman remnant that may be Icrt, or towards 
any Mussulman travellers that may pass by. Here 
surely there can be no charge of intolerance ; there 
may be some ground for disestablishment. 

In the particular case of Bosnia, if any special 
safeguard is needed, the safeguard is plain. I believe 
that either the Servian government in case of an- 
nexation, or a native Bosnian government in case 
of the foundation of a separate state, would be both 
able and v/illing to do justice to its Mussulman 
subjects. But, if it be thought otherwise, there is a 
neighbouring |x)wcr which is quite able to do all tliat 
is needed. Let the King of Slavonia, Croatia, and 
Dalmatia become King of Bosnia also.('') 

Another question may be raised. Are our thoughts 
in this matter to be directed only to Kurope ? Is 
Asia to go for nothing ? It is undoubtedly a fact that 
Turkish rule has done its work yet more thoroughly 
in Asia than in Kuro(>e. It has been even more 
utterly desolating and blighting. It has more 
thoroughly turned the garden into a wilderness. VV'e 
ask for the seats of (jreek colonization, of Macetlonian 
and Roman rule, for the cities famous in the early 
days of ecclesiastical lore and ecclesiastical contro- 
versy. A far greater pro|M)rtion of them than in 
Huro|>e have utterly |>crished; a far greater pro|)or- 
tion, if they have not utterly |>ertshctl. have ceoseil to 
be the abodes of Christian and civilized men. The 
territory of ancient commonwealths and kingdoms 
has become the (Kisture of a few wandering herds- 
men. To win those lands back again to civilized 
rule would indceil be a noble wurk. It would be a 
noble work too to free Syria, all its races, all its creeds, 
united in nothing else, tnit united in hatred towards the 
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Ottoman master, from the yoke which equally weighs 
down all the representatives of all the older inhabitants 
of the land. Yet it is in Asia, in the Anatolian penin- 
sula and in the Anatolian peninsula only, that the Turk 
is really at home. The Ottoman is hardly at home even 
there ;. but the Turk, the representative of the earlier 
and better Turkish races, is at home. There alone 
can we speak of a really Turkish nation or people, as 
distinguished from a mere Turkisharmy of occupation. 
Europe and Asia then stand on different grounds, and 
at all events the settlement of Europe is the nearer 
and the more pressing claim. In Europe the rule of 
the Turk must be wholly got rid of ; in Asia the Turk 
may be left alone in those parts where he really forms 
the people of the land, provided full room for freedom 
and developement is given to that fringe of civilization 
which still, as of old, cleaves to the Euxine and i^aean 
coasts. The line of Othman is worn out ; but a 
Seljuk Sultan at Ikonion need be the object of no 
more dislike or jealousy than a Shah of Persia. 

Our argument then seems perfect Granting our 
one assumption to start with, the stages follow on one 
another almost like a demonstration in Euclid. If 
there be such a thing as right and wrong in national 
affairs, then a nation which has done wrong to another 
nation is bound to make redress to that nation. Eng- 
land has done deep wrong to those nations of Europe 
which are under the nile of the Turk. Therefore 
England is bound to make redress to those nations. 
But no real redress can be made to them as long as 
they are left under the direct rule of the Turk. There- 
fore they must be set free from the direct rule of the 
Turk, and put in a relation at least not worse than 
the present relation of Roumania and Servia. And 
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this can be done, most likely without fighting, if only 
the powers of Kurope, or some of them, will agree to 
deal with the Turk in the only way in which it is any 
use trying to deal with him. And such an agreement 
with other powers may be made, if only Kngland will 
leave oflf making objections to every scheme which 
seems likely to do the least good to the oppressed 
nations. In a word our duty is plain, our duty is 
easy ; we have nothing to do but to do it. 

And it must be done at once. The tales which 
come day by day from every corner of the lands 
which still groan under Turkish tyranny might move 
the heart of a Turk ; they have moved the hearts of 
some Turks, of those good Turks whom the Ring 
punished for their goodness. One might almost think 
that they were enough to move the heart of an Am- 
bassadcir or a Foreign Secretary. Iwcry day we hear 
the .same talcs of murder and roblKTy and burning, 
of insult and outrage of every kind, which show that 
those relations iKtwccn the Sultan and his subjects of 
which the treaty of Paris was so tender have at least 
not changed for the l>ctter since the treaty of Taris. 
So it is, s<) it ever has Ixxn ; so it ever will be, as lung 
as an inch of Christian soil is left under the wasting 
rule of the barbarian. There mu^t Ix* nt> delay, no 
sliilly-shallying. no ctiwardly or S4*ntimental chatter 
about a year of grace. It is emnigh to tell us uhat 
the year of grace means, that it was pro|KiMHl by the 
Turk himself thiougli the vi>ice of Mi«lhal." *') It 
means that the Turk w•lnt^ a littir longer time to work 
his wicked will on i'lastctn Christi ti^ltuu. anil that for 
that end, lu* wants a little more tune in tlir«>w dust in 
the eyes of Western ChiiNtenilom. A year's grace is 
asked to carry out reforms. VVIiat reason is there to 
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think that these reforms would be any more carried 
out than the reforms which have been promised a 
hundred times before ? What reason is there to think 
that, if they were carried out, they would do the 
slightest good to the oppressed nations ? For they 
would not take away the rule of the Turk, and where 
the rule of the Turk is there can be no reform. The 
year of grace will be spent in putting on a little 
varnish and veneer in places where European eyes 
are likely to see it, while the back parts of the 
fabric of rottenness will remain untouched. It will 
be spent in whitening the sepulchre which will 

s 

still be full within of dead men's bones and of all 
uncleanness. It will be spent in setting things so as 
to make a fair show at Constantinople and Thessalo- 
nica and a few other places where deluded Europeans 
will see the show, while the relations between the 
Sultan and his subjects, the relations from which 
Midhat complains that Servia is set free, will go on 
as ever in the dark places of Bosnia and Bulgaria, of 
Thessaly and Crete. Yet it would seem that there 
are Englishmen, that there are English statesmen, 
who cannot or will not see through such a flimsy 
cheat as this. The net is set in vain in the sight of 
any bird, but it may be set openly enough in the eyes 
of an English Foreign Secretary. Or is it merely 
the shrinking from doing anything, the cowardly hope 
that, in the space of a year, something may happen 
to save the sad necessity of action and decision.^ 
" The King may die, or the ass may die, or I may die 
myself." And tBis hand-to-mouth way of doing 
things, this helpless waiting on something — hardly on 
Providence — is what nowadays is called statesmanship. 
A statesman now is not the man who strives by the 
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lessons of the present and the past to shape his 
course for the future ; it is the man who can devise 
some petty momentary shift to save himself from the 
trouble and rcs|x>nsibility of taking any course at all. 
Rather than face the responsibility of making up 
his mind to do anything, the modern statesman will 
face the responsibility of condemning suflfering 
nations to go on bearing their suflferings unhelped 
and unpitied. To such a statesman as this the 
notion of a year of grace* a year in which he may 
save himself from acting or thinking, is a Godsend 
indeed. Those who do not wilfully shut their eyes, 
those who walk by the light of reason and experience, 
would be inclined, instead of talking of a year of 
grace, to echo the cry. Now or never, now and for 
ever. Of all the schemes which lie beyond the range 
of practical |K>litics, surely official wcaknefis and 
cowardice never lighted on a scheme which lay further 
lieyond that range than the scheme of giving the Turk 
a year of grace to work his sham reforms. 

The main argument then stands thus ; but there 
are one or two by-t>oints to which it may be well 
to give a word or two. We are told over and over 
again that, after all, the Turks are no worv! than 
other [Koplc, that Christian governments and Chris- 
tian nations have done things just as bad, that the 
Turks and the Christians in the South-eastern lands 
are InUh very bad, that there is nothing to choose 
between them, and that wc shall do Iwrst to leave 
them to themselves. Now most of these statements 
are quite false, and the ar^^umcnts which are founde<l 
on thcni arc the merest fallacies. Still there is just 
enough truth mixed with the fal^hood to make the 

U 
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falsehood more dangerous. It may be therefore 
worth while to point out where the falsehood and 
fallacy lies. 

One argument on behalf of the Turk, that which is 
drawn from the fact that Christians are said to have 
done things equally bad, has spread to the Turks them- 
selves. At the Conference, when the Turks Safvet 
and Edhem were trying to deceive the European 
ministers by quibbles about the meaning of the word 
" Bulgaria," they had the further impudence to speak 
of certain doings in France in past times, as the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew and the dragonnades^ 
as parallels to the doings which they had themselves 
ordered. The French ministers were naturally an- 
gry.(**) The Turks doubtless thought that they were 
saying something clever, and showing their knowledge 
of European history. But what they said was very 
little to the purpose. If Turks do evil now, it does 
not make that evil any the less to say that Frenchmen 
do evil even now, much less to say that Frenchmen did 
evil a long time ago. Let it be proved that Charles the 
Ninth or Lewis the Fourteenth was as bad as Safvet 
himself, that does not make Safvet any the better. 
Comparisons of this kind prove nothing. But, if 
it can be proved that the government of Marshal 
MacMahon, even that the government of Louis- 
Napoleon Buonaparte, is much better than that of 
Charles the Ninth, but that the government of Midhat, 
Edhem, and Safvet is much worse than that of Sulei- 
man the Lawgiver, something is proved the other 
way. When we see that all the European govern- 
ments, whatever faults they may still have, have 
changed greatly for the better during the last three 
hundred years, while wthe .rule tof the Turk has simply 
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got worse and worse, we are brought back to the 
distinctions which we drew in an earlier chapter. 
The worst form of misgovernnient in an European 
state is after all only the corruption or perversion 
of a thing which is in itself good and which therefore 
may be reformed. The rule of the Turk is in itself 
evil, and cannot be reformed. It is perfectly true» 
that European governments, therefore that Christian 
governments, have in past times done particular acts 
which were as bad, or nearly as bad, as the doings of 
the Turk. But the worst doings of Christian govern- 
ments have been in a manner incidental. They have 
been the crimes of particular men or of particular 
ages. They are not the necessary consequence of 
any form of the Christian religion, or of any form of 
government, from despotism to democracy, which lias 
ever exbitcd in any European state. Therefore Euro- 
pean governments have left off doing such things. 
All European governments have mended ; some have 
mended more than others, but all have mended more 
or less. The very worst have mended so far as to 
be a great deal better than the rule of the Turk. 
Take the country which we commonly thmk has 
mended least of any in Western Euro^te. Take Spain. 
A Spanish Protestant a hundred years back was liable 
and likely to be burned alive. lie would have t>een 
better off as a Christian subject of the lurk. Hut now, 
though the Spanish Protestant complains with good 
reason of vexatious restrictions on the put>lic practice 
of his reli(;ion, yet his life and pro|>crty are as safe as 
those of the Catholic, lie would not now l>e l>etter 
off by becoming a Christian sul»ject of the Turk. 
Christian governments have clone {Kirticular acts as 
bad as those of the Turk. But no Chrtstun govern* 

U a 
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ment has been evil in its very nature in the way 
in which the rule of the Turk is evil. No Christian 
government has gone on ruling so badly for* so 
long a time as the Turk has done. For any Euro-: 
pean government is, in its idea, a government of 
men by rulers of their own nation, established for 
•the general good of the nation. It may carry out 
that idea more or less perfectly ; but the idea is 
in itself a good one, and, when it is departed from 
in practice, reforms may bring things nearer to what 
they ought to be. But the idea of the Turkish rule 
in Europe is a thing which is bad in itself. It is 
always and essentially, not now and then and in- 
cidentally, the rule of men of one religion over men 
of another religion, carried on in the interest of 
the men of the ruling religion only. Its very nature 
involves the subjugation and degradation of the 
mass of the people of the land ; and subjugation and 
degradation are sure to grow into direct oppression 
and outrage of every kind. Therefore the worst 
European government is only misgovernment, the 
abuse of a good thing which may be reformed. The 
rule of the Turk is not government at all. It is 
a thing evil in itself, which cannot be reformed^ 
but which, like other evil things, is sure to get 
worse and worse. 

Let us take the things which, if they are true, are 
worst of all. Let us take the worst stories which have 
been told of the doings of Russia in Poland and in 
Turkestan. I need not enter into the truth of either ; 
for argument's sake, let us take them at the worst (**) 
If the worst stories are true, nay, even if we take off 
a good deal from the worst stories, no right-minded 
man will defend them. Still they are quite different 
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from the doings of the Turk. The worst stories from 
Turkestan are after all not so bad as the doings in 
Bulgaria. The clement of brutal outrage and mockery, 
for the sake of outrage and mockery, is wanting. And 
in any case all these things are incidental. They 
are done towards enemies or revolters. The par- 
ticular doings in Bulgaria might also be said to be 
done to enemies and revolters. But then something 
of the same kind, though not so much of it at 
once, is always going on in the Turkish dominions, 
whctlicr there are any revolts or not The worst 
things that have been said, truly or falsely, of any 
Russian in Poland or Turkestan are incidental evils 
which might be reformed. They are not always 
going on in all times and in all places under the 
Russian dominion. But doings of the same kind are 
always going on in all times and in all places under 
the Turkish dominion, l^or they arc tlic direct con* 
.sequence of the nature of the rule of the Turk, and 
therefore they cannot be reformed. 

Perhaps the most striking way of shewing the 
difference between governments which can improve 
and governments which can only get worse is to look 
at the signatures to the treaty of 185C. and to com()are 
the history of the |)Owers which signed it during the 
twenty-one years that have [tasscd. Tlut treaty was 
signed by Kngland. France. Russia, Sardinia, and the 
Turk. In 1856 l^n^land still kept up tracer of the 
days when the [>ct»plc of Ireland were bondmen on 
their own soil, as the |XM>ple of I'hc^'uly and Bulgaria 
are still. In 1877 the dominion of the alien Church 
has passed away, and the soil of Ireland has been 
net free. In i8$6 France wa% under a blood-stained 
tyranny, and her troops licid Rome in bondage In 
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1877 France is a commonwealth; Rome is the head 
of free Italy, and he who figures in that treaty as 
King of Sardinia is King of the whole ransomed land. 
In 1356 Nicolas of Russia reigned over a people of 
whom all but an exclusive class were bondmen. In 
1877 Alexander the Liberator reigns over a people 
who are not yet politically free, but among whom 
every man's personal chains are broken. He reigns 
over a land where the voice of a nation, strong in its 
renewed life, is heard for the first time as it bids its 
sovereign march forth to the relief of the oppressed. 
In all these lands reforms may be wrought and have 
been wrought. But all the change that one and 
twenty years have wrought for the lands under 
Turkish rule is that in 1877 the scorpions of Safvet 
and Midhat and Edhem, of Selim and Chefvet and 
Achmet, are felt to be yet harder to bear than the 
whips of Abd-ul-Medjid were in 1856. 

As for the feeble cry that the Christians in those 
lands are as bad as the Turks, that I have dealt with 
already in more places than one. All that need be 
said here is one parting word of wonder and pity at 
the moral state of those who can rake up and gloat 
over every fault which long ages of wrong may have 
caused to stain the glorious uprising of our suffering 
brethren, while they catch with desperate zeal at every 
straw which they deem may be twisted to make out a 
' case for their oppressors.(^*) 

But now comes the last point which we have to 
argue. Is there after all any clashing in this matter 
between the duty of England and her interests ? 
Those who truly love their country, those to whom 
her honour is dear, those to whom her real well- 
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being is dear, will say that, if duty and interest clash, 
it is interest that must give way. But it is only the 
feeblest and sliallowest and most short-sighted view 
of English interests which can persuade men that any 
English interest will be jeoparded by England doing 
right If we can conceive a man from some distant 
land, able to understand and judge, but knowing 
nothing of the actual facts of European politics — if 
we can conceive such an one being told that it was 
for the interest of an island at one end of Europe 
that the {Kroplc at the other end of Europe should 
go on bearing unutterable wrongs — if he were told 
that the |>eople of that island had strained every 
nerve, that they had poured forth their treasure and 
their blood, to prolong the bondage of those nations 
— if he were told that it was handed down as the 
traditional policy of that island that the oppressors 
of those nations should at all ha/.ards be upheld 
in their jwwcr of oppression — one is tempted to 
apply the words of the ai>0!>tle ; Would he not say 
that ye are mad ? To such an one it would seem the 
paradox of paradoxes to be told that the wrongs of 
Bosnia and Crete could in any way promote the 
interest of England. And the paradox would seem 
greater still when he heard the way in which the dark 
saying was explained, when he was told in what way 
it was that En«^land was sup|>used to find her interest 
in the plundered and outraged homes of South- 
eastern Euro|>e. lie would be told that there was 
another |>owcr, another nation, a nation which had 
never wronged uv but to which we had K\onc deadly 
wrong, a nation whose advance ykc thought gixxl to 
dread and \»luch we thought ourselves 5|>ecially called 
on for the sake of our own iatcf est to keep back from 
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winning influence over those lands. He would be told 
that these lands were struggling for freedom — that in 
every struggle for freedom they had first looked for 
help to the home of freedom — that, when they needed 
protection, it was English protection which they first 
sought — that, when they had a crown to bestow, it 
was to an English prince that they first offered it — ^but 
that England steadily refused help, steadily refused 
protection, for fear of increasing the strength of the 
rival power, and so drove those nations, against their 
will, to seek at the hands of that rival power for that 
help and protection which England refused to them. 

This is in truth what we have been doing for many 
years. And to our supposed impartial observer it would 
indeed seem a strange way of strengthening ourselves 
aild of checking the advance of that rival power, if 
the man from the distant land spoke his thoughts out 
openly, he would say, " O fools and blind, you are 
working in the cause of the power which you wish to 
weaken. You are doing all that you can to tarnish your 
own fame, and to brighten the fame of the rival power. 
You are throwing away the allies who offer themselves 
to swell your strength, and driving them against their 
-will to swell the strength of your rival." He would 
perhaps even be tempted to go on and say, '' Is this 
your own counsel ? Is it not rather some device of 
the very power which you dread ? You tell me that 
that power is a dark, subtle, intriguing power, a power 
which has its spies and emissaries everywhere, prying 
and thrusting themselves into every corner, and 
everywhere doing the work of that power in secret. 
Are you sure that you have no traitor in the camp ? 
are you sure that the policy of which you boast your- 
selves is not in truth a suggestion of some spy or 
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emissary of your rival ? Has no such emissary cun- 
ningly found out the way to lure you into the path 
where your interests will be sacrificed to the interests 
of your rival, where your honour will be tarnished and 
his honour made to shine brighter ? *' 

If we look the case fairly in the face, without 
troubling ourselves with oft repeated formulx, it does 
indeed seem like madness when we profess to dread 
the advance of Russia in South-eastern Europe, and 
then by way of checking that advance, do all tliat we 
Gin to make the nations of South-eastern l*luro{)e tjie 
friends of Russia, the enemies of England. We profess 
to fear that Russia may add the Euro|>can dominions 
of the Turk to the empire which she has already. 
Our way to keep her from adding those lands to her 
empire is to drive those lands to seek for annexation 
to her empire, as the lesser evil in a choice of evils. 
Those lands have not the faintest wish for annexation 
to Russia. They arc glad of the friendship of Russia, 
as they would be still more glad of the friendship of 
England. Hut there is not a man from the lK>rder of 
Croatia to the border of liberated (ireece who wishes 
of his own free will to become a Russian subject 
We drive them to wish for it ; we bring about a state 
of things which leaves them no choice except the 
Russian or the Turk ; and then we turn about, and 
wonder and cry out and deem ourselves wronged, and 
look on those nations as monsters of wickedness, if, 
in the s.id choice which we ourselves have f<»rceil u|N)n 
them, they cIuhihc the lesser evil rather than the 
greater. If a il.iy ever comes when those lands are 
formally annexed to Russia, if a day ever comes 
when, without In-ing fi»rmally annexed ti> Russia, they 
are brought under such exclusive Russian influence 
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as to become practically subjects of Russia, the men 
who have brought all this about will be the men who 
have held up the Russian hobgoblin before the eyes 
of England. Foremost among the truest friends of 
Russia is the man who, when the people of England 
and the people of Russia were stirred at the same 
moment by the same high and generous feelings, when 
the sovereign of Russia was offering us the right hand 
of fellowship in the noblest of works, had no answer 
to give in the name of England but brags of insolent 
defiance, sent forth, not from the council-chamber, 
but from the banquet. And a trusty, though unwit- 
ting, yoke-fellow he has found in the colleague who 
surpasses all men in stirring heaven and earth to find 
the means of doing nothing. If a Russian Emperor 
ever mounts the throne of the New Rome, the men 
who will have done most to guide him thither will be 
Benjamin Earl of Beaconsfield and Edward Henry 
Earl of Derby. 

It does indeed seem to be a matter of simple com- 
mon sense that, if we are afraid of Russian encroach- 
ment, of Russian influence in those lands, we ought at 
once to seize every opportunity of making the people 
of those lands oui* friends, every opportunity of teach- 
ing them to look to us and not to Russia for help and 
for counsel in their need. Except during the short 
^loment when the counsels of England were swayed 
by wisdom and generosity under the rule of Canning, 
we have done everything that we could to drive the 
people of those lands to look to Russia as their helper. 
This strange course is supposed in some mysterious 
way to be likely to check the advance of Russia and to 
lessen her influence. There is really some reason to 
suspect that we have here a result of a confusion which 
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was spoken of in an earlier chapter. It really looks 
if this kind of traditional policy largely sprang out of 
sheer inability to distinguish between Turkey and the 
Turks. Lord Palmerston, in words worthy to rank 
with the passage which I before quoted from Sir 
Henry Elliot, says: " We support Turkey for our own 
sake and for our own interests. (*•) " The truth b 
that we do not support Turkey at all ; we support 
the enemy of Turkey, namely the Turk. To support 
Turkey would be not only a generous policy ; for 
those who deem it a matter of paramount importance 
to check the advance of Russia, it would be also a wise 
policy. To sup|>ort Turkey ought to mean to support 
the people of Turkey, to supi>ort the nations which 
inhabit Turkey, to encourage every movement which 
can give them more strength and more freedom, 
and thereby to make them a stronger barrier 
against Russian encroachment, if Russian encroach- 
ment is dreaded. Hut to make Turkey free, strong, 
national, able to hold her own, able to withstand en- 
croachments from Russia or anywhere else, the only 
way is to free Turkey from the Turk. In sup|x>rting 
Turkey in this sense, we should l>e upliolding a moral 
power. In u|y(iolding the Turk at the expense of 
Turkey, wc are upholding a jwwer of simple brute 
force. The power of the Turk can never get beyond 
brute force ; it has no moral Ixihis, no moral strength, 
and the lack of moral strength weakens its physioU 
strength also. The Turk can never bring against 
Russia or against any other |M>wer the full resources 
of the lands over which he rules. The ruler of any 
other land can call into the field the full strength of 
the nation which inhabits the bnd. Hut the Turk* 
can never call mto the field the full strength of the 
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nations which inhabit Turkey. At the outside, all 
that he can bring is the strength of the army of occu- 
pation which keeps the nations of Turkey down. 
But he cannot even bring the full strength of the 
army of occupation ; for part of that army of occu- 
pation must be employed in keeping down, or rather 
in fighting against, the subject nations. Its full force 
therefore can never be brought to act against the 
invader from without 

We are thus brought again to one of the dis- 
tinctions which we drew at the beginning. We 
here see the difference between a land which has 
a national government and a land which is held 
down by strangers. The national government is 
essentially strong ; the domination of strangers is 
essentially weak. When France and Germany were 
at war, each side had to dread the efforts of the 
enemy abroad ; neither side had any reason to dread 
the efforts of any enemy at home. Every man in 
France was ready to fight for France; every man 
in Germany was ready to fight for Germany. But if 
Russia went to war with the Turk, the vast majority 
of the people of European Turkey would at once 
spring to armS; not to fight for the Turk but to fight 
against him. The Turk would have to wage war in 
every corner, not only against the invading army, but . 
against the people of the land which he calls his own. 
In trying then to support the Turk, we are supporting 
a thing which is not only wicked, but is in its own 
nature weak. If we hold that our interest leads us to 
support Turkey, as a check on Russia, or for any other 
reason, we must get rid of that which makes Turkey 
weak, namely the rule of the Turk. In short, duty 
and interest, if there be any interest in the matter. 
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do not clash, but both lead us the same way. Duty 
bids us set free those suflfering nations as an atone- 
ment for the wrongs which we have done to them. 
Interest, if there be any interest in the matter, le? is 
us to set them free, in order that South-eastern 
Europe may become strong, and may be mbtress of 
the whole of her own resources, which she never can 
be while she is under the foreign yoke of the Turk. 

In saying this, I do not put out of sight the in- 
herent difficulties of the case. We cannot call up at 
a moment any single power which may at once take 
the place of the Turk. We shall have to face the 
difficulties which sltisc from the fact that so many 
separate nations dwell in those lands, and that some 
of them are unhappily divided by grudges against 
one another. In such a case, it would be im|K>ssible 
to call into being any power which should have the 
full national unity and national strength as is pos- 
sessed by such a jKiwcr, for instance, as France. 
Such a |K)wer has never t>cen in those lands, and it 
never can be. That is the natural result of that 
permanent distinction of races in those lands which 
were sjxjken of in an earlier chapter. The utmost 
that can be thought of, at all events for a long time 
to come, would be a numlter of states united by a 
close federal tie. And no one can lio|>e that such 
a federation of states would have the strength of 
a single national |K)wcr Hut it would l>e stronger 
than the Turk. Jealmisics between the several states 
would be likely enough, and they would undoubtedly 
be a source of weakness. Hut they would not l>e 
the source of such utter weakness as the necessity 
under which the Turk lies of fighting at once against 
his enemy without and against the great mass of those 
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whom he calls his subjects within. But more import- 
ant still would be the moral power which such an 
union of states would have, as compared with the 
wicked rule of the Turk. If Russia, as those who 
call themselves her enemies say, cloaks all manner of 
evil designs under the pretext of helping the op- 
pressed, that pretext would be at once taken from 
her. She has always — I am again speaking the 
language of her professed enemies — a plausible ex- 
cuse for interfering in those lands as long as the Turk 
rules over them. She will have no longer any such 
pretext as soon as the rule of the Turk comes to 
an end. Any Russian attack on the Turk can now 
be coloured so as to have a fair show in the eyes of 
men ; no such fair show could ever be given to an 
attack on the freedom of any Greek or Rouman or 
Slavonic land. One favourite fallacy is that, because 
tributary Roumania and Servia and independent 
Montenegro have now to look to Russia, and largely 
to direct their policy by that of Russia, the whole of 
European Turkey, if it were set free, would in the 
same way look to Russia. But why are those states 
now driven to look to Russia ? Simply because they 
have a dangerous neighbour in the Turk, and no 
helper but ' Russia offers himself. Take away the 
Turk, and there would be no longer any necessity 
for looking exclusively to Ru.ssia. Those lands might 
well look to Russia with a traditional friendship ; but 
they would be released from all necessity of practical 
dependence upon her. 

Again it does seem blindness indeed when those 
who take up the cause of the Turk strive to serve his 
cause by drawing the blackest picture of Russian rule 
that can be drawn, by heaping together every tale, true 
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or false, that can be found to the disparag^ement of 

Russia. Of the real fallacy of some of these pictures I 

have spoken already. But take the doings of Russia 

in Poland and Turkestan at the very worst, Russia 

would not, for her own interest's sake, deal in the 

same way with the people of Bosnia or Bulgaria. She 

would not deal with those whose aflfcctions it was her 

interest to \iin in the same way in which she deals, 

or at least is said to deal, with enemies and revolters. 

But 5et this aside ; take the very blackest picture 

of Russia that can be drawn. We then ask, whose 

concern is it ? It is the concern of those who are 

playing the game of Russia by letting Russii win 

moral influence. It is the concern of those who, by 

refusing ail other help to the subject nations are 

driving them to .seek help from Russia. We who 

assert the rights of the subject nations have no wish 

to .see them annexed by Rus:»ia. Wc h.ivc no wish 

to Rcc thcin biotight under exclusive Knvsian in« 

fluence. They do not themselves wish U^ such 

annexation or for such excluMve influence. Without 

believing all that is said against Russia, fully taking 

in the difference between Russia now and Russia 

twenty years back, neither we nor the jveoplr of those 

lands themselves believe that Russian annexation or 

exclusive Russian influence would l>c any gain for 

those lands. Wc therefore wish to strengthen those 

lands, to strengthen them, if nee<ls be, agaitisl Russia, 

by freeing them from the Tuik. But tlu^sc who 

believe in the extreme blackness of Rus*ia. th«»se who 

make no distinction iKrtween the coiniMratively free 

Russia of t«>-<lay and the enslaved Russia of |ust 

times, are yet more calletl on to juuse than we arc 

before they give Russia the mof al advantage of repre- 
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senting herself as the one refuge of the oppressed. 
All that we on the other hand say, all that the nations 
themselves say, is this. Let us have neither Turk 
nor Russian ; but, if we must choose between Turk 
and Russian, then let us have Russian. It will be 
wholly the fault of those who cut off those nations 
from the hope of anything better than either, those 
whose blind policy first drives those nations into the 
arms of Russia, those who thus do the very work that 
Russia would have done, and who then turn round 
and tell us how very black a power it is for whose 
objects they are themselves steadily working. 

If then Russian advance in the South-eastern lands 
is a thing to be dreaded, it is the party that is always 
crying out against Russia which is really playing the 
game of Russia. Our traditional policy, the policy of 
upholding the Turk against the people of Turkey, gi^^es 
Russia even physical, and still more moral, advantages 
which otherwise she could not have. This strange 
notion of adapting means to ends is of a piece with 
the glaring inconsistency of many of those who now 
raise the cry of ''Poland." That cry is raised by 
mahy who never thought of Poland, whose sympathies 
were all with Russia against Poland, till they suddenly 
found out that Poland might be turned into a conve- 
nient cry on behalf of the Turk or the Turk's friends. 
We have a right to talk of Poland, if we choose ; and 
we have a right to talk also of something nearer than 
Poland. If the Russian hobgoblin ever appears to me 
as a hobgoblin, it is when I look on the map and see 
how very closely Russian guns are pointed towards 
the capital of a people of our own race, our own faith 
almost our own language. It is not on behalf of the 
Turk, not even on behalf of the Pole, but on behalf 
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or the noble kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, that 
Russia is really to be feared, if she is to be feared at 
all. We tartc about Sebastopol and the Black Sea, about 
the danger of Russian fortresses on her own shore, 
about the danger of a Russian ship of war being seen 
in the Mediterranean. It would have been a worthier 
object of European policy to insist that Russia should 
withdraw from the isles of Aland. But the two glorious 
kingdoms of the North were never thought of till, in 
the days of the Crimean war, it was found for a 
moment that they too might be turned into a means 
for upholding the Turk.(") We who speak up for the 
victims of the Turk, as we have no sfxrcial hatred for 
Russia, so wc have no special love for her. All that 
we ask is that Russia may be dealt with on the same 
terms as any other European power. We ask that 
she may be treated as neither better nor worse than 
any other of the powers which make up the European 
concert. Wc do not ask that she should be treated 
with greater confidence than any other |x)wcr ; we do 
ask that she may not be susi>ected, thwartctl. insulted, 
in a way in which wc should not suH|>ect, thwart, and 
insult any other |K>wer. We believe that Russians, 
like Englishmen, (Icrmans, Ercnchmen, or any other 
nation, are neither angcU n<>r devils, but men, capable 
alike of gcKxl and of evil. We have no great faith in 
governments, least of all in des|K>tic governments. 
But wc luve a faith in nations ; and we see in the 
great uprising of the Russian nation on Ixrhalf of its 
oppressed brethren one of the n«>blcst movements of 
generous sympathy that the world ever saw. And 
though we have little faith in governments, we may 
now and then have faith in |Krrv)nal rulerv Wc 
cannot l(M>k wholly ankance at the prince who lias 
given freedom to Im jicople, Wc luve no love for 

X 
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despots ; yet we can reverence a Marcus and an 
Akbar. And along with the names of Marcus and of 
Akbar the voice of truthful history will one day place 
the nanre of the second Alexander. 

After all, when we come to shake off mere vague 
traditionary fears, it is not easy to see where the real 
danger to England from Russia lies. No one believes 
that Russia has any notion of annexing or invading the 
British Islands. The fear is always for India. Now 
in those vast lands of Asia the mission of Russia and 
the mission of England is really very much the same. 
Russia and England are the two European powers 
on whom the duty has fallen of carrying European 
rule into two different parts of the great Eastern 
continent England is far more favoured in the lot 
which has fallen to her share ; but the duty which is 
laid on both the powers is the same. I say the duty ; 

C ) joLJi?ith?r Jpr.>England~nQr-fQr_Russia, ca n Asiati c 
/ empire be Jhought_either-a-^ain-Dr a, glory, while for 

/ bothi it .is^.a^fearfuLl^sponsibility. No right-minded 

man will justify all the acts either of Russia or of 
England in their Asiatic dominions; but both have 
the same general mission, the mission of keeping 
nations at peace which cannot be kept at peace, 
except under the rule of some power stronger than 
themselves. And both alike seem to be carried on 
by a kind of irresistible destiny, which makes each 
annexation lead to some further annexation. The 
dominions of the two powers may some day meet ; 
and, when they do meet, it will be of the highest 
moment for the world that they should meet as 
friendly neighbours, and not as enemies. To be 
always stirring up ill blood between the two powers 
before that time comes is as foolish as it is wicked. 
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As for the notion that a Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople would interfere with our road to India, a 
glance at the map is enough to lay that hobgoblin. 
It is in Egypt, not at Constantinople, that our interest 
in that matter lies. 

A more plausible ground of alarm is sought in the 
alleged danger from the Mahometans of India, or at 
least the Sonnite part of them, if we deal otherwise 
than very respectfully with their supposed spiritual 
head at Constantinople. But those who know the 
Indian Mussulmans best say that they really care 
very little for their sup|)oscd Caliph, that they most 
certainly will not revolt on his behalf. And one 
would really think that a devout Mussulman would 
h.ive very little respect for the Ring which deals 
with Caliphs so lightly, and by whom the Successor 
of the Prophet may any morning be set aside. From 
the |)oint of view of Mussulman orthoiloxy, one 
would rather expect to see a non-juiiiig schism arise 
on behalf of Murad, or to hear of miracles wrought 
at the tomb of the maityrcnl AUI-ul-Aziz. One 
thing is certain, namely that, if the Indian Mahome- 
tans are likely to revolt on behalf of their Caliph, the 
way to show them that revolt is useless will l>e to 
show that their C aliph is no object of fear to us, 
I'irm dcaliii;^ with the Turks will have a giHxl moral 
effect through the whole of islam. M«iny Mussul- 
mans Ixlieve th.it the Sultan is really the lt)rd of all 
ICuro|H:an |H»\%ci*i. It is time to undeceive them. 

Hut. after all. it is «»nly a very shallow way of l«M>king 
at things wht( h le.illy l»elieves that Ru%sia has any 
thought of .uiiH \mg C »Mistantinoplc. To gain exclu- 
sive influenir in thr South-eastern lands, even to place 
a Ru>Nian piiiKc ou the thtonc of Const.uittn*>plc, are 

X i 
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possible and rational objects of Russian policy. Not so 
the annexation of the Imperial city. Russian states- 
men are wise enough to know, if English statesmen 
are not, that the New Rome cannot change her nature. 
The Queen of Nations, seated at the junction of two 
worlds, can never give up her Imperial calling. Her 
empire may be shut up within her own walls; but 
she can never be subject. In the last agony of her 
Latin Emperor, in the last agony of her restored 
Greek Emperors, she was still the seat of rule, ready 
again to become the seat of wider rule under stronger 
masters. Constantinople cannot be ruled from Saint 
Petersburg, neither can Saint Petersburg be ruled 
from Constantinople. The Romanoflf may reign in 
New Rome ; the Russian cannot. For the Romanoff 
on the throne of New Rome would cease to be 
Russian. A cautious student of politics not long 
ago proposed to place on that throne a prince who 
might be said to be English, German, and Russian 
all at once. Once on that throne, he would not long 
remain either English, German, or Russian. The 
magic of tl^e spot would assert its right. That magic 
has touched the Turk himself. What Abd-ul-Hamid 
may deem himself to be it is hardly worth while to 
ask; but Mahomet the Conqueror deemed himself 
to be Caesar as well as Sultan. An European prince 
on the throne of all the Constantines could not remain 
merely English, merely Russian ; he would again be 
the Caesar of the Eastern Rome, and nothing less. 

One word more. It may be doubted whether there 
is much to be said, from the point of view' either of 
morals or of politics, for these excessively long-sighted 
views of things. The interests of England and the 
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interests of Russia may possibly clash at some far 
distant day. Therefore, in order to make matters 
worse when that day does come, we are to spend all 
the time till it comes in making a sore and rubbing at 
it, in doing everything to stir up jealousy and ill will 
between the two countries. Wc are to suspect and 
thwart Russia in every way that we can think, to force 
her to become an enemy by treating her in all things 
as an enemy. This is an over-wisdom which is nearly 
allied to folly. It is really only because Russia is so far 
ofl that wc can venture on such a course. Wc should 
soon feel the effect if we dealt with a nearer power, 
say France or Germany, in the same way. Diplo- 
matists themselves cannot tell the future for certain. 
On the eve of a great war or revolution they generally 
tell us that things are remarkably tranquil. When 
they do come face to face with a great movement, all 
that they can think of is t<> supprc5is it. In all this 
there is an odd mixture of a longsightedness whidi 
lays plans for generations to come, and a short- 
sightedness which cannot see the clearest facts of 
to-day and to-morrow. These very elaborate calcu- 
lations leave out two im|)ortant elements in the 
reckoning; they leave out the \»ill of GckI and the 
will of man. A single man, great whether for gcKxl 
or for evil, a Mahomet, a Huonafwirte, a (jaribaldi, is 
enough to upset all their reckonings. A really great 
man. one who is righteous as well as great, has a 
higher wisdom. Such an one knows that tlte truest 
prudence is to do the immetliatc duty of the moment, 
believing that so doing will clear the Vtjiy for the duty 
of the next moment, whatever that duty may prove 
to be. Wc aie sonietiines twitted with pfO|MMing to 
diive out the Tuik without having drawn out any 
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exact schemes as to what is to take the place of the 
Turk. The answer is that, by taking the first steps, 
the steps which are our manifest duty, we shall learn 
what are to be the next steps. The greatest deeds 
that have ever been done, never would have been 
done/ if their doers had waited till they had drawn out 
their journals beforehand for seventy or for seven 
years to come. If William the Silent had waited to 
strike for the freedom of the Netherlands till he had 
the Articles of Union of the Seven Provinces ready 
in his pocket, he would have waited for ever. If 
Washington had waited to strike for the freedom of 
the American colonies till the Federal Constitution 
had settled exactly what form of government was to 
be put in the place of King George the Third, he too 
would have waited for ever. But one thing we may 
foretell beforehand. In one case we may write our 
journals beforehand. If we make up our minds to 
bring no real force to bear upon the Turk, if we give 
him Midhat's year of grace, or any kind of grace at 
all, then we may write our journals beforehand, and 
we may fill them beforehand with difficulties and 
complications, with atrocities and insurrections, with 
commissions and conferences, with notes and proto* 
cols, with all things which arise out of the Sultan's 
relations with his subjects, and out of the feebleness 
and blindness which refuses at once to strike the blow 
which shall put those relations to an end. To do 
nothing, to give a year of grace, may be a noble diplo- 
matic triumph ; in the eye of common sense it simply 
means to leave every thing to be done over again. 

We have thus seen what the Turk is, what he has 
done, how he has grown, how he has decayed, how 
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his victims have risen up against him, and how we 
have dealt between him and bis victims. We have 
scon what is our duty to the brethren whom we have 
wronged ; we have seen that our interest and our 
duty do not clash. The policy of 1827 should be the 
policy of 1877. * Pax in terris hominibus bonx 
voluntatis.'* Peace and friendship, frank and cordial 
union, amont; all |)owers that will join to cleanse 
Kurope from its foulest wrong, its blackest shame. 
Hut not peace where there is no peace — no partner- 
ship, no paltering, with evil — no year of grace which 
will only be another year of broken promises — but 
united action in the noblest of causes, united action 
to free the Mast from bondage, and to clear the West 
from dishonour. Let us once more remember what the 
enemy is. It is the common enemy of mankind. If 
he no longer sacks Otranto or bombards Vienna, it 
is not Ixrcause he lacks the will, but merely because 
he lacks the |H)wcr. Where he still holds |>ower, his 
|>owcr is in no way Ix^tter, it is rather in all things 
worse, than it was whni he .sacked Otranto and bom- 
barded Vienna. What the Turk, his Sultan and his 
Sultan's following, then were, that they still abide, 
in all except the da/zling greatness which half leads us 
to forget that their greatness was wholly a greatness 
of evil. The Turk came into Kuro|>e as a stranger 
and an c>pprc^M>r. and after five hun<lretl years he 
i^ a stranger ami an oppre%M>r still. He has hin- 
dered the prt^rc^s of every land where he ha^ set his 
f(K)t. lie han brought down in<le|»rn<lent nations to 
lK»ndage ; by bnnj'ing them «Iown t«> tnimlage, he has 
tanglit tliein the vices of l>ondmen. lie has turned 
fertile lands into a ^kilderness, he has turned 
fencetl cities into ruinous heaps l>ecausc umlcr his 
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rule no man can dwell in safety. Wherever his rule 
has spread, the inhabitants have dwindled away, 
and the land has day by day gone out of cultivation. 
While other conquerors, even other Mahometan 
conquerors, have done something for the lands which 
they conquered, the Ottoman Turk has done nothing 
for the lands which he has conquered ; he has done 
everything against them. His dominion is perhaps 
the only case in history of a lasting and settled 
dominion, as distinguished from mere passing in- 
roads, which has been purely evil, without any one 
redeeming feature. The Saracen in South-western 
Europe has left behind him the memorials of a 
cultivation different from that of Europe, but still 
a real cultivation, which for a while surpassed the 
cultivation of most European nations at the same 
time. But the Turk in South-eastern Europe can 
shew no memorials of cultivation ; he can show only 
memorials of destruction. His history for the five 
hundred years during which he has been encamped 
on European soil is best summed up in the pro- 
verbial saying, "Where the Sultan's horse-hoof 
treads, grass never grows again." 
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(i, p. 251.) Correspondence respecting the aflairs of Turkey p. 197. 

(2, p. 251.) Euripides, Orestes, 479. 

(3, p. 252.) The most open profession of the doctrine that right goes 
for notliing is to be found in a lx>ok of scraps, called "England's 
Policy in the East" by a "Baron Henry de Worms." The Baron is 
constantly speaking of we and mj, as if he were speaking of some 
nation, but he does not tell us on behalf of what nation he is entitled 
to speak. In p. 15 a little knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures might 
have stood the Baron in good stead. 

(4, p. 262.) The story will be found in full in Mr. Denton's 
Cliristians in Turkey, 17-22. 

(5, p. 268. ) 1'his singular argument will l)e found in a pamphlet 
called " The Turks, Their Character, Manners and Institutions, as bear- 
ingon the Eastern Question, by H. A. Munro-Butler-Johnstone, M.P." 
It comes in the very first page. 

(6, p. 269. ) Correspondence respecting the Conference at Constanti- 
nople p. 56. 

(7, p. 273.) Correspondence respecting the Conference at Constanti- 
nople, p. 243. 

(8, p. 273.) See Jirecck, Geschichte dtr Buigaren, 556, 558. 
Midhat seems to have had a special fancy for hanging children. 

(9, p. 282.) See Denton, Christians in Turkey, p. 131. 

(10^ p. 283.) Correspondence respecting the Conference, p. 17a 

(11, p. 285.) I argued in favour of th^ annexation of Bosnia by the 
Austro-lIun(;nrian Monarchy in the Fortnightly Review as long ago as 
December 1875, on the very ground whidi the friends of the Turks did 
not lliink of till some months later. 
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(12, p. 287.) Correspondence respectinfj^ the Conference, p. 243. 
" }jci a fixed time, say a year, be granted to tlie Porte for carrying out 
the reforms now being inaugurated^ and at the end of that period let the 
Ambassadors report whether they were being fairly executed or not." 

(13, p. 290.) See Lord Salisbury's letter in p. 271 of the Correspond- 
ence respecting the Conference, where this scene is described as I have 
said in the text. But nothing like it can be found in the protocol of 
the Meeting, p. 341. How are these things edited ? 

(14, p. 292.) Perhaps the worst will be found in the book of the 
Barou Henry de Worms mentioned already. I know not on what 
evidence the Polish stories rest ; but, even if we believe the worst, the 
remarks in the text still apply. 

(15, p. 294.) On the subject of mutual "atrocities," to use the 
word which has become technical, Trikoup^s remarks candidly and 
reasonably, i. 305. Ed. i., p. 286. Ed. ii. ** Toiovrorp^vwf Xptatta- 
¥o\ nal To9/»iroi i^dmiiraif M riis hrwwrrAfftt^s iroAA<(«if iiuByfral k¥6t iral 
roO alrod o^uAf/av, oAAcl 0';(pAf fov Toi^iriirov MdvKomos vii froiScvwrrai 
8id rraffffucTa, iKKu¥ ol /ai) irro/a'ayrffs." 

(16, p. 299.) Lord Palmerston says, in a letter to Lord Aberdeen, 
Life of Lord Palmerston, in September 1853, ii. 44, *' It would be 
easy to shew that strong reasons political and commercial make it 
especially the interest of England that the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman Empire should be maintained." At p. 46 he says, ** We 
support Turkey fpr our own sake and for our own interests ; and to 
withdraw our support, or to cripple it, so as to render it ineflfectual, 
merely because the Turkish government did not show as much deference 
to our advice as our advice deserved, would lie to place our national 
interests at the mercy of other persons.** This is the doctrine of Sir 
Henry Elliot put forth somewhat less unblushingly. Right and humanity 
are put out of sight ; they are not, as with Sir tlenry Elliot, brought in 
to be insulted. It is curious, in reading Lord Palmer:iton's letters, to see 
how little, with all his sharpness, he understood the real facts of South- 
eastern Europe. There is a curious leiter in Vol ii. p. 212, in which he 
seems to be just getting a little glimmering of the real state of things at 
the time of the accession of Abd-ul-Aziz. Earlier in September 1853 
(see Vol. ii. p. 37) he seems really to have l)clicveil in Turkibh relurnis. 
The Russian lroo|)s were then in the Principalities. " j^'i hiai [the 
Russian Emperor] be satisfied, as we all are, with the progrtnisive liberal 
system of Turkey, and let him keep his remonstrances till s*>ine case and 
occasion arises and calls for them. At present he has not l)een able 
even to allege any oppression of the Christians, except that which he 
himself practises in the Principalities." In a letter, so late as 1853, 
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addre«ed to Baron Diunow, VoL il p. 230, we get the usual talk above 
Rutua ttirring up inturrections and the like, especially in ComiU. Did 
Lord Palmenton really fancy that it needed Rufsian« or anybody elie to 
ttir op insurrection there, among either Christians or MuMulmans ? 

(>7f P> 30$) It is <^ Rifeaking illustration of this real danger, if it be 
true, as has just licen slated in the |>a|)ers, that the King of Sweden and 
Norway is seeking an alliance with the Turk. 
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